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SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  IN  SCHOOLS 
COMMONWEALTH  V.  CAREY  and  COMMONWEALTH  v.  SNYDER 

by:   Norah  Wylie,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Family  and  Community  Crimes  Bureau, 
John  Scheft,  Project  Director,  Elderly 
Protection  Project,  and 

Jeffrey  Abramson,  Special  Assistant  Attorney 
General 

In  January  1985,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  New 
Jersey  v.  T.L.O. .  a  case  concerning  the  law  of  search  and 
seizure  as  it  applies  to  public  school  officials.   The  central 
message  of  T.L.O.  was  that  school  officials  may  conduct  a  search 
of  a  student's  person  or  possessions,  so  long  as  "there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  search  will  turn  up 
evidence  that  the  student  has  violated  or  is  violating  either 
the  law  or  the  rules  of  the  school."  While  T.L.O.  answered  the 
broad  question  about  grounds  for  a  legitimate  search  of  a 
student  by  school  officials,  it  left  open  other  questions,  such 
as  whether  the  same  "reasonableness"  standard  would  apply  to 
searches  of  lockers  or  desks  assigned  to  students.   In  addition, 
the  T.L.O.  decision  only  answered  the  question  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  search  under  federal,  as  opposed  to  state, 
constitutional  grounds. 

Since  T.L.O.  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has,  in  the  cases  of 
Commonwealth  v.  Carey.  407  Mass.  528  (1990)  and  Commonwealth  v. 
Snvder.  413  Mass.  521  (1992) ,  provided  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions.   Because  of  the  increasing  incidence  of  violence 
within  our  schools,  and  the  importance  of  school  officials  and 
police  departments  having  a  clear  understanding  of  what  steps 
they  may  take  in  investigating  alleged  violations  of  the  law  or 
school  rules,  this  article  discusses  those  cases  and  provides 
some  guidance  as  to  the  conduct  of  searches  of  students  and 
property . 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Carev.  407  Mass.  528  (1990) ,  a  case 
involving  the  presence  of  a  gun  on  school  property,  the  SJC 
upheld  a  search  of  a  student's  locker  by  school  officials, 
finding  that  the  search  was  reasonable  under  all  the 
circumstances.   The  defendant  in  Carev  was  a  17  year  old  student 
at  Woburn  High  School.   On  a  Monday  morning  in  March,  1987, 
Carey  brought  a  sawed-of f  rifle  to  the  high  school  and  showed 
the  weapon  to  two  classmates.   The  classmates  told  their 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  immediately  reported  the  information  to 
school  administrators.  Although  the  teacher  did  not  reveal  the 
names  of  the  reporting  students  to  the  administrators,  he  was 
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able  to  vouch  for  their  credibility  because  ne  had  been  their 
teacher  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

The  school  administrators  then  developed  a  plan  to  search 
Carey  and  the  areas  where  he  had  been  that  day.   If  that  search 
did  not  reveal  the  weapon,  the  administrators  planned  to  then 
search  Carey's  locker.   Because  a  firearm  was  involved,  they 
telephoned  the  Woburn  police.   A  police  officer  came  to  the 
school  to  insure  safety,  but  had  no  input  into  the  development 
of  the  search  plan. 

With  the  officer  present,  the  administrators  questioned  and 
searched  the  defendant.   When  this,  and  a  search  of  the 
defendant's  most  recent  whereabouts  failed  to  turn  up  the  gun,  a 
school  administrator  searched  the  defendant's  locker  and  found 
the  weapon  concealed  in  a  jacket.   The  weapon  and  jacket  were 
then  turned  over  to  the  police.   At  his  trial  in  Woburn  District 
Court,  Carey  filed  a  motion  to  suppress  the  rifle.   The  motion 
was  denied. 

The  SJC  applied  the  reasonableness  standard  announced  in 
T.L.O.  in  reviewing  the  denial  of  the  motion,  finding  that 
school  administrators  need  not  obtain  a  warrant  or  meet  the 
standard  of  probable  cause  in  order  to  search  a  student  or 
campus  area  under  their  authority.   The  Court  considered  the 
eyewitness  information  provided  by  two  reliable  students,  the 
defendant's  involvement  in  a  fight  the  Friday  prior  to  the 
incident,  and  the  failure  to  locate  the  gun  either  on  the 
defendant  or  on  school  grounds,  as  an  entirely  reasonable  basis 
for  searching  Carey's  locker.   The  Court  even  said  that  the 
exigency  created  by  the  presence  of  a  gun  by  a  student  on  school 
grounds  with  school  in  session,  as  reported  by  eyewitnesses,  may 
well  have  provided  probable  cause. 

Equally  important,  the  presence  of  a  police  officer  during 
the  search  did  not  change  the  standard  to  require  probable  cause 
because  school  officials  developed  the  plan  for  the  search  prior 
to  contacting  police,  and  carried  out  the  search  of  the  locker 
on  their  own.   Thus,  the  Court  refused  to  find  that  the  presence 
of  a  police  officer  requires  a  higher  showing  when  the  officer's 
sole  purpose  in  being  present  is  to  help  school  administrators 
execute  the  search  safely. 

The  issue  of  whether  a  student  has  an  expectation  of  privacy 
in  a  school  locker  was  clearly  addressed  in  Commonwealth  v. 
Snvder.  413  Mass.  521  (1992).   In  Snvder.  a  school  principal 
learned  from  a  reliable,  veteran  faculty  member  that  the 
defendant  had  asked  another  student  if  he  wanted  to  buy 
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marijuana.   The  principal  and  other  administrators  saw  the 
defendant  in  the  school  cafeteria,  but  because  he  was  with 
several  other  students  and  they  were  hesitant  to  arose 
suspicions  among  the  general  student  body,  they  decided 
initially  to  search  the  defendant's  locker.   They  opened  the 
locker  by  using  a  combination  on  file  in  the  school  office  and 
found  a  package  of  marijuana.   School  administrators  summoned 
the  police  after  the  defendant  admitted  that  the  marijuana 
belonged  to  him. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  upheld  the  trial  court's  denial 
of  a  motion  to  suppress  the  marijuana.   In  reviewing  the  denial, 
the  Court  first  considered  whether  under  either  Article  IIV  of 
the  Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights  or  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
school  employees  needed  a  warrant  to  conduct  a  search  of  student 
lockers.   The  SJC  held  that  absent  an  express  school  policy  to 
the  contrary,  students  have  a  reasonable  expectation  of  privacy 
in  their  school  lockers.   The  policy  at  issue  in  Snvder  stated 
that  school  administrators  acknowledged  a  student's  right  " [n]ot 
to  have  his/her  locker  subjected  to  unreasonable  search."   Such 
an  explicit  policy  made  it  particularly  clear  that  the  defendant 
had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  privacy  in  his  locker. 

Although  students  have  a  reasonable  expectation  of  privacy 
in  their  lockers,  the  justices  had  "little  difficulty  in 
concluding  that  the  search  conducted  without  the  authority  of  a 
search  warrant  [by  school  administrators]  did  not  violate 
Snyder's  rights"  under  either  the  federal  or  state  constitution 
so  long  as  the  school  employees  were  not  acting  as  agents  of  law 
enforcement  officials. 

Snvder  also  discussed,  but  did  not  clarify,  the  level  of 
information  necessary  under  the  Massachusetts  Declaration  of 
Rights  to  provide  school  officials  with  the  authority  to  search 
students  or  places  on  campus.   Yet,  school  employees  must  have 
some  level  of  information  to  justify  their  search.   The  standard 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment  is  whether  the  search  was  reasonable 
under  all  the  circumstances.   Here,  the  Court  concluded  that  the 
school  administrators  had  probable  cause  to  search  because  the 
original  information  came  from  an  identified  student  and  was 
conveyed  by  a  reliable  faculty  member  to  the  school  principal. 
Because  the  search  met  the  higher  probable  cause  standard,  it 
clearly  met  the  lesser  standard  of  reasonableness  articulated  in 
T.L.O.  as  being  applicable  to  school  administrators. 
Furthermore,  the  scope  of  the  search  was  proper  since  searching 
the  locker  was  less  intrusive  than  searching  the  defendant  and, 
consequently,  was  reasonable  under  the  circumstances. 
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In  reaching  its  decision,  the  Court  refused  to  decide 
whether  the  standard  for  school  searches  is  the  same  under  both 
Article  XIV  and  the  Fourth  Amendment.   While  a  search  is  never 
held  to  a  lower  standard  than  "reasonableness"  nor  a  higher 
standard  than  probable  cause,  the  Court  indicated  that  it  might 
announce  a  third,  intermediate  standard  in  the  future. 

A  second  issue  raised  in  the  Snvder  case  was  whether  school 
administrators  were  required  to  give  Miranda  warnings  to  the 
student  when  questioning  him.   The  defendant  argued  that  because 
school  administrators  did  not  inform  him  of  his  rights,  this 
initial  improper  questioning  tainted  his  later  admissions  to  the 
police.   The  Court  rejected  this  argument  and  stated  that  unless 
school  administrators  are  acting  as  agents  for  or  on  behalf  of 
law  enforcement  officers,  they  are  not  bound  by  Miranda 
requirements.   The  Court  did  note  that  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
when  school  officials  intend  to  turn  evidence  seized  in  a  school 
search  over  to  the  police,  it  would  be  prudent  of  the  school 
official  to  inform  the  student  that  any  statements  made  could  be 
used  against  him.   However,  the  Court  declined  to  impose  such  a 
requirement  on  school  administrators. 

A  reading  of  Carev  and  Snvder  together  provides  additional 
guidance  to  law  enforcement  and  school  officials  considering 
on-campus  searches  of  students  or  property  used  by  students 
during  the  school  day: 

1.  The  decisions  apply  only  to  searches  initiated  and 
conducted  by  public  school  officials.   For  security 
reasons,  the  mere  presence  of  a  law  enforcement  officer 
during  a  search  does  not  convert  school  officials  into 
law  enforcement  agents.   If  school  officials  act  at  the 
direction  of  police  officers,  however,  they  become  law 
enforcement  agents  and  are  held  to  the  higher  standard 
of  probable  cause  and  the  necessity,  in  some  cases,  to 
obtain  search  warrants. 

2.  Students  have  a  reasonable  expectation  of  privacy  in 
their  lockers,  even  though  the  lockers  are  school 
property.   Schools  should  adopt  clear,  written  policies 
which  state  that  storage  of  contraband  (e.g.  weapons, 
narcotics,  alcohol,  stolen  property)  in  school  lockers 
is  not  permissible;  that  lockers  are  only  provided  for 
use  consistent  with  legitimate  school  functions;  and 
that  lockers  are  subject  to  periodic  inspections  to 
insure  compliance  with  these  policies.   In  this  way 
students  will  be  on  notice  of  a  possible  limitation  of 
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their  right  to  privacy,  making  courts  more  inclined  to 
uphold  the  validity  of  locker  searches. 

Although  a  search  of  a  student  or  his  locker  by  school 
administrators  is  subject  to  a  "reasonableness" 
standard  under  the  federal  constitution,  the  specific 
standard  which  applies  under  the  state  constitution 
remains  unclear.   While  the  standard  is  not  higher  than 
probable  cause  or  lower  than  "reasonableness, "  it  may 
be  somewhere  in  between. 

School  officials  are  not  required  to  give  students  full 
Miranda  warnings  when  investigating  violations  of 
school  rules  that  are  also  violations  of  the  law. 
However,  as  a  matter  of  policy  when  incriminating 
evidence  has  been  seized  and  is  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  police,  a  school  official  who  wishes  to  question  a 
student  about  the  incident  should  warn  the  student  that 
any  statement  could  be  used  as  evidence  against  him  or 
her. 
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JFCF-L 
CHAPTER  2  69 
CRIMES  AGAINST  PUBLIC  PEACE 

CH.  269,  S.17.  CRIME  OF  HAZING;  DEFINITION;  PENALTY 

Whoever  is  a  principal  organizer  or  participant  in  the  crime 
of  hazing  as  defined  herein  sha.ll  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  three  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  a  house 
of  correction  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

The  term  "hazing"  as  used  in  this  section  and  in  sections 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  shall  mean  any  conduct  or  method  of 
initiation  into  any  student  organization,  whether  on  public  or 
private  property,  which  willfully  or  recklessly  endangers  the 
physical  or  mental  health  of  any  student  or  other  person. 
Such  conduct  shall  include  whipping,  beating,  branding,  forced 
calisthenics,  exposure  to  the  weather,  forced  consumption  of 
any  food,  liquor,  beverage,  drug  or  other  substance,  or  any 
other  brutal  treatment  or  forced  physical  activity  which  is 
likely  to  adversely  affect  the  physical  health  or  safety  of 
any  such  student  or  other  person,  or  which  subjects  such 
student  or  other  person  to  extreme  mental  stress,  including 
extended  deprivation  of  sleep  or  rest  or  extended  isolation. 
Added  by  St.  1985,  c.536;  amended  by  St.  1987,  c.665. 

CH.  2  69,  8.18.   DOTY  TO  REPORT  HAZING 

Whoever  knows  that  another  person  is  the  victim  of  hazing  as 
defined  in  section  seventeen  and  is  at  .the  scene  of  such_crime 
shall,  to  the  extent  that  such  person  cart  do  so  without  danger 
or  peril  to  himself  or  others,  report  such  crime  to  an 
appropriate  law  enforcement  official  as  soon  as  reasonably 
practicable.  Whoever  fails  to  report  such  crime  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 
Added  by  St.  1985,  c.536;  amended  by  St.  1987,  c.665. 

CH.  2  69.  S.19  HAZINQ  STATUTES  TO  BE  PROVIDED?  STATEMENT  OF 
COMPLIANCE  AND   DISCIPLINE   POLICY   REQUIRED 

Each  institution  of  secondary  education  and  each  public  and 
private  institution  of  post  secondary  education  shall  issue  to 
every  student  group,  student  team  or  student  organization 
which  is  part  of  such  institution  or  is  recognized  by  the 
institution  or  permitted  by  the  institution  to  use  its  name  or 
facilities  or  is  known  by  the  institution  to  exist  as  an 
unaffiliated  student  group,  student  team  or  student 
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organization,  a  copy  of  this  section  «nd  sections  seventeen 
and  eighteen;  provided,  however,  that  an  institution's 
compliance  with  this  section's  requirements  that  an 
institution  issue  copies  of  this  section  and  sections 
seventeen  and  eighteen  to  unaffiliated  student  groups,  teams 
or  organizations  shall  not  constitute  evidence  of  the 
institution's  recognition  or  endorsement  of  said  unaffiliated 
student  groups,  teams  or  organizations. 

Each  group,  team  or  organization  shall  distribute  a  copy  of 
this  section  and  sections  seventeen  and  eighteen  to  each  of 
its  members,  plebes,  pledges  or  applicants  for  membership.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  group,  team  or  organization, 
acting  through  its  designated  officer,  to  deliver  annually,  to 
the  institution  an  attested  acknowledgement  stating  that  such 
group,  team  or  organization  has  received  a  copy  of  this 
section  and  said  sections  seventeen  and  eighteen,  that  each  of 
its  members,  plebes,  pledges,  or  applicants  has  received  a 
copy  of  sections  seventeen  and  eighteen,  and  that  such  group, 
team  or  organization  understands  and  agrees  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  sections  seventeen  and 
eighteen. 

Each  institution  of  secondary  education  and  each  public  or 
private  institution  of  post  secondary  education  shall,  at 
least  annually,  before  or  at  the  start  of  enrollment,  deliver 
to  each  person  who  enrolls  as  a  full  time  student  in  such 
institution  a  copy  of  this  section  and  sections  seventeen  and 
eighteen. 

Each  institution  of  secondary  education  and  each  public  or 
private  institution  of  post  secondary  education  shall  file,  at 
least  annually,  a  report  with  the  regents  of  higher  education 
and  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools,  the  board  of  education, 
certifying  that  such  institution  has  complied  with  its 
responsibility  to  inform  student  groups,  teams  or 
organizations  and  to  notify  each  full  time  student  enrolled  by 
it  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  sections  seventeen 
and  eighteen  and  also  certifying  that  said  institution  has 
adopted  a  disciplinary  policy  with  regard  to  the  organizers 
and  participants  of  hazing,  and  that  such  policy  has  been  set 
forth  with  appropriate  emphasis  in.  the  student  handbook  or 
similar  means  of  communicating  the  institution's  policies  to 
its  students.  The  board  of  regents  and,  in  the  case  of 
secondary  institutions,  the  board  of  education  shall 
promulgate  regulations  governing  the  content  and  frequency  of 
such  reports,  and  shall  forthwith  report  to  the  attorney 
general  any  such  institution  which  fails  to  make  such  report. 
Added  by  St.  1985,  c.536;  amended  by  St.  1987 
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STUDENT  SUSPENSION,  EXCLUSION  AND  EXPULSION 

JGD/JGE-1 

PREAMBLE 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Framingham  School  Committee  to  insure  that  an 
environment  exists  within  each  of  the  schools  that  is  safe,  orderly,  and 
respectful  towards  all  students,  staff,  and  visitors.  The  School 
Committee  believes  that  a  productive,  positive,  learning  environment 
requires  that  disciplinary  procedures  be  uniformly  and  fairly  applied. 
The  Discipline  Policy  which  follows  provides  authority  to  impose  three 
distinct  forms  of  discipline  on  an  escalating  scale  —  suspension, 
exclusion,  and  permanent  expulsion  —  depending  upon  the  nature  and 
severity  of  the  offense  committed.  These  disciplinary  sanctions  may  be 
imposed  subject  to  the  observance  of  certain  due  process  hearing  rights 
as  defined  in  the  policy.  The  School  Committee  intends  that  the 
Framingham  Public  Schools  be  safe,  and  intends  that  the  administration 
and  school  principals  be  given  the  full  range  of  authority  to  prevent, 
address,  and  punish  school-related  violence  and  other  behavior  that  is 
not  conducive  with  attendance  in  a  public  school. 


Adoption:   10/05/93 
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STUDENT    SUSPENSION,    EXCLUSION   AND    EXPULSION 

JGD/JGE-1 
A.  SUSPENSION 

1*        Purpose  and  Rationale 

a.  The  suspension  of  any  student  shall  be  used  as  a  disciplinary 
measure  only  in  the  case  of  a  serious  offense  upon  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  or  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal  or  vice- 
principal,  a  continuum  of  offenses  makes  it  necessary  to  use 
this  kind  of  action. 

Suspension  and  exclusion  are  utilized  to  modify  student 
behavior.  They     are     an     interruption     in     the     student's 

education,  less  in  severity  only  to  permanent  expulsion  by  the 
Principal . 

Every  administrative  effort  should  be  exerted  to  keep  the 
student  in  school.  Suspension  should  be  invoked  only  when  it 
will  clearly  serve  to  assist  the  student  in  further 
understanding  the  effect  of  his/her  behavior  on  his/her 
education  and/or  the  education  of  others. 

b.  The  duration  of  each  suspension  should  be  strictly  limited  to 
a  period  of  time  relevant  to  the  correction  of  the  student's 
behavior. 

Suspension  is  at  no  time  to  be  construed  as  strictly  a 
punitive  measure. 

Any  exercise  of  student  suspension  in  a  manner  which  is 
arbitrary  or  capricious  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  professional 
responsibility* 

c.  The  suspension  or  exclusion  of  a  special  needs  student  must  be 
consistent  with  the  regulations  described  in  Policy  JG. 

2.  No  suspension  shall  exceed  five  (5)  consecutive  school  days  unless 
the  Superintendent  or  his/her  designee  has  granted  prior  approval 
for  said  action.  In  any  event  no  suspension  may  exceed  ten  (10) 
consecutive  school  days. 

3.  In  suspension  cases,  the  applicable  procedure  as  noted  below  shall 
be  used: 

a.  No  suspension  shall  be  imposed  unless  the  student  involved  is 
personally  advised  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  offense  and 
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ANTI-HAZINQ    REPORT 


School! 


City/Town; 


In  compliance  with  M.G.L.  Chapter  269,  Sections  17-19,  An  Act 
Prohibiting  the  Practice  of  Hazing,  I  verify  that  a  copy  of 
thi9  law  has  been  distributed  to  every  person  enrolled  as  a 
full-time  student  in  our  school,  and  to  every  student  group, 
student  team  or  student  organization  under  my  authority  or 
operating  on  or  in  conjunction  with  our  campus  or  school;  and 
that  an  officer  of  each  such  group,  team  or  organization  has 
received  a  copy  of  the  law  and  has  distributed  it  to  each  of 
its  members,  plebes,  pledges  or  applicants  for  membership  and 
that  the  group,  team  or  organization  understands  and  agrees  to 

comply  with  the  law;   and  that  the 

School  Committee  has  adopted  a  disciplinary  policy  regarding 
the  organizers  of  and  participants  in  ha2ing  which  is  set 
forth  with  appropriate  emphasis  in  the  school's 
student/teacher  handbook  and  is  available  to  any  person  upon 
request  through  the  principal  or  headmaster  in  compliance  with 
M.G.L. ,    Chapter  71,    Section   37H. 


DATE: 


^signed: 


Secondary  School  Principal 
or  Headmaster 


SEND  TO l 


Anti-Hazing  Reports 

Massachusetts   Department  of  Education 

Learning  Support  Services  Cluster 

350  Main  Street 

Maiden,    MA     02169-5183 


DDE  DATE:  October  22,    1993 
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DAKGER0U8   WEAPONS    IN   THE    SCHOOL 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  150  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  Acts  of  1987,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Framingham 
Public  Schools  to  prohibit  the  possession  or  use  of  firearms 
in,  or  on,  school  property,  including  school  buses.  Any 
student  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  principal,  verified  by 
regular  due  process  as  provided  by  Policy  JGD/JGE-1,  is 
determined  to  be  in  violation  of  this  policy  will  be  suspended 
from  attendance  (out  of  school)  and  in  the  discretion  of  the 
principal  may  be  referred  for  an  exclusion  hearing  according 
to  School  Committee  Policy  JGD  or  expulsion  in  accordance  with 
M.G.L.  Chapter  71  section  37H.  The  student  will  be  referred 
to  the  Police  Department  for  further  action. 

Other  dangerous  weapons  or  objects  which  can  be  construed  as 
a  weapon,  (knives,  firecrackers,  brass  knuckles,  etc.)  are  not 
permitted  on  school  property  at  any  time,  including  school 
buses.  Students  in  possession  will  have  the  article(s)  or 
weapon(s)  confiscated.  The  student  will  be  suspended  from 
attendance  (out  of  school)  and  in  the  discretion  of  the 
principal  may  be  referred  for  an  exclusion  hearing  according 
to  School  Committee  Policy  JGD  or  expulsion  in  accordance  with 
M.G.L.  Chapter  71  section  37H,  spelled  out  in  Policy  JGD/JGE- 
1.  The  student  will  be  referred  to  the  Police  Department  for 
further  action. 


M.G.L.    Ch.    269,    S.10 
M.G.L.    Ch.    71,    S   37H 


First  Reading:  9/21/93 
Second  Reading!  10/05/93 
Adoption?       10/05/93 


is  provided  an  opportunity  to  present  his/her  views  of  the 
incident. 

If  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal  or  vice- 
principal,  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  what  constituted 
the  incident  or  if  suspension  is  for  an  offense  which  might 
lead  to  court  action,  or  consideration  of  exclusion  or 
expulsion,  or  is  otherwise  of  an  unusually  serious  nature,  the 
parent  should  be  advised  immediately  of  the  student's  right  to 
a  formal  hearing  at  the   school   level. 

At  such  hearing  the  student  may,  if  he  or  she  chooses,  be 
represented  by  counsel  and  may  present  evidence  on  his/her  own 
behalf. 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  formal  hearing,  the  student  and  the 
parent  shall  be  advised  of  the  student's  right  of  appeal  to 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

b.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  School  Administrator 
that,  prior  to  suspension  being  imposed,  the  student  shall  be 
made  fully  aware  of  the  school  rules  which  have  been  violated 
and,  insofar  as  possible,  have  a  full  understanding  of  the 
expectation  of  the  school  as  to  his/her  conduct  and  the 
reasons  underlying  the  expectation.  For  this  reason,  rules 
of  student  behavior  shall  be  made  known  to  all  students  on  an 
annual   basis  through  publication   in  the  student  handbook. 

c.  Before  sending  a  student  out  of  the  school  building  the  parent 
or  guardian  shall  be  notified  by  telephone  that  this  is  being 
done,   or 

d.  if  the  parent  or  guardian  cannot  be  reached  by  telephone,  the 
student  shall  be  kept  in  the  school  office  until  dismissal 
time. 

e.  If  a  suspended  student  is  disrupting  the  school  process,  in  a 
situation  where  the  parent  or  guardian  cannot  be  reached  by 
telephone,  the  police  should  be  called  to  escort  this  student 
out  of  the  building  and  to  his/her  hone. 

f.  In  all  suspension  cases  a  letter  shall  be  sent  by  the 
principal  or  vice-principal  to  the  parent  or  guardian  within 
24  hours  of  the  suspension.  This  letter  shall  make  it  clear 
to  the  parent  or  guardian  that  the  pupil  will  not  be 
reinstated  until  a  satisfactory  parent-school  conference  has 
been  held.  Furthermore,  a  copy  of  this  letter  of  notification 
will  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  and  supervisor  of 
attendance.    Where  necessary  such  letters  shall  be  translated 
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into  the  native  language  of  the  parent.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Guidance  Department  will  exercise  a  supportive  role 
in  any  conference  involved  in  the  suspension  process. 

g.  A  student  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  make  up  assignments 
and  tests  missed  during  a  period  of  suspension.  The 
initiative  in  making  such  arrangements  rests  with  the  student. 

B.    EXCLU8I0N 

1*    Purpose  and  Rationale 

The  Principal  may  initiate  exclusion  proceedings,  which  shall  be 
defined  as  excluding  a  student  from  regular  classroom  instruction 
and  related  school  activities  for  a  period  exceeding  ten  (10)  but 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  seventy-nine  (179)  days,  when  the  student 
has  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  his/her  removal  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  physical  safety  of  others,  or  in  order  to  prevent 
substantial  interference  with  the  right  of  others  to  pursue  an 
education  or  because  of  violations  listed  in  subsection  (2). 

2.  Exclusion  may  be  imposed  for  the  following  violations: 

a.  Possession  or  use  of  a  weapon,  or  any  object  which  can  be 
construed  as  a  weapon 

b.  Assault/attack  on  a  teacher  or  staff  member 

c.  Assault/attack  on  a  fellow  student 

d.  Damaging  personal  property  of  school  staff 

e.  Arson,  bomb  threat,  false  alarm 

f.  Extortion 

g.  Possession  of,  use  of  fireworks,  -firecrackers 

h.   Continued  and  repeated  serious  disruptive  behavior 

1.   Hazing  (as  defined  in  the  Student  Handbook) 

j.   The  sale  or  distribution  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs  (see 

alcohol  and  other  drug  student  policy) 
k.   The  possession  of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances 
It   Commission  of  one  or  more  offenses  deemed  serious  enough 

by  the  principal  to  warrant  exclusion. 

3.  If  the  Principal  recommends  exclusion  he/she  shall  explain  his/her 
intentions  to  the  student,  and  shall,  within  twenty-four  (24)  hours 
of  the  alleged  act(s)  upon  which  the  recommendation  is  based,  or 
within  twenty-four  (24)  hours  of  the  time  he/she  learns  of  such 
alleged  act(s),  mail  a  notice  thereof  to  the  student  and  to  his/her 
parent  (s)  or  guardians  (s)  with  a  copy  to  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Attendance  Officer,  Such  notice  shall  contain: 

a)   A  statement  that  the  Principal  is  recommending  exclusion 
of  the  student. 
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b)  The      length      of      time      for     which     exclusion      is      being 
recommended    (refer   to  Section  7,    infra.). 

c)  A    description     of     the     school     regulation(s)     allegedly 
violated  by  the  student. 

d)  A  statement  of  the  facts  as  known  to  the  Principal 
leading  to  the   recommendation  for  exclusion. 

e)  The  time  and  place  of  a  Hearing  to  be  held  no  sooner  than 
five   (5)   school  days   from  the  date  notice  is  postmarked. 

f)  Information  as  to  the  student's  right  to  due  process, to 
wit,  the  right  to  have  a  Hearing,  to  have  an  attorney 
represent  him/her  at  the  Hearing,  to  present  witnesses, 
to  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses,  and  to  have  a  tape 
recording  of  the  Hearing  provided  by  the  School 
Department  at  no  cost  to  the  student. 

4.        The  Hearing  shall   conform  to  these  guidelines: 

a)  i)        The    Hearing    Officer,       shall    be    the    Principal    or 

his/her  designee, 

ii)  The  student  shall  be  present  during  the 
presentation  of  evidence.  If  witnesses  against  the 
student  testify  at  the  Hearing,  the  student, 
his/her  attorney,  or  his/her  parent (s)  or 
guardian(s) ,  shall  be  allowed  to  question  such 
witnesses.  In  lieu  of  testimony,  affidavits  of 
witnesses  may  be  submitted.  The  student,  his/her 
attorney,  his/her  parent (s)  or  guardian (s)  shall  be 
allowed  to  submit  evidence  in  his/her  own  defense 
including  presentation  of  witnesses  or  affidavits 
of  witnesses* 

iii)   Otoe  Hearing  shall  be  private. 

iv)  A  tape  recording  shall  be  made,  and  a  written 
summary  record  shall  be  completed. 

b)  In    order    for    the    Principal    to    impose    exclusion,    the 
Hearing  Officer  must  find  that: 

i)  The  student  committed  one  or  more  of  the  violations 
listed  in  Section  B(2);  or 
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ii)  The  continued  presence  of  the  student  in  school  would 
endanger  the  physical  safety  of  others  or  cauce 
substantial  interference  with  the  right  of  others  to 
pursue  an  education. 

c)  Within  twenty-four  (24)  hours  of  the  Hearing,  the  Hearing 
Officer  shall  determine,  based  solely  on  the  evidence 


determines  that  a  violation  has  occurred  or  that 
§B(4)(b)(ii)  docs  apply,  he/she  shall  recommend 
exclusion* 

d)  The  Hearing  Officer  shall  fully  record  his/her  findings 
of  fact  and  transmit  them  to  the  Principal  within  two  (2) 
school  days  of  the  Hearing.  One  copy  of  the  findings 
shall  be  mailed  to  the  student,  one  copy  to  his/her 
parent(s)  or  guardian(s),  one  copy  to  his/her  attorney, 
if  any,  one  copy  to  the  Attendance  Officer,  and  one  copy 
to  the  Superintendent. 

e)  The  Principal  shall  render  the  final  decision  regarding 
the  length  and  terms  of  the  exclusion  and  duly  notify  in 
writing  the  student,  his/her  parent (s)  or  guardian(s), 
his/her  attorney,  if  any,  the  Attendance  Officer  and  the 
Superintendent.  If  no  violation  has  occurred,  or  there 
is  insufficient  evidence  of  such  and  that  the  provisions 
of  §B(4)  (b)(ii)  do  not  apply,  then  the  student  shall 
immediately  "be  reinstated.  In  such  cases  all  records" and 
documentation  regarding  the  disciplinary  proceedings 
shall  be  immediately  destroyed.  No  information  regarding 
the  Hearing  shall  be  placed  in  the  student's  permanent 
record  or  file  or  communicated  to  any  person,  except  as 
provided  herein. 

f)  If  the  Hearing  officer  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
violation,  or  the  provisions  of  B  (4)  (b)  (ii)  apply  and 
the  Principal  Imposes  exclusion,  the  student  shall  have 
the  right,  within  five  (5)  days  to  request  a  second 
hearing  before  the  Superintendent.  This  hearing  shall  be 
held  within  ten  (10)  school  days  of  the  date  the  request 
is  made,  or  at  a  time  mutually  agreed  to  by  both  parties. 
The  exclusion  of  said  student  shall  remain  in  effect 
while  any  appeal  is  pending. 

5.  At  any  time  during  this  process  the  Principal  may  exercise  the 
option  of  an  emergency  evaluation  as  provided  for  in  the 
regulations  for  the  implementation  of  Chapter  766  of  the  Acts 
of  1972:  The  Comprehensive  Special  Education  Law  of 
Massachusetts  (M.G.L.  Chapter  71A). 
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6.  The  Hearing  Officer  will  be  responsible  for  periodically 
monitoring  any  alternative  education  program  elected  by  the 
student  during  the  period  of  exclusion.  The  Hearing  Officer, 
after  consultation  with  school  principals,  may  recommend 
reassignment  of  a  student  to  another  school  upon  completion 
of  his/her  term  of  exclusion  if  he/she  believes  that  such 
reassignment  will  assist  the  student  in  successfully 
completing  his/her  education  free  of  further  discipline 
problems. 

7.  Exclusion  may  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.     At  the 
discretion  of  the  principal  exclusion  may  also  be  carried 
into  the  next  school  year  up  to  the  4  5th  school  day. 

8.  Education     for    excluded     students     shall     conform    to    these 
guidelines: 

a)  An  excluded  student  will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
an  alternative  program  of  instruction  currently  provided 
and/or  endorsed  by  the  Framingham  School  Committe. 

Entry  into  one  of  these  programs  shall  be  according  to 
customary  administrative  practices.  Student  attendance 
at  assigned  alternative  programs  is  mandatory.  Failure 
to  attend  such  programs  will  result  in  an  extension  of 
the  period  of  exclusion.  Parents  are  responsible  for 
transportation  of  excluded  students  to  alternative 
education  programs. 

b)  Referral  services  will  be  recommended  for  all  students 
who  reach  the  exclusion  hearing  because  of  alcohol  or 
other  drug  related  disciplinary  problems. 

c)  Following  any  instance  of  exclusion  and  prior  to  the 
students  readmission  to  school,  the  student,  parent  or 
guardian  will  meet  with  the  Hearing  Officer,  the 
Principal  and  other  appropriate  staff.  During  this 
meeting  the  participants  will  discuss  his/her  ability  to 
return  to  school  and  plans  to  monitor  the  student's 
subsequent  behavior. 

d)  It  is  expected  that  parents  or  guardians  will  be 
responsible  to  follow  through  on  such  plans.  Failure  by 
parents  to  cooperate  with  the  school  department  may 
result  in  the  filing  of  legal  proceedings  with  the 
Framinaham  District  Court  and/or  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Social  Services. 

9)  Policy  JC  and  JC-R  State  Department  of  Education  Guidelines  will  be 
followed  in  all  disciplinary  matters  regarding  special  education 
students  covered  under  M.G.L.  Chapter  71A  (Chapter  766)  and/or  P.L. 
94-142. 
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C.    EXPULSION 


Expulsion  is  the  permanent  removal  of  a  student  from  the  school 
system. 

1.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  M.G.L.  Chapter  71,  section 
37H,  no  student  shall  be  expelled  from  school  except  by 
majority  vote  of  the  School  Committee  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent  and  after  a  formal  hearing  pursuant  to 
M.G.L.  Chapter  76,  section  17  and  the  requirements  of  JGD/JGE- 
1,  section  B.4.a)ii,  iii  and  iv. 

2.  No  student  shall  be  permanently  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  a 
Framingham  School  for  reasons  of  failure  to  attend  school  for 
extensive  and  consecutive  periods  of  time  unless  all 
provisions  of  M.G.L.  Chapter  76,  section  18  as  attached  shall 
have  been  fully  complied  with.  See  JECE-L. 
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JG-L 

Chapter  71,    section   3?H 
6ECTI0N    37H 

THE   COMMONWEALTH   OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
AH   ACT   ESTABLISHED   BY   THE   EDUCATION   REFORM  ACT   OF    1993 

The  superintendent  of  every  school  district  shall  publish  the  district's 
policies  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  teachers  and  students.  Said 
policies  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  any  tobacco  products  within  the 
school  buildings,  the  school  facilities  or  on  the  school  grounds  or  on 
school  buses  by  any  individual,  including  school  personnel.  Copies  of 
these  policies  shall  be  provided  to  any  person  upon  request  and  without 
cost  by  the  principal  of  every  school  within  the  district. 

Each  school  district's  policies  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  students 
shall  incude  the  following:  disciplinary  proceedings,  including 
procedures  assuring  due  process;  standards  and  procedures  for  suspension 
and  expulsion  of  students;  procedures  pertaining  to  discipline  of 
students  with  special  needs;  standards  and  procedures  to  assure  school 
building  security  and  safety  of  students  and  school  personnel;  and  the 
disciplinary  measures  to  be  taken  in  cases  involving  the  possession  or 
use  of  illegal  substances  or  weapons,  the  use  of  force,  vandalism,  or 
violation  of  other  students'  civil  rights.  Codes  of  discipline,  as  well 
as  procedures  used  to  develop  such  codes  shall  be  filed  with  the 
department  of  education  for  informational   purposes  only. 

In  each  school  building  containing  the  grades  nine  to  twelve,  inclusive, 
the  principal,  in  consultation  with  the  school  council,  shall  prepare 
and  distribute  to  each  student  a  student  handbook  setting  forth  the 
rules  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  students.  The  school  council  shall 
review  the  student  handbook  each  spring  to  consider  changes  in 
disciplinary  policy  to  take  effect  in  September  of  the  following  school 
year,  but  may  consider  policy  changes  at  any  time.  The  annual  review 
6hall  cover  all  areas  of  student  conduct,  including  but  not  limited  to 
those  outlined  in  this  section. 

Notwithstanding  any  general  or  special  law  to  the  contrary,  all  student 
handbooks  shall  contain  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  Any  student  who  is  found  on  school  premises  or  at  school- 
sponsored  or  school-related  events,  including  athletic  games, 
in  possession  of  a  dangerous  weapon,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  a  gun  or  a  knife;  or  acontrolled  substance  as  defined  in 
chapter  ninety-four  C,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
marijuana,  cocaine,  and  heroin,  may  be  subject  to  expulsion 
from  the  school  or  school  district  by  the  principal. 
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JG-L 
Chapter  71,  section  37H 
SECTION  37H  (oontinued) 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
AN  ACT  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  EDUCATION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 

(b)  Any  student  who  assaults  a  principal,  assistant 
principal,  teacher,  teacher's  aide  or  other  educational  staff 
on  school  premises  or  at  school-sponsored  or  school-related 
events,  including  athletic  games,  may  be  subject  to  expulsion 
from  the  school  or  school  district  by  the  principal. 

(c)  Any  student  who  is  charged  with  a  violation  of  either 
paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing;  provided,  however,  that  the  student 
may  have  representation,  along  with  the  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  and  witnesses  at  said  hearing  before  the  principal. 

After  said  hearing,  a  principal  may,  in  his  discretion,  decide 
to  suspend  rather  than  expel  a  student  who  has  been  determined 
by  the  principal  to  have  violated  either  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  ; 
provided,  however,  that  any  principal  who  decides  that  said 
student  should  be  suspended  shall  state  in  writing  to  the 
school  committee  his  reasons  for  choosing  the  suspension 
instead  of  the  expulsion  as  the  most  appropriate  remedy.  In 
this  statement,  the  principal  shall  represent  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  continued  presence  of  this  student  in  the  school 
will  not  pose  a  threat  to  the  safety,  security,  and  welfare  of 
the  other  students  and  staff  in  the  schools. 

(d)  Any  student  who  has  been  expelled  from  a  school  district 
pursuant  to  these  provisions  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  superintendent.  The  expelled  student  shall  have  ten  days 
from  the  date  of  the  expulsion  in  which  to  notify  the 
superintendent  of  his  appeal.  The  studenthac  the  right  to 
counsel  at  a  hearing  before  the  superintendent.  The  subject 
natter  of  the  appeal  shall  not  be  United  solely  to  a  factual 
determination  of  whether  the  student  has  violated  any 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  When  a  student  is  expelled  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  applies  for  admission  to  another  school  for 
acceptance,  the  superintendent  of  the  sending  school  shall 
notify  the  superintendent  of  the  receiving  school  of  the 
reasons  for  the  pupil's  expulsion. 
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ATTACHMENT 

SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  AND  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 

MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

SAMPLE 

MARCH  1993 

L  GENERAL  PRINCIPALS 

The  (name  of  cilyAown)  School  System  and  the  (name  of  cityAown)  Police  Department  agree  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  to  preveni  substance  abuse  (defined  as  illegal  drugs  and  alcohol)  by  the  students  of  (name  of  city/town)  and 
to  prevent  violence  involving  students  of  (name  of  city/town). 

Furthermore,  we  agree  to  respond  effectively  and  cooperatively  for  everyone's  protection  from  incidents  of  school 
delinquency  and  criminal  behavior ,  The  joint  effort  of  cooperative  response  will  focus  on  incidents  which  take 
place  on  school  grounds,  within  school  property  or  at  school  sponsored  events. 

This  agreement  is  entered  into  pursuant  to  the  general  statement  of  (language  appropriate  for  each  siate/common* 
wealth)  and  deals  with  substance  abuse  and  issues  of  violence  all  of  which  would  require 

law  enforcement  response  in  a  school  setting  or 

law  enforcement  response  during  any  school  -sponsored  activity 

even  if  the  event  is  off  school  grounds. 
It  will  be  the  sole  prerogative  of  school  officials  to  impose  discipline  for  infractions  of  school  rules  and  policies. 

n  A.  SCHOOL  AND  POLICE  LIAISONS .  PRIMARY  CONTACT  PEOPLE 
WHY .  HOW  DESIGNATED  -  AND  SUGGESTED  TITLE* 

lo  order  to  facilitate  prompt  and  clear  communications  between  school  and  local  police  personnel  the  (name  city/ 
town)  Public  Schools  and  the  (name  city/town)  Police  Department  agree  to  identify  individuals  on  their  respective, 
staffs  who  will  functioo  as  PRIMARY  CONTACT  PEOPLE. 

The  primary  contact  person  s).  as  designated  by  the 

Superintendent  of  Schools  win  be  called  the  REPORTING  OFFICIAL 

•  The  primary  contact  person(s)  as  designated  by  the' 
Chief  of  Police  will  be  called  a  JUVENILE  OFFICER. 

D  B.  SCHOOL  AND  POLICE  LIAISONS  -  ISSUES  OF  CONCERN 
THE  REPORTING  OFFICIALS  AND  JUVENILE  OFFICERS .  NATURE  OF  CONTACT: 
REPORTABLE  INCDENTS:  The  primary  contact  persons  from  the  School  Department 
and  the  Police  Department  will  deal  with  specific  incidents  of  possession,  use  and  abuse  of  illegal  sub 
stances  and  alcohol  and  incidents  of  weapon  possession 
and  violence.  In  addition,  the  following  incidents  will  be  considered  reportable 
by  (name  city/town;  define  such  incidents). 

PREVENTION  STRATEGIES:  lin  addition  to  above  named  icsponsibiuutJ 
the  PRIMARY  CONTACT  PEOPLE  from  the  Scboo!  Department  and  the 
Police  Department  will  meet  on  a  regular  basis  for  these  purposes: 

(a)  to  discuss  the  scope  of  drug  and  alcohol  possession  and  use  in  the  schools. 

(b)  to  identify  strategies  to  reduce  such  activities  and 

(c)  to  outline  the  necessary  action  plan  for  implementation  of  such  strategies. 


03    REPORTING  GUIDELINES 

SCHOOL  REPORTS  TO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT:  MANDATORY  REPORTABLE  ACTS: 

The  following  incidents  MUST  be  reported  to  the  Police  Department ;  hereinafter  referred  to  u  MANDATORY 
REPORTABLE  ACTS  Ukinj  place: 

1)  on  school  property, 

2)  at  school  functions  or 

3)  within  1.000  foot  radius  of  school  property 
(or  area  so  designated  by  individual  sate). 

MANDATORY  REPORTABLE  ACTS: 

(a)  Possession  of  alcohol  by  a  minor, 

(b)  Possession  of  any  controlled  substance  as  defined  in  Gi~C.  9-iC  ( MA,  note 

for  particular  slate) 

(c)  Any  incident  in  which  any  indj^iduaJ  is  reasonably  suspected  of  or  determined 

to  be  selling  or  distributing  drugs  or  alcohol; 

(d)  Any  incident  involving  serious  personal  injury  or  significant  property 

destruction,  or  where  there  is  a  threat  of  such  an  activity; 

(e)  Possession  of  a  dangerous  weapon  as  defined  in  GJL.  e  269  J.  10.  (MA.  note 

for  particular  state).  ' 

SCHOOL  REPORTS  TO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT:  DISCRETIONARY  REPORTABLE  ACTS: 

The  following  inckJenis  referred  to  as  DISCRETIONARY  REPORTABLE  ACTS  MAY  be  reported  to  the  Police 

Department  at  the  discretion  of  the  Reporting  Officer. 

DISCRETION ARY  REPORTABLE  ACTS  include  the  following: 

(a)  Any  instance  in  which  a  student  is  suspected  of.  found  to  be.  or  admits 
being  under  the  influence  of  a  drug  or  alcohol  oo  school  property,  at  school 
functions  or  within  a  1,000  foot  radius  of  school.  Depending  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  incident,  (he  REPORTING  OFFICER  making  (he  report  may  withhold  the 
name  of  the  student  involved. 

NOTE:  Signs  commonly  noted  as  "under  the  influence"  include: 
(to  be  completed) 

t 

(b)  Any  instance  in  which  school  personnel  have  knowledge  that  an  incident  involving  the  sale,  use  or 
possession  of  drugs  or  alcohol  which  occurred  or  may  occur,  whether  on  school  property,  at  a  school 
function,  or  off-school  location  but  involving  the  students  at  the  school. 

Such  information  would  only  be  reported  to  the  Juvenile  Officer  if  tfc* 
Reporting  Officer  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the  informaooo  is 
accurate. 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT  REPORTS  TO  SCHOOL:  STUDENTS  17  YEARS  OR  OLDER 
Any  arrest  made  by  (came  of  city/town)  Police  Department  involving  a  student 
17  years  or  older  shall  be  reported  by  the  JUVENILE  OFFICER  to  the 
REPORTING  OFFICER. 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT  REPORTS  TO  SCHOOL  INVOLVING  STUDENTS  UNDER  17  YEARS 
come  under  two  subheadings: 

CATEGORY  t  ARRESTS 

In  the  event  (hat  a  student  under  the  age  of  17  is  arrested  and  a 
delinquency  complaint  is  filed  against  her/him  this  information 
MAY  be  tiax^  with  the  school  officials  subject  to  applicable 
Statutes  and  regulations  governing  confide  Duality. 

* 

In  these  instances,  (o  insure  maximum  sharing  of  information  the 
(name  eiry/iown)  Police  Department  shall  encourage  the  Probation 
Department  at  the  (name)  Court  promptly  to  report  the  filing  of  such 
complaints  to  the  Reporting  Officer. 


CATEGORY  II.  ISSUES  OF  S  AFETY/NON-CRlMINAl  ACTlVrTY 
The  Juvenile  Officer  SHOULD  report  any  rton-<n»inaJ  activity 
involving  a  student  if  the  Juvenile  Officer  believes  that  die  activity 

(a)  poses  a  serious  and  imminent  threat  to  (be  student'*  safety; 

(b)  poses  a  threat  to  (be  safety  of  other  students  or 

(c)  by  making  sueb  a  report  (be  officer  would  facifitate  supportive 
intervention  by  school  personnel  on  behalf  of  the  szudenL 

"SERIOUS  AND  IMMINEKT  THREAT  b  defined  as  known  suicidal 
ideation,  threatened  suicide,  attempted  suicide  and  victimization 
of  (be  student  by  a  parent,  ca/e&ker  or  otber  individual. 

IV  PROCEDURE  GUIDELINES 

INTRODUCTION:  The  primary  concern  of  educators  is  to  provide  a  nurturing  climate  in  which  learning  can  take 
place.  Unfortunately,  incidents  of  substance  possesion,  use  and  abuse  and  violence  occur  on  a  regular  basis  in  our 
schools.  When  dealing  with  sucb  occurrences  it  is  crucial  for  everyooc's  wril»being  that  both  the  educational 
process  and  the  nurturing  environment  are  maintained  to  (be  greatest  degree  possible.  It  is  through  (be  collaborative 
effort  of  the  Police  Department  and  (be  School  Department  that  (bis  can  occur. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  safe  environment  in  its  schools,'  the  School  Department  reserves  (be  right  to  search  all  school 
property  for  contraband  or  controlled  substances  in  accordance  with  state  laws. 

NON-REPORTING  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL: 

STUDENT  TO  REPORTING  OFFICIAL  BY  NON-REPORT&NG  OFFICIAL' 

A  teacher  or  other  school  employee  having  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  a 

student  has  committed  an  act  categorized  either  as  a  mandatory  or  discretionary 

reportable  act  shall  take  or  cause  the  student  to  be  taken  to  the  Reporting 

Official. 

NECESSARY  FOLLOW-UP  BY  NON-REPORTING  OFFICIAL 

A  teacher  or  other  school  employee  with  knowledge  of  fads  pertinent  to  the 

reportable  act  shall  ptepaxt  and  submit  a  report  on  the  incident  and  shall 

deliver  such  a  report  arid  any  physical  evidence  to  the  Reporting  Official. 

i 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  REPORTING  OFFICIAL  RE:  INCIDENT 
Once  the  Reporting  Official  has  been  made  aware  of  the  Incident  it  is  his/her 
responsibility  to 

(a)  categorize  act  as  mandatory  or  discretionary; 

(b)  notify  parents  of  mandatory  act  and,  at  the  discretion  of 

the  Reporting  Official,  notify  parents  of  a  discretionary  a:c 

(c)  notify  Police  Department  of  mandatory  act.  and  at  the  discretion 

of  Reporting  Official,  notify  police  of  discretionary  act 
(NOTE:  Discretionary  acts  reported  to  Police  Department  should  also 
be  reported  to  parents) 

(d)  deliver  to  the  Police  Department  pertinent  physical  evidence. 


ADDITIONAL  ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS  FOR 
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The  District  Attorney's  Juvenile  Diversion  Program  of  the 
Salem,  Peabody,  Lynn,  Lawrence,  Ipswich,  and  Newburyport 
District  Courts. 


The  Juvenile  Diversion  Program  is  an  alternative  to  the  court 
system  in  the  handling  of  juvenile  matters.   It  is  designed  not 
only  to  provide  services  to  youths  and  their  families,  but  also 
to  assist  the  courts  and  the  local  police  as  well.   The  program 
is  focused  on  providing  family  services  and  will  set  up  a 
network  of  community  services  to  help  the  young  person  and 
his/her  family  deal  with  a  variety  of  issues  which  may  arise. 

All  participants  in  the  Diversion  Program  are  referred  either 
by  a  police  officer,  by  the  Clerk  of  Courts,  or  post  complaint 
by  a  Judge.   Eligibility  is  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
following  certain  basic  criteria.   If  the  youth  is  eligible,  an 
Assistant  District  Attorney  and  a  Juvenile  Diversion 
Coordinator  will  review  the  case  and,  if  the  youth  and  his/her 
parent/guardian  VOLUNTARILY  agree  to  participate,  will 
determine  the  terms  of  a  contractual  agreement  between  the 
agency,  the  child,  and  the  family.   Once  the  juvenile  is 
accepted  into  the  program,  the  program  coordinator  will  refer 
the  youth  to  the  appropriate  community  agency  for  an  intake. 
An  evaluation  is  conducted  to  identify  the  terms  of  a 
contractual  agreement  between  the  agency,  the  child,  and  the 
family.   In  addition,  the  contract  stipulates  that  while  the 
juvenile's  case  is  open  with  diversion,  any  subsequent  offenses 
commited  or  any  appointments  missed  by  the  juvenile  can  be 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  contract  and  his/her  case  can  be 
terminated  unsuccessfully. 

If  the  client  successfully  completes  the  program,  his/her  case 
is  closed  and  no  juvenile  criminal  record  exists.   If  the 
juvenile  is  unsuccessful,  or  decides  to  voluntarily  withdraw 
from  the  program,  a  complaint  will  be  issued  and  the  youth  will 
proceed  through  the  court  system. 

ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA 


1.  A  juvenile,  age  7  to  17,  may  be  referred. 

2.  A  juvenile  who  commits  an  offense  within  the  Salem, 
Lawrence,  Lynn,  Peabody,  Ipswich,  or  Newburyport 
jurisdictions. 


3.   Criteria  as  it  applies  to  offense: 

First  Offense  in  most  cases  (subsequent  cases  may  be 

ref errable)  . 

All  cases  excepting  crimes  of  violence  are  potentially 
ref errable. 

Crimes  of  the  group  activity  nature  which  are  not  of  an 
occasional,  situational,  and  temporary  nature  are  not 

referrable. 

Crimes  of  a  physically  violent,  assaultive  or  aggressive 
nature,  or  crimes  which  include  a  strong  potential  for  the 
physically  injurious  consequence  of  such  behavior  are  not 

referrable. 

Cases  involving  traffic  offenses  are  referrable. 
Drug  Offense 

Referrals  can  be  made  on  "possession"  and  "use"  cases. 

Cases  in  which  the  District  Attorney's  Office  would  prosecute 

for  "sale"  are  not  referrable. 

Weapons  Offense 

It  is  the  policy  to  refer  "Carrying  Concealed  Weapons"  and 
■Illegal  Possession"  cases  provided  that  there  was  no  physical 
violence  in  the  act  itself  or  any  potential  injurious 
consequence  of  that  act. 

Police  Referrals 

When  a  youth  is  apprehended  and  arrested  for  committing  a 
juvenile  crime,  the  arresting  officer  carries  out  his/her  usual 
function  in  informing  them  of  their  rights  under  Miranda, 
collecting  and  securing  any  evidence  involved  in  the  case,  and 
safely  transporting  the  youth  to  the  police  station.   Upon 
arrival,  the  officer  informs  the  watch  commanders  about  the 
circumstances  and  nature  of  the  arrest  and  makes  recommendation 
as  to  the  youth's  eligibility  as  a  potential  candidate  for 
diversion.   The  juvenile  probation  officer  on-call  will  be 
notified  and  will  inform  the  officer  if  the  youth  may  be 
eligible  for  the  program. 

The  youth's  parents/guardians  will  be  notified,  and  the 
officer/commander  will  make  a  determination  of  the 
appropriateness  of  the  detention.   The  parents  will  be 
instructed  to  appear  with  their  child  for  a  screening  meeting 
at  an  appropriate  time,  during  the  next  session  of  the  District 
Court. 


The  police  officer,  juvenile  probation,  prosecutor  and  the 

program'  coordinator  will  participate  in  determining  the  youth's 

eligibility  for  the  program.   Meanwhile,  a  police 

representative  will  seek  a  criminal  complaint(s)  against  the 

juvenile  by  routine  procedures  in  the  District  Court;  however, 
the  complaint  will  not  be  signed  by  the  police  officer. 

Instead,  it  will  be  given  to  and  held  by  the  program 
coordinator . 

Civilian-Sought  Complaint 

When  a  civilian  seeks  a  criminal  complaint  against  a  juvenile, 
the  existing  procedure  is  followed  in  regard  to  scheduling  and 
holding  a  Clerk's  hearing;  however,  if  the  Clerk  determines 
that  there  is  probable  cause  to  issue  the  complaint,  he  will 
inquire  of  probation  whether  the  youth  is  eligible  for 
diversion  based  on  a  record  check.   If  probation  notifies  the 
Clerk  that  the  juvenile  is  a  potential  candidate,  the  Clerk 
will: 

1.  Refer  the  complaint  to  the  Juvenile  Diversion  Program  for 
the  explanation  of  procedure. 

2.  Instruct  the  juvenile  to  be  present  with  his/her  parents 
for  an  intake  meeting  with  a  Diversion  Coordinator  at  the 
District  Court. 

3.  Have  a  complaint  typed,  unsigned,  and  forwarded  to  the 
program  coordinator. 

Screening  Meeting/Protection  of  Constitutional  Rights 

At  the  screening  meeting,  the  juvenile  and  his/her  parents  are 
informed  of  the  Diversion  Program  by  the  program  coordinator 
and/or  Assistant  District  Attorney.   If  the  arresting  officer 
is  available  at  that  time,  he/she  will  be  asked  to  participate. 

The  youth  and  family  are  informed  of  their  options 
(participation  in  the  diversion  process,  or  prosecution  through 
the  normal  juvenile  court  process)  and  are  presented  with  the 
opportunity  of  further  inquisition  regarding  the  program. 

If  the  youth  and  the  parents  agree  to  participate  in  the 

procesr 

respons 

appear  L. 

taking  place,  a  comprhensive  probation  check  will  be  done.   If 

an  Assistant  District  Attorney  is  not  available  at  the  time  of 

the  meeting,  they  will  be  briefed  on  the  client  and  event  to 

ensure  adequate  prosecutor  review  is  maintained. 


Participation  in  the  program  is  voluntary;  a  youth  and/or  his 
parents  may  choose  to  withdraw  from  the  program  and  opt  for 
normal  prosecution  through  the  juvenile  court  process  without 
prejudice  or  bias. 

Goals  of  juvenile  Diversion 

To  develop  a  system  of  personalized  justice  in  those  cases 
which  can  be  handled  more  effectively  through  means  other  than 
the  traditional  court  process. 

To  channel  the  present,  relatively  rigid  system  of 
incarceration  or  removal  from  the  community,  into  a  more 
rehabilitative,  rather  than  punitive  system. 

To  avoid  the  delinquent  label,  alleviate  the  negative  social 
and  economic  consequence  attatched  to  such  a  label  and  reduce 
recidivism. 

To  alleviate  congested  court  dockets  and  reduce  the  costs 
associated  with  case  processing,  prosecution,  trial, 
incarceration,  probation  and  parole.   The  standard 
arrest-warrant-jail-trial  cycle  must  be  revamped  since  many  of 
the  current  problems  in  criminology,  such  as  increasing 
recidivism  rates,  are  an  inherent  defect  of  the  present  system, 

The  screening  and  diversion  of  juvenile  offenders  represents  a 
unique  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  present  system  provided 
that  the  screening  and  diversion  are  based  on  effective  and 
valid  guidelines  which  are  followed  with  reasonable  uniformity 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  JUVENILE  DIVERSION 


1.     WHAT  IS  T~E  JUVENILE  DIVERSION  PROGRAM? 

The  Juvenile  Diversion  Program  is  operated  by  the  Essex  County  District 
Attorney's  Office  and  is  designed  to  work  with  certain  juvenile  offei;dei:s  ^nrl 
their  families  by  offering  an  alternative  to  the  court  process. 

The  police  refer  eligible  juveniles  directly  to  the  Diversion  Program 
before  signing  a  criminal  complaint.   The  program's  emphasis  is  directed 
primarily  at  family  assessment,  drug  prevention,  treatment  planning,  and 
restitution. 


2.     WHY  NOT  PROSECUTE  ALL  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS? 

By  helping  youths  before  they  become  involved  in  serious  delinquent 
activity  through  participation  in  counseling,  the  program  decreases  the  sum.be  r 
of  repeat  offenders.   Therefore,  the  program  reduces  the  overload  on  local 
police  departments  and  the  court  system.   Youths  and  their  families,  through 
the  support  of  community  agencies,  learn  effective  ways  of  dealing  with 
delinquent  behavior.   Juveniles  who  successfully  complete  the  program  will  not 
have  a  juvenile  delinquency  record. 


3.  WHICH  JUVENILES  ARE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  DIVERSION  PROGRAM? 

A  juvenile  must  be  between  the  ages  of  7  and  17  and  live  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Essex  County.   Only  first  offenders  will  be  offered  Diversion. 
A  person  whose  delinquent  act  is  violent  will  not  be  eligible. 

4.  HOW  WILL  THE  REFERRAL  PROCESS  WORK  AND  HOW  WILL  THE  POLICE  BE  INVOLVED? 

The  police  decision  to  recommend  a  juvenile  for  this  program  is  a  major 
factor  in  deciding  whether  the  juvenile  will  be  accepted.   When  a  juvenile  is 
arrested,  the  arresting  officer  completes  the  normal  arrest,  booking,  and 
parent  notification  process.   After  notifying  the  juvenile  probation  officer 
and  checking  for  a  prior  record,  the  arresting  officer  will  then  make  a 
recommendation  concerning  the  juvenile's  eligibility  for  the  Diversion 
Program.   The  juvenile  and  his/her  parents  will  be  instructed  to  report  to  the 
District  Court. 
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5 .     WHAT  HAPPENS  AT  COURT  ON  THE  DAY  WHICH  ORDINARILY  WOULD  BE  FOR 
ARRAIGNMENT? 

On  the  day  the  juvenile  reports  to  court  for  what  is  usually  the 
arraignment,  the  determination  will  be  made  whether  to  allow  the  i"ir»er5  3«  into 
the  Diversion  Program.   This  determination  will  be  made  by  the  »rifesti*i« 
officer,  if  he  is  present  (otherwise  the  police  prosecutor  will  participate), 
the  Program  Coordinator,  and  an  Assistant  District  Attorney.   No  case  will  be 
assigned  to  Diversion  unless  an  Assistant  District  Attorney  signs  off  o^  the 
case,  and  unless  the  juvenile  and  parents  voluntarily  assent  to  the  program. 
If  the  case  is  approved  for  Diversion,  the  complaint  will'  not  go  forward  and 
the  Application  for  Complaint  will  be  held  in  abeyance. 


6 .     WON'T  THE  POLICE  3E  SUBJECT  TO  CIVIL  SUIT  IF  THEY  MAKE  AN  ARREST  AND 
THEN  DON'T  PROCEED  WITH  THE  COMPLAINT? 

As  long  as  an  arrest  is  proper  and  is  based  on  probable  cause,  a  police 
officer  will  not  be  liable  in  a  suit  for  false  arrest,  regardless  of  whether 
the  defendant  is  brought  to  court.   All  cases  dealing  with  this  subject  have 
ruled  that  a  defendant  may  waive  this  right  to  be  brought  before  the 
magistrate,  and  such  a  waiver  is  enforceable  if  made  freely  and  voluntarily. 
Juveniles  eligible  for  this  program  and  their  parents  will  be  advised  that  they 
have  a  right  to  go  before  a  court.   Only  if  this  right  is  waived  in  writing 
will  the  juvenile  be  allowed  in  the  program. 

Further,  only  juveniles  who  freely  admit  their  responsibility  in  the 
crime  charged  will  be  allowed  to  participate. 


7.     ONCE  A  JUVENILE  IS  ADMITTED  IN  THE  DIVERSION  PROGRAM.  HOW  WILL  THE 
POLICE  AND  PROSECUTOR  KNOW  IF  THE  JUVENILE  IS  COMPLYING  WITH  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  AND  WHAT  HAPPENS  IF  A  JUVENILE  FAILS  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THE 
PROGRAM? 

The  Juvenile  Diversion  Program  Coordinator  supervises  the  juvenile's 
case.   This  includes  monitoring  counseling/  community  service,  and 
restitution.   Police  are  kept  informed  on  the  juvenile's  progress.   If  the 
juvenile  does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  imposed  on  him/her  or  if  the 
juvenile  chooses  to  voluntarily  withdraw  from  the  program,  the  arresting 
officer  or  police  prosecutor  will  be  asked  to  issue  the  complaint,  and  the 
normal  criminal  process  will  begin. 


JUVENILE  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

Eastern  District  Attorney's  Office 
Kevin  M.  Burke,  District  Attorney 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
AUTHORITY  AND  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  JUVENILE  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 


Discussed  herein  is  the  authority  and  procedure  by  which 
the  Office  of  the  District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
diverts  certain  juveniles  accused  of  offenses  from  the 
traditional  juvenile  justice  justice  procedures,  M.G.L.  c.  119. 

The  Office  of  the  District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern 
District  exists  by  virtue  of  statute,  M.G.L.  c.  12,  sec.    12 
et  seq.   Like  the  other  ten  District  Attorney  Offices  in  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Eastern  District  Attorney  is  an  independent 
agency  within  the  Executive  branch  of  the  state  government  of 
the  Commonwealth.   See  Lodge  v.  District  Attorney  for  the 
Suffolk  District,  21  Mass.  App.  Ct.  277  (1985),  further 
appellate  review  denied,  396  Mass.  1106  (1986). 

The  District  Attorney  is  empowered  to  represent  the 
Commonwealth  in  a  range  of  legal  matters,  subject  to  the 
superseding  power  of  the  Attorney  General.   Town  of  Burlington 
v.  District  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District,  381  Mass.  717 , 
719-720  (1980).   The  Attorney  General  and  the  District  Attorney 
may  interchange  official  duties,  M.G.L.  c.  12,  sec.  27. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  District  Attorney 
exercises  executive  power,  largely  free  of  control  by  the 
judicial  branch,  on  separation  of  powers  grounds.   Burlington, 
supra  at  721.   See  also  Ames  v.  Attorney  General,  332  Mass. 
246,  253  (1955).   The  most  unfetterea  power  possessed  by  the 
District  Attorney  in  regard  to  cases  is  his  power  to  enter  a 
nolle  prosequi.   "A  district  attorney  has  the  absolute  power  to 
enter  a  nolle  prosequi  on  his  official  responsibility  without 
approval  or  intervention  of  the  court."   Attorney  General  -v. 
Tufts,  239  Mass.  458,  537-538  (1921). 

Juvenile  justice  is  a  place  where  prosecutorial  discretion 
has  been  used  to  very  good  effect.   The  juvenile  justice  system 
has  only  limited  ability  to  address  the  underlying  problems,  as 
opposed  to  the  specific  conduct,  of  the  juvenile  offender. 
Moreover,  the  processing  of  minor  juvenile  offenses  places 
additional  burdens  on  a  court  system  already  under  considerable 
strain.   Recognizing  these  facts,  the  District  Attorney  has 
created  a  diversion  program  that  operates  essentially  on  a 
contractual  basis  to  enable  intervention  into  the  offender's 
life  and  family,  without  either  burdening  the  courts  or  giving 
the  juvenile  a  record.    In  creating  the  program,  the  District 
Attorney  is  stating  that  there  are  many  juvenile  offenses  which 
he  would  prefer  not  to  prosecute.  Given  his  power  to  enter  a 
nolle  prosequi  if  necessary,  this  expression  of  preference  is 
quite  persuasive.   Even  more  persuasive,  though,  is  the 
wide-spread  concurrence  with  the  philosophy  of  diversion  among 
juvenile  justice  professionals  and  its  demonstrated 
effectiveness. 


Getting  to  the  operational  level,  diversions  are  of  two 
kinds,  pre-complaint  and  post-complaint.   ?r e-complaint 
diversions  are  themselves  of  two  kinds,  cases  in  which  arrest 
has  occurred,  and  cases  in  which  arrest  has  not  occurred.   A 
police  agency,  aware  of  facts  which  may  support  a  juvenile 
prosecution,  is  not  required  to  institute  such  prosecutions. 
Indeed,  the  decision  not  to  institute  proceedings  conforms  well 
to  to  the  policy  statement,  contained  in  M.G.L.  c.  119,  sec. 
53,  that  the  juvenile  offender  be  treated  as  a  parent  would 
treat  a  child.   Of  course,  if  the  juvenile  has  been  arrested, 
he  or  she  has  the  right  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
either  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  being  released  from  custody, 
M.G.L.  c.  119,  sec.  67.   However,  the  juvenile,  as  owner  of 
that  right,  can  waive  it,  at  least  with  a  parent's 
concurrence . 

Thus,  whether  arrest  has  or  has  not  occurred,  the  legal 
analysis  is  much  the  same.   The  police  agency,  aware  of  the 
potential  exercise  of  prosecutorial  discretion  and  in 
consultation  with  the  District  Attorney's  Office,  uses  its 
descretion  (with  juvenile  and  parental  consent  in  arrest 
situation)  not  to  seek  complaints,  choosing  instead  to  refer 
the  juvenile  to  the  diversion  program.   Unless  the  police 
agency  seeks  the  court  action  provided  for  in  M.G.L.  c.  119, 
sec.  54,  the  court  is  simply  not  involved. 

Stated  more  simply,  pre-complaint  diversion  occurs  ONLY 
when  the  police  agency,  the  District  Attorney's  Office,  the 
juvenile  and  the  juvenile's  parent  ALL  concur  that  diversion 
better  serves  the  interests  of  the  juvenile  and  the  interests 
of  justice  than  does  prosecution. 

Post-complaint  diversions  rest  upon  a  different  basis. 
Once  a  case  has  been  brought  to  court,  it  is  the  Judge  who 
controls  when  it  appears  and  reappears  on  the  session  list. 
Therefore,  since  diversion  by  definition  requires  that  a  case 
not  return  to  court  in  the  normal  course,  the  assent  of  the 
Judge  to  a  continuance  of  the  matter  is  needed.   However, 
diversion  only  occurs  when  both  parties  desire  it.   Seldom  will 
a  Judge  refuse  the  joint  request  of  the  parties  for  a 
continuance. 

In  theory,  if  a  judge  declined  to  grant  the  continuance  to 
permit  diversion,  the  Commonwealth  would  have  the  power  to 
enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  terminating  the  court's  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter.   As  a  practical  matter,  this  is  unlikely  to 
occur  since  the  threat  of  court  sanction  is  the  inducement  for 
the  juvenile  and  the  family  to  participate  in  the  therapy  or 
other  intervention  that  diversion  provides. 

In  summary,  the  authority  to  divert  complaints  rests  upon 
the  broad  discretion  of  the  District  Attorney  to  enter  a  nolle 
prosequi  in  a  case.   Logically,  since  the  District  Attorney  can 
terminate  a  prosecution  even  after  it  has  commenced,  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  judicial  economy  to  permit  him  to  divert 
matters  he  does  not  wish  to  prosecute. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
STANDARDS  FOR  JUVENILE  DIVERSION  PROGRAM  ACCEPTANCE/COMPLIANCE 


All  Participants  in  the  the  Diversion  Program  are  referred 
pre-complaint  by  a  Police  Officer  or  Clerk-Magistrate  or 
post-complaint  by  a  Judge.   Eligibility  is  determined  on  a 
case  by  case  basis  following  certain  basic  criteria.    The 
following  factors  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Diversion 
Coordinator,  Arresting  Officer,  and  Assistant  District  Attorney 
or  Police  Prosecutor.   However,  the  ultimate  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  divert  a  case  at  the  pre-complaint  level 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  or 
Police  Prosecutor  who  have  prosecutorial  discretion  to 
determine  whether  to  bring  a  case  into  court.  Additionally,  no 
case  may  be  diverted  without  the  approval  of  a  diversion  staff 
member.    No  singular  factor  is  itself  determinative  of  whether 
the  juvenile  is  prosecuted  or  diverted. 

A.  STANDARDS  FOR  ACCEPTANCE 

1.  A  juvenile,  age  7  to  17,  may  be  referred. 

2.  First  Offenses  in  most  cases,  though  subsequent  cases 
may  be  referrable.   Prior  involvement  with  the  police, 
and  prior  court  involvement  are  considered  (including 
investigations,  adjudications,  dismissals,  and  cases 
continued  without  a  finding)  and  may  be  a  basis  for 
denial  of  entry  into  the  program. 

3.  Crimes  of  a  group  activity  which  are  not  of  an 
occasional,  situational,  and  temporary  nature  are 
not  referrable. 

4.  Delinquent  acts  of  violence  (defined  as  serious  bodily 
injury)  are  not  referrable.   Crimes  of  an  aggressive  or 
assaultive  nature  may  be  referrable  in  certain 
circumstances.   These  cases  are  scrutinized  closely  by 
the  ADA,  Police  Prosecutor  and  Coordinator. 
Additionally,  victim  input,  and  authorization  from  the 
Director  or  Assistant  Program  Director  are  required  in 
cases  of  this  nature. 

Charges  of  indecent  assault  &  battery  are  not 
referrable  absent  exceptional  circumstances  in 
which  case  the  Coordinator  and  ADA  must  have  prior 
approval  from  the  Chief  of  District  Court  Prosecution. 

5.  Drug  Offenses:  Referrals  can  be  made  on  "possession" 
and  "use'cases.   Cases  in  which  the  District  Attorney's 
Office  would  prosecute  for  "sale"  are  not  referrable. 


6. 


Weapons  Offenses:  It  is  the  policy  to  refer  "Carrying 

Concealed  Weapons"  and  "Illegal  Possession"  cases 

provided  there  was  no  physical  violence  in  the  act 
itself. 


7.  Absent  exceptional  and  mitigating  circumstances,  the 
following  cases  will  NOT  be  diverted: 

Armed  Robbery,  Unarmed  Robbery 

Breaking  and  Entering  (Nighttime-  Dwelling) 

Indecent  Assault  and  Battery 

Mayhem 

Operating  Under  the  Influence  of  Liquor 

Possession  of  Controlled  Substance  W/Intent  to  Distribute 

Rape,  attempted,  assault  w/intent,  of  child,  statutory 

8.  Restitution  is  determined  pursuant  to  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  Victim  Witness  Assistance  Program. 
Restitution  orders  may  be  joint  and  several  or 
individual.    A  determination  of  restitution  is  made  by 
the  coordinator  after  consultation  with  an  Assistant 
District  Attorney  and  a  Victim  Witness  Advocate.   Where 
the  ADA  concludes  that  the  delinquent  act  was  a  joint 
venture  where  the  defendants  are  equally  culpable, 

the  order  will  be  joint  and  several.    In  the  event  that 
the  facts  are  of  a  nature  that  the  ADA  may  discern  that 
the  fault  is  NOT  equally  distributed  based  upon  the 
charges  and  fact  pattern,  the  restitution  will  be 
determined  accordingly. 

Indigent  Juveniles  will  not  be  excluded  from  the  program 
solely  because  of  an  inability  to  pay  restitution.   The 
program  will  attempt  to  make  longer  payment  schedules 
when  appropriate. 

The  Juvenile  and  Parent(s)  or  Guardian  are  informed  that 
fulfillment  of  the  restitution  component  of  the  diversion 
contract  does  NOT  render  them  immune  from  civil  action. 

9.  The  Juvenile  Must  acknowledge  responsibility  for  his/her 
behavior  in  the  offense. 

10.  The  juvenile  and  family  must  be  amenable  to  all  the 
terras  and  conditions  of  the  contract  and  treatment 
program  established  by  the  Program  Coordinator  and 
Assistant  D.A..   Juveniles  who  do  not  agree  to  attend 
counseling  and  complete  community  service  projects 
shall  be  denied  entry  into  the  program. 

11.  The  juvenile  and  parent(s)  are  informed  that  their 
participation  in  the  program  is  voluntary  and  that  the 
case  may  be  brought  forward  in  court  at  any  time  upon 
their  request. 


B.   STANDARDS  FOR  COMPLIANCE 

Upon  unsuccessful  termination  or  voluntary  withdrawal,  the 
complaint  will  be  issued  against  the  juvenile  and  the  normal 
juvenile  court  process  shall  resume  in  a  non-prejudiced 
manner.   The  following  conditions  are  violative  of  a  juvenile's 
contract  with  the  diversion  program,  and  may  result  in  the 
unsuccessful  termination  of  the  juvenile  from  the  program. 

1.  Failure  of  the  juvenile  to  attend  counseling  on  a  regular 
basis . 

2.  Failure  of  the  juvenile  to  complete  assigned  community 
service  projects. 

3.  Commission  of  a  subsequent  offense  (discretionary). 

4.  Failure  to  pay  restitution  (discretionary). 


C.   SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAM  COMPLETION 

When  a  client  successfully  completes  the  goals  of  the 
diversion  program,  the  termination  process  begins.   The 
diversion  coordinator  will  monitor  the  follow-up  procedure  for 
each  clienz  that  successfully  completes  the  program. 

1.  The  coordinator  will  co;.-act  each  family  by  letter 
within  a  60  day  period  after  program  completion. 

2.  If  additional  services  are  requested,  the  coordinator 
will  secure  the  needed  services. 
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B.   STANDARDS  FOR  COMPLIANCE 

Upon  unsuccessful  termination  or  voluntary  withdrawal,  the 
complaint  will  be  issued  against  the  juvenile  and  the  normal 
juvenile  court  process  shall  resume  in  a  non-prejudiced 
manner.   The  following  conditions  are  violative  of  a  juvenile's 
contract  with  the  diversion  program,  and  may  result  in  the 
unsuccessful  termination  of  the  juvenile  from  the  program. 

1.  Failure  of  the  juvenile  to  attend  counseling  on  a  regular 
basis . 

2.  Failure  of  the  juvenile  to  complete  assigned  community 
service  projects. 

3.  Commission  of  a  subsequent  offense  (discretionary). 

4.  Failure  to  pay  restitution  (discretionary). 


SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAM 
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ZSSZX  COUNTY  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY'S  JUVENILE  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

Combined  District  Court  Data 
January  1-December  31,  1993 


Total  Number  of  Males  Diverted    4  64 


Total  Number  of  Females  Diverted    254 


Total  Number  of  Juveniles  Diverted   718 


Offense 

1 

1 

1 

18 

1 

7 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

51 

4 

2 

16 

5 

3 

49 

3 

28 

5 

2 

1 

1 

11 

3 

1 

Affray 

Alcohol  in  Public 

Annoying  Phone  Calls 

Assault  and  Battery 

Assault  and  Battery  in  Presence  of  a  Police 

Assault  and  Battery  with  a  Dangerous  Weapon 

Assault  and  Battery  on  a  Police  Officer 

Attempt  to  Burn 

Attempting  to  Commit  a  Crime 

Bomb  Scare/Threat 

Breach  of  Peace 

Breaking  and  Entering 

Breaking  and  Entering  to  Commit  Misdemeanor 

Breaking  and  Entering  into  a  Dwelling 

Breaking  and  Entering  into  a  Motor  Vehicle 

Burning  Personal  Property 

Conspiracy  to  Violate  Controlled  Substance  Law 

Disorderly  Conduct 

Disturbance 

Disturbing  the  Peace 

Failure  to  Disperse 

False  Fire  Alarm 

Forgery 

Harrassing  Phone  Calls 

Larceny  From  a  Motor  Vehicle 

Larceny  From  a  Person 

Larceny  of  a  Credit  Card 


1 Larceny  of  Store  Goods 

_14 Larceny  Over  $250.00 

_25 Larceny  Under  $250.00 

_28 Malicious  Damage 

_68 Malicious  Destruction  of  Property 

_64 Minor  in  Possession  of  Alcohol 

_12 Minor  Transporting  Alcohol 

1 Motor  Vehicle  Trespass 

_40 Motor  Vehicle  Offenses 

1 Obscene  Phone  Calls 

_36 Operating  MV  w/o  License 

6 Possession  Burglarious  Tools 

_29 Possession  of  Class  "D"  Substance 

4 Possession  of  a  Dangerous  Weapon 

1 Possession  of  Fireworks 

2 Possession  of  Molatov  Cocktail 

3 Possession  of  Stolen  Motor  Vehicle 

2 Public  Drinking 

_11 Receiving  Stolen  Motor  Vehicle 

_17 Receiving  Stolen  Property 

_224 Shoplifting 

2 Throwing  Missiles  at  Train 

1 Throwing  Object  on  a  Public  Way 

3      Threatening  to  Commit  a  Crime 

3 Threatening  to  do  Bodily  Harm 

_50 Trespassing 

2 Unarmed  Robbery 

_25 Unauthorized  Use  of  Motor  Vehicle 

1 Uttering  Forged  Instrument 

_10 Violation  of  City  Ordinance 

1 Wanton  Destruction 

909      TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  COMPLAINTS 
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2 

Amesbury 

26 

An dove r 

16 

Beverly 

131 

Danvers 

7 

Hamilton 

15 

loswich 

59 

Lawrence 

87 

Lvnn 

5 

Lynnf ield 

Manchester 

15 

Marblehead 
Merrimac 

48 

Methuen 

7 

Middleton 

2 

Nahant 

9 

Newbury 

24 

Newburyport 

50 

North  Andover 

60 

Peabody 

2 

Rowley 

65 

Salem 

27 

Salisbury 

30 

Saugus 

6 

State 

7 

Swamp scott 

5 

Wenham 

5 

West  Newbury 

1 

New  Hampshire 

1 

Vermont 

718      TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JUVENILES  DIVERTED 


^anuary 

February 
March 

At-  1  1 

June 


July 


August 

Septembe: 

October 

November 

December 


Aae  of  Juveniles 

Sixteen  (16) 
Fifteen  (15) 
Fourteen  (14) 
Thirteen  (13) 
Twelve  (12) 
Under  Twelve 

TOTAL 


Males 

26 

32 

36 

56 

34 

36 

44 

38 

38 

46 

_4  9_ 

29 

Females 

21 

18 

19 

39 

21 

14 

22 

24 

27 

19 

15 

15 

Recidivism   Rate     (number   of    re-arrests) 

Males  47 

Females  12 

TOTAL  59 


Torsi 

47 

50 

55 

95 

55 

50 

66 

62 

65 

65 

64 

44 

Males 

Females 

Total 

15  6 

75 

231 

10  6 

49 

155 

85 

55 

140 

56 

51 

107 

38 

15 

53 

23 

9 

32 

464 

254 

718 

City   of   Residency 


7 

Amesbury 

_3  9_ 

Ar.dover 

1 

Arlington 

1 

Eellingham 

_17_ 

Beverly 

1 

Boston 

2 

Boxford 

7 

Byfield 

1 

Chelsea 

_14_ 

Dar.vers 

1 

Dracut 

1 

East  Boston 

3 

Essex 

3 

Everett 

2 

Georgetown 

8 

Gloucester 

6 

Groveland 

6 

Haverhill 

4 

Ipswich 

1 

Jamaica  Plain 

_96 

Lawrence 

1 

Lowell 

_164 

Lynn 

6 

Lynnf ield 

10 

Marblehead 

4 

Melrose 

1 

Merrimac 

_32 

Methuen 

3 

Middleton 

1 

Nahant 

5 

Newbury 

16 

Newburyport 

2  6 

North  Andover 

6 

North  Reading 

7  0 

Peabody 

10 

Revere 

2_ 

Rowley 

55 

Salem 

__23 

Salisbury 

21 

Saugus 

1 

South  Weymouth 

7_ 

Swampscott 

1_ 

Tewksbury 

1 

Topsf ield 

5_ 

Wakefield 

1 

Ware 

1 

Wenham 

2 

West  Newbury 

1 

Winthrop 

OTHER 


1_     Georgia 

1_     Maine 

4        New  Hampshire 


TOTAL     NUMBER     OF      JUVENILES     DIVERTED     718 


Group  &  Gang  Violence:  Coordinating  the 
School  &  Community  Response 


GANGS 


are   a  community  problem 


Gangs,  once  found  only  in 
the  largest  cities,  have 
invaded  communities  of 
all  sizes  across  the  United 
States.   Studies  have  document- 
ed increases  in  gang  violence  in 
recent  years  and  attributed  this 
growth  to  many  factors,  includ- 
ing population  shifts  from  cen- 
tral cities  to  small  towns, 
increased  profits  from  drug 
dealing,  and  immigration  of 
gang  members  from  other  coun- 
tries. Gangs  have  become  an 
issue  that  local  governments, 
schools,  and  parents  cannot 
ignore. 

Gangs  bring  fear  and  violence  to 
a  neighborhood.  Property  is  van- 
dalized and  marred  with  graffiti. 
Residents  are  intimidated  and 
often  seek  refuge  inside  their 
homes,  afraid  to  come  out. 
Young  people  drop  out  of  school 
and  become  involved  in  criminal 
gang  activities.   Businesses  are 
often  forced  to  close  down  or 
move  out.  taking  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  away  from 
the  community. 

Defining  Gangs     Gang:  A  group  of  people  who 

form  an  allegiance,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others,  for  common  pur- 
poses and  engage  in  violent, 
unlawful  anti-social  or  criminal 
activity. 

Gangs  can  vary  tremendously  in 
organization,  leadership,  control 
over  members,  and  focus.  One 
well-known  model  describes 
three  categories  of  gangs: 

I    Scavengers:  Members  have 
nothing  more  in  common 
than  impulsive  behavior  and 
a  need  to  belong. 


I    Territorial:  Members  see  an 
area  or  neighborhood  as 
theirs  and  take  control  of  it. 

I    Organized  or  corporate: 

Members  focus  on  money- 
making  activities. 

The  reasons  why  a  group  stays 
together  offer  another  way  to  look 
at  gangs.  The  following  factors, 
either  alone  or  in  combination, 
help  bond  gang  members. 

I  Social:  The  desire  for  friend- 
ship, support,  and  a  sense  of 
belonging. 

I    Criminal:  Making  money. 

I  Violent;  The  desire  to  injure 
or  harass  other  groups  or  the 
general  population. 

I    Turf  control:  Control  over 
all  activities  in  a  specific  area. 

Leaders  and  Followers 

Some  gangs  are  highly  orga- 
nized with  strict  rules,  while 
others  are  more  loosely  struc- 
tured.  Gangs  often  imitate  the 
military  with  soldiers,  lieu- 
tenants, and  captains,  or  they 
may  imitate  the  government 
with  presidents,  vice  presidents, 
and  defense  departments. 
Members  often  have  to  prove 
their  loyalty  through  rituals  that 
involve  illegal  acts. 

Levels  of  membership  commonly 
found  in  gangs  are: 

I    Leaders:  Usually  young 
adults  who  control  gang  poli- 
cy and  activity,  handing  out 
rewards  and  punishments. 

I    Core:  Full  gang  members 
whose  daily  activities  focus 
on  the  gang's  interests. 
Leaders  often  consult  these 
members. 


taking    a   stand   against   crime    and   drugs 
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I    Associate:  Full  gang  mem- 
bers who  have  gone  through 
the  initiation  and  know  the 
secret  language,  signals, 
"colors",  dress,  and  tradi- 
tions. These  members  may  be 
active  in  the  gang  every  day  or 
simply  "on  call." 

I    Potential  or  "wanna-bes": 

Individuals  as  young  as  seven 
or  eight  years  old  who  admire 
and  respect  gangs  and  are 
interested  in  joining. 

Race,  Ethnic,  and 
Gender  Identity 

Youth  gangs  often  organize 
according  to  ethnic  neighbor- 
hoods or  geographic  boundaries 
and  are  often  predominantly 
members  of  the  same  race. 
While  gang  violence  traditionally 
has  occurred  between  rival 
gangs  of  the  same  ethnic  back- 
ground, conflicts  between  differ- 
ent groups  do  occur. 

In  the  past,  gangs  were  almost 
exclusively  a  male-dominated 
activity.  Any  girl  involved 
played  the  role  of  "hanger-on" 
or  girlfriend  of  a  gang  member. 
However,  exclusive  girl  gangs 
are  becoming  more  common. 
Most  are  the  female  counter- 
parts of  male  gangs,  where  affili- 
ations exist  to  varying  degrees, 
while  there  are  a  few  that  are 
totally  independent. 

Signs  That  Gangs  Have 
Moved  In 

Gangs  have  unique  symbols, 
signs,  and  behaviors  that  declare 
their  presence.  Based  on  cur- 
rent trends,  you  might  find  the 
following  signs  when  a  gang  has 
invaded  the  community: 


a  rival  gang's  symbols  upside 
down.   Such  a  challenge  can 
lead  to  violence. 

I    Clothing  or  "colors":  Some 
gangs  choose  certain  articles 
of  clothing  or  a  different  man- 
ner of  wearing  clothes  to 
show  their  allegiance  to  a 
specific  gang. 

I    Hand  signals:  Gangs  use 
hand  signals  and  gestures 
called  "throw"  signs  to  com- 
municate. 

I    Language:  The  meanings 
of  existing  words  can  be 
changed  or  new  words  creat- 
ed as  a  gang  code. 

I    Tatoos:  Many  members  use 
gang  symbols  as  designs  for 
tatoos. 

Why  Youth  Join  Gangs 

A  young  person  may  seek  gang 
membership  for  some  or  all  of 
these  reasons: 

I    Surrogate  family:  Young 
people  join  gangs  to  receive 
the  attention  and  sense  of 
belonging  they  feel  are  lack- 
ing at  home. 

I    Recognition  and  self- 
esteem:  Some  youth  join 
gangs  for  status,  particularly 
if  they  are  doing  poorly  in 
school  or  are  unemployed. 
If  teenagers  don't  see  them- 
selves as  the  smart  ones,  the 
leaders,  or  the  star  athletes, 
they  join  groups  where  they 
feel  they  can  be  successful. 

I    Family  history.  Many  street 
gang  members  carry  on  a 
family  tradition  established 
by  their  brothers  or  sisters, 
parents,  grandparents, 
uncles,  aunts,  cousins. 


I    Protection:  Some  youths 
join  gangs  to  protect  them- 
selves. Alienated  from  police 
and  other  authorities,  they 
rely  on  fellow  gang  members 
to  help  protect  them  from 
attacks  by  outsiders. 

I    Excitement:  The  challenges 
and  risks  of  gang  member- 
ship appeal  to  youth  who  are 
not  managing  their  lives  well 
at  home  or  school  or  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Ill 

An  Indianapolis  Star  article 
about  a  youth  conference  includ- 
ed an  interview  with  two  teenage 
boys  who  had  moved  from  a 
tough  inner-city  neighborhood 
permeated  by  distrust  to  a  sub- 
urban community.  Both  had 
become  involved  in  a  community 
service  project  that  refurbished 
dilapidated  homes.  In  talking 
with  the  reporter  about  this  pro- 
ject one  admitted  that  "If  I  wasn't 
in  something  like  this.  I'd  proba- 
bly end  up  in  a  gang. "  His  friend 
countered  with  "Well  actually 
we're  in  a  kind  of  gang.  We're 
more  than  five  people,  we  hang 
out  together,  and  we  help  each 
other.  That's  what  a  gang  is. 
The  only  thing  is,  we  help  people. 
We  don't  shoot  other  people." 

Ill 


Graffiti:  Drawings  or  letter- 
ing are  used  to  stake  out  a 
turf  controlled  by  a  particular 
gang.   Gangs  challenge  each 
other  by  defacing  or  drawing 
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I    Intimidation:   Some  young 
people  feel  pressured,  even 
threatened,  by  friends  or 
relatives  to  join  a  gang. 

I    Lack  of  alternatives:  Lack 
of  job  opportunities,  absence 
of  positive  recreational 
choices,  or  lack  of  effective 
responses  to  peer  pressure 
can  create  a  climate  favoring 
gang  membership. 

I    Money:  It's  difficult  to  coun- 
teract the  financial  rewards  of 
gang  membership,  such  as 
shared  profits  from  drug  traf- 
ficking, extortion,  or  other 
illegal  activities.   To  a  teen, 
money  often  means  social 
status. 

Gang  Prevention 
Strategies 

Everyone  must  work  together  to 
stop  the  spread  of  gangs  into 
the  community.  A  combination 
of  the  following  strategies  can 
discourage  gangs  from  invading 
your  community. 

I    Social  intervention: 

Counselors  and  social  work- 
ers can  encourage  gang  mem- 
bers and  young  people  at  risk 
of  gang  involvement  to  join 
programs  that  offer  compan- 
ionship, support,  and  positive 
activities. 

I    Legal  sanctions:  Gang 
members  can  be  arrested  and 
prosecuted  on  non-gang  charges 
such  as  carrying  illegal 
firearms. 

I    Resource  development: 

Businesses,  schools,  and 
municipal  agencies  can  work 
together  to  develop  positive 
alternatives  to  gang  member- 
ship, including  skill  develop- 
ment, jobs,  and  recreation. 


I    Community  mobilization: 

Government  agencies,  schools, 
civic  groups,  and  religious 
organizations  can  join  with 
parents  to  educate  the  com- 
munity about  gangs  and 
organize  anti-gang  initiatives. 

What  Communities  Do 
to  Fight  Gangs 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 

Mothers'  groups  have  spoken  at 
schools,  worked  towards  tighter 
gun  controls,  and  persuaded  the 
police  to  pay  more  attention  to 
gang  activities. 

Stockton,  California:  The 

Unified  School  District's  Anti- 
Drug/ Gang  Program  distributes 
information  packets  on  why 
young  people  join  gangs,  how 
gangs  operate,  and  how  to  spot 
gangs  in  the  neighborhood. 


They  also  mail  information  to 
parents  of  children  who  are  sus- 
pected of  gang  involvement  and 
hold  meetings  with  the  parents. 

Rochester,  New  York:  The 

Monroe  County  Department  of 
Social  Services  involves  parents 
in  designing  positive  activities 
for  youth.  They  plan  summer 
activities  at  the  pools  and 
libraries,  hold  group  meetings 
where  parents  can  talk  about 
teen  problems,  and  try  to  find 
jobs  for  young  people. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas:   Members 
of  the  Police  Department's  Gang 
Intelligence  Unit  bring  residents 
and  police  together  to  share 
information  and  concerns  about 
gangs.   Officers  help  with  the 
daily  opening  and  closing  of 
schools,  monitor  athletic  events, 
and  meet  monthly  with  citizens 
to  discuss  gang  problems. 


Joining  A  Gang 


Is  A  Dead  End! 


In  a  gang,  you're  more  likely  to  wind  up  killed,  injured, 
or  in  jail— and  without  a  good  future.  Don't  let  your- 
self get  trapped. 
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Reaching  Out:  Building 
Partnerships  With 
Others 

The  cornerstone  of  effective  anti- 
gang  efforts  is  a  partnership 
among  law  enforcement,  par- 
ents, schools,  religious  institu- 
tions, media,  community  organi- 
zations, social  agencies,  busi- 
ness, and  young  people.   Here 
are  some  suggestions  on  defin- 
ing roles  for  these  partners:  For 
additional  help,  see  Selected 
Resources. 

Law  Enforcement 

I    Train  parents  and  others  about 
how  to  spot  gang  graffiti  and 
how  to  report. 

I    Coordinate  identification  and 
suppression  of  gang  activity. 

I    Attend  community,  school,  or 
religious  group  meetings  — 
any  place  where  parents  get 
together  —  to  discuss  gang 
activities. 

I    Make  sure  parents  know 
what  help  is  available. 

I    Organize  positive  activities  for 
young  people  such  as  Police 
Athletic  Leagues  or  Boys  & 
Girls  Clubs. 

I    Develop  a  community-based 
presence  in  high-crime,  low- 
income  neighborhoods  to 
increase  trust  and  respect. 

Young  People 

I    Survey  youth  in  schools  and 
youth  programs  about  their 
concerns,  fears,  and  needs. 

I    Start  a  citywide  Youth  Council 
to  provide  a  forum  for  discus- 
sion and  influence  govern- 
ment policies  affecting  young 
people. 

I   Take  the  lead  in  designing 
and  promoting  programs  that 
educate  children  and  teens 


about  gangs  and  provide 
them  with  activities  that 
counter  the  appeals  of  gang 
membership. 

Parents 

I    Leam  about  signs  of  gang 
activity  —  such  as  graffiti, 
hand  signs,  and  clothing 
styles  or  colors. 

I    Learn  why  youth  join  gangs 
and  how  to  counter  those 
influences. 

I    Sharpen  parenting  skills  and 
use  them  to  communicate 
effectively  with  your  child. 

I    Get  involved  in  programs  that 
create  healthy  outlets  — 
sports,  hobbies,  youth  clubs, 
etc.  —  for  youth. 

Schools 

I    Establish  policies  that  dis- 
courage or  prevent  gang 
involvement.  Train  and 
enable  personnel  to  imple- 
ment policies  effectively. 

I   Train  teachers  on  ways  to 
improve  a  child's  self-esteem. 

I    Educate  teachers  about  rec- 
ognizing signs  of  gang  activity. 

I    Start  a  drop-out  prevention 
program. 

I    Prohibit  symbols  that  suggest 
drug  trade  or  gang  activity  — 
such  as  gold  chains,  expen- 
sive watches  and  clothing,  or 
gang-related  clothing  styles. 

I    Keep  schools  open  before  and 
after  regular  school  hours  — 
even  on  weekends  —  to  give 
students  a  safe  place  to 
study:  offer  tutoring  or  spe- 
cial activities. 

I   Contact  parents  immediately 
if  their  child  shows  signs  of 
gang  activity. 

I    Develop  approaches  to 
address  truancy. 


Ill 

The  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of 
America's  Gang  Prevention 
Through  Targeted  Outreach  pro- 
gram realizes  that  the  young 
people  most  likely  to  get  involved 
in  gangs  will  not  seek  out  the 
club's  activities.  Using  referrals 
from  the  courts,  police,  schools, 
and  other  community  agencies, 
club  staff  work  the  streets  to  per- 
suade teens  that  Boys  &  Girls 
Clubs  can  offer  the  same  sense 
of  belonging  that  gangs  provide 
—  and  many  more  positive  activi- 
ties —  in  a  place  that's  safe. 
This  aggressive  recruiting  strate- 
gy is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  teens  want  four  things:  a 
sense  of  belonging,  a  sense  of 
usefulness,  a  sense  of  compe- 
tence, and  a  sense  of  being  able 
to  influence  peers  and  that's 
why  they  join  gangs.  Why  not 
join  a  Boys  &  Girls  Club  instead? 
After  they  are  recruited  young 
people  are  mainstreamed  into 
regular  club  activities.  They're 
never  publicly  identified  as  mem- 
bers or  potential  members  of  a 
gang;  however,  the  club  provides 
case  management  and  tracking 
services  to  offer  support  and 
ease  the  transition.  An  evalua- 
tion of  Gang  Prevention  Through 
Targeted  Outreach  found  that 
almost  half  the  youth  recruited 
and  mainstreamed  into  the  pro- 
gram during  1990  and  1991 
improved  their  behavior  in  school 
and  decreased  their  involvement 
in  the  juvenile  justice  system  and 
gangs. 

Ill 
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I    Generate  alternative  pro- 
grams to  teach  young  people 
reading  and  math  skills. 

I    Teach  problem-solving,  deci- 
sion-making, and  conflict 
management  skills  to  all 
students. 

I    Start  a  community  service 
program  to  give  young  people 
the  opportunity  to  identify 
problems,  design  solutions, 
and  develop  a  positive  stake 
in  the  community. 

I    Help  mobilize  the  neighbor- 
hood to  create  Drug- 
Free/Gun-Free  School  Zones. 

Religious  Institutions 

I    Leam  about  how  gangs  affect 
the  community. 

I  Open  meeting  and  other 
spaces  to  positive  youth 
activities. 

I    Support  such  community 
activities  as  clean-up  cam- 
paigns, anti-crime  rallies, 
block  parties,  and  youth-led 
service  projects. 

I    Start  a  youth  ministry. 

I    Use  education,  recreation, 
and  counseling  efforts  to 
reach  out  to  young  people  at 
high  risk  of  gang  involvement. 

>    Start  parent  support  groups. 

Media 

I    Support  gang  prevention  and 
awareness  campaigns. 

I    Don't  glorify  gang  activities: 
air  programs  that  show  youth 
engaged  in  constructive 
activities. 

I    Give  air  time  and  print  space 
to  youth  anti-gang  and  anti- 
drug success  stories,  as  well 
as  projects  undertaken  by 
young  people  to  help  improve 
community  well-being. 


I    Support  legislation  that  pro- 
vides swift  prosecution  and 
appropriate  penalties  for 
gang-related  crime. 

Community  Organizations 

I    Promote  activities  that  are  led 
by  or  involve  youth. 

I    Play  a  major,  visible  part  in 
anti-gang  coalitions. 

I    Train  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  gang  prevention 
strategies. 

I    Offer  activities  that  involve 
youth  and  their  families. 

Social  Agencies 

I    Reach  out  to  troubled  families 
with  counseling  and  home 
visits. 


I    Address  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  problems  in  the  com- 
munity. 

I  Organize  recreation,  service, 
and  skill -building  programs 
for  youth. 

Business  Community 

I    Provide  apprenticeships, 
vocational  training,  and  jobs. 

I    Provide  summer  jobs  for 
teens. 

I    Adopt  a  local  school. 

I    Provide  one-on-one  tutors 
and  mentors. 

I    Reward  community  volun- 
teerism  by  employees. 


Hail.  Hail,  the 
Gang's  All  Here 


This  is  no  way  to  visit  with  your  friends.  Stick  with  friends 
who  aren't  in  gangs — they'll  be  around  much  longer. 
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A  Caveat... 

Regardless  of  how  a  community 
approaches  the  issue  of  gangs, 
it's  more  cost-effective  to  keep 
young  people  from  gang  mem- 
bership than  trying  to  solve  a 
gang  problem  once  it  becomes 
entrenched.   Communities  need 
to  identify  gang  problems  when 
the  first  symptoms  occur  and 
respond  immediately.   Under- 
standing the  psychology  behind 
gangs'  appeal  to  young  people 
helps  in  planning  of  prevention 
and  early  intervention  efforts. 

Gangs  operate  differently  in 
individual  communities,  and 
facts,  characteristics,  and 
trends  can  change  within  each 
community.   Boys  &  Girls  Clubs 
of  America  urges  that  anyone 
involved  in  gang  prevention  con- 
tinually seek  feedback  from  var- 
ious sources,  such  as  parents, 
school  districts,  youth,  commu- 
nity organizations,  and  the 
criminal  justice  system.   Keep 
in  mind  that  the  viewpoint  and 
mission  of  these  sources  can 
influence  the  reliability  and 
relevance  of  their  information. 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  an 
abridged  and  updated  version 
of  a  report  in  Tools  To  Involve 
Parents  in  Gang  Prevention,  a  kit 
of  reproducible  materials  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Council  and  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance,  Office  of  Justice 
Program,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  in  1992. 


Selected  Resources 

Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  America 

771  First  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10017 
212-351-5911 

Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
(BJA)  Clearinghouse 

Box  6000 

Rockville.  MD  20850 
800-688-4252 
301-251-5500 

Gang  Violence  Suppression 
Branch 

California  Office  of  Criminal 

Justice  Planning 

1 130  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  300 

Sacramento.  CA  95814 

916-327-8704 

National  Crime  Prevention 
Council 

1700  K  Street.  NW 
Second  Floor 

Washington.  DC  20006-3817 
202-466-6272 


National  School  Safety  Center 

4165  Thousand  Oaks  Boulevard 

Suite  290 

Westlake  Village.  CA  91362 

805-373-9977 

National  Touth  Gang 
Information  Center 

4301  North  Fairfax  Drive 
Suite  730 

Arlington.  VA  22203 
800-446-4264 
703-522-4007 

U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services 
Administration  for  Children, 
Touth  and  Families 

330  C  Street.  SW 
Washington.  DC  20447 
202-205-8051 


National  Crime  Prevention  Council 
1700  K  Street.  NW.  Second  Floor 
Washington.  DC  20006-3817 
O  September  1993 

The  National  Citizens  Crime  Prevention  Campaign  is  substantially  funded  by  the 
Bureau  ol  Justice  Assistance.  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
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Chicago's  "Flying  Squad 
Tackles  Street  Gangs 

By  Robert  W.  Dart,  Commander,  Gang  Crime  Section,  Chicago  Departjnent  of  Police,  Illinois 
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eat  1818  and  can  on  the  city- 
wide,  wc  have  three  people  shot 
in  a  drive-by  at  Bath  2c  Ardmore. 
Wanted  is  a  . . ."  This  crackle  of 
the  police  radio  in  one  of  the  city-wide 
gang  crime  cars  signals  the  start  of  another 
tour  of  duty.  This  radio  caD  is  being  heard 
all  too  often— in  small  towns  as  well  as 
big  cities.  Until  now,  gangs  have  been  con- 
sidered peculiar  to  our  urban  centers- 
part  of  the  city's  social  fabric.  Today,  how- 
ever, gangs  are  taking  hold  in  many  small- 
er  cities  and  suburban  communities 
throughout  this  country. 

Having  existed  for  centuries,  youth  or 
street  gangs'  emergence,  decline  and  re- 
emergence  have  been  recurrent  events 
throughout  our  history.'  Youth  gongs 
were  reported  in  the  United  States  in  the 
ISth  century.  Street  gangs  were  operating 
in  Chicago  as  early  as  the  1920s  and, 
indeed,  much  of  the  early  research  was 
accomplished  in  Chicago.  Especially 
notable  was  Frederic  Thrasher's  classic 
The  Gang.  A  Study  of  U23  Gangs  in  Chicago. 
Thrasher,  who  concluded  that  gangs  were 
the  outgrowth  of  the  weakening  or 
breakdown  of  social  controls,  character- 
ised gangs  as  largely  transitory  in  nature 
and  organized  with  a  leadership  core,  rank 
and  file,  and  the  membership. 

Violence  perpetrated  by  street  gangs  is 
a  principal— if  not  the  major— social 
affliction  affecting  American  communities 
today.  In  the  tost  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  gangs  exist  in  virtually  every 
community— suburban,  as  well  as  inner- 
city— in  every  metropolitan  area.  Rather 
than  seeking  socially  acceptable  means  of 
achieving  influence,  gangs  use  violence, 
harassment,  intimidation,  extortion  and 
fear  to  control  a  neighborhood. 

The  gangs  draw  their  members  from 
the  same  community  they  intimidate. The 
age  group  of  gang  members  appears  to 
have  expanded  in  recent  decades,  partic- 
ularly at  the  upper  end  Members  remain 
in  gangs  longer  and  become  increasingly 
Involved  in  serious  criminal  monetary* 
oriented  pursuits,  perhaps  for  lack  of  al- 
ternative legitimate  opportunities.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  moles  are 
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If  kids  are  not  getting  the 
recognition  they  seek  at 
home,  at  school  or  from 
their  peer  group,  they  may 
seize  upon  the  change  to 
identify  themselves  with  a 
gang.  In  a  gang,  troubled 
youths  find  the  fellow- 
ship  and  sense  of  identity 
they  lack;  participation . 
in  gang  activities  leads  to 
acceptance. 


almost  exclusively  responsible  for  gang- 
related  crime,  particularly  violent  of- 
fenses. 

Suburban  families  often  ask:  "Why 
would  our  child  belong  to  a  gang  when 
we  don't  live  in  the  city?"  The  answer 
is  that  membership  in  a  street  gang  gives 
a  young  person  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  level  of  status  he  feels  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  outside  the  gang  cul- 
ture. If  kids  are  not  getting  the  recognition 
they  seek  at  home,  at  school  or  from  their 
peer  group,  they  may  seize  upon  the 
chance  to  identify  themselves  with  a 
gong.  Troubled  youths  find  the  fellowship 
and  brotherhood  that  is  lacking  in  their 
Immediate  families.  They  identify  with 
gang  members  and  participate  in  gang 
activities  to  gain  acceptance  by  the  group. 
In  contrast,  athletes,  students  or  working 
youths  are  rarely  found  trying  to  become 
Successful  in  life  by  joining  a  gang, 


Intimidation  is  another  means  by  which 
youths  are  influenced  to  join  gan^s.  In- 
timidation techniques  range  from  extort- 
ing lunch  money  to  committing  violent 
murders.  Some  youths  feel  that,  in  order 
to  protect  themselves,  they  must  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  gangs. 

Of  course,  there  are  also  those  who  join 
because  they  live  in  a  gang-dcnVmated 
area  and  see  membership  in  one  gang  as 
providing  protection  against  violence  by 
rival  gangs. 

A  street  gang  is  an  association  of  in- 
dividuals who  exhibit  the  following  char- 
acteristics, in  varying  degrees: 

1.  A  gang  name  and  recognizable  sym- 
bob 

2.  A  geographic  territory 

3.  A  regular  meeting  pattern 

4.  An  organized,  continuous  course  of 
criminality 

The  three  organizational  levels  of  gang 
involvement  are  as  follows: 

1.  Leaders,  usually  the  oldest  members 
with  extensive  criminal  backgrounds, 
orchestrate  the  criminal  activity.  The 
nature  and  pattern  of  gang  activity  can 
be  understood  by  looking  closely  at  the 
leadership.  Maintaining  conformity 
among  the  membership  and  recruiting 
new  members  are  key  elements  of  his 
leadership.  A  leader  usually  surrounds 
himself  with  trusted  members  and  advi- 
sors to  form  an  inner  circle. 

2.  Hard-core  members'  lives  are  com- 
pletely intertwined  in  the  gang;  the  gang 
is  their  main  source  of  identity.  Hard-core 
members  are  usually  the  most  violent 
criminal  members  of  the  gang,  known  for 
Committing  serious  crimes,  providing  in- 
ternal discipline  and  external  enforce- 
ment, and  operating  the  narcotics  enter- 
prise. They  actively  participate  in  serious 
and  violent  crime  and  encourage  others 
to  do  the  same.  Traditional  tow  enforce- 
ment efforts  are  usually  directed  at  the 
leaders  and  hard-core  members. 

3.  Fringe/marginal  members  are  often 
the  newest  and  youngest  members,  who 
tend  to  drift  in  and  out  of  the  gang  de- 
pending on  temporal  need*  They  lock  the 
direction  either  to  become  a  hard-core 
member,  fuDy  involved  in  criminal  activ- 


/ties,  or  to  remain  within  socially  accept- 
•  able  p.if  hi— family,  church,  school  or  em- 
ployment. 

Each  g.mg  shares  several  elements  In 
order  to  survive.  Traits  such  as  unity, 
identity,  loyalty  and  reward  are  important 
to  their  group.  Unity  and  identification 
are  reinforced  by  such  outward  displays 
as  the  wearing  of  earrings  and  specific 
color  schemes  in  clothing.  These  individ- 
uals remain  together  in  times  of  peace  and 
conflict.  Loyalty  is  rewarded  by  recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  as  a  gang  member. 
Just  as  each  gang  is  identifiable  by  Its 
clothing,  graffiti  is  a  visible  barometer  that 
gangs  arc  being  formed  within  a  commu- 
nity. Gang  graffiti  that  appears  on  mail 
boxes,  school  walls,  garage  doors,  etc 
serves  not  only  to  identify  the  gang 
members'  presence  but  also  to  promote 
group  solidarity.  It  is  of  foremost  impor- 
tance to  the  gang  that  its  symbols  be 
protected  from  insults  by  rivals.  There  is 
no  greater  humiliation  for  a  gang  than 
to  h.iv*e  one  of  its  symbols  degraded  by 
opponents. 

To  many  members  of  the  public,  graffiti 
represents  thoughtless  or  childish  pranks. 
To  the  gang  member,  however,  graffiti 
puts  forth  a  strong  message  that  his  gang 
controls  the  area— much  as  a  wild  animal 
marks  his  boundaries.  It  serves  as  a 
territorial  warning  and  a  candid  challenge 
to  rival  gangs.  If  the  community  aDows 
graffiti  to  remain,  its  failure  to  act  is  seen 
as  giving  in  to  the  gangs. 

The  immediate  and  clear  recognition  of 
an  emerging  street  gang  problem  is 
essential  in  stemming  such  activity. 
Proactive  kvdership  by  ropr-^enta fives  of 
the  government,  community  and  law 
enforcement  is  essential  to  adequately 
mobilize  resources  to  combat  the  spread 
of  gangs.  The  primary  approach  to  street 
gangs  must  be  anti-gang  suppression 
efforts  by  the  police,  coupled  with  social 
intervention  and  and  the  creation  of  jobs. 
However,  this  approach  means  that 
individual  agency  biases  must  be  set 
aside. 

When  street  gangs  began  to  erupt  in 
Chicago  in  the  spring  of  19H  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  initially  responded 
with  city-wide  task  force  and  district 
crime  cars.  The  task  force— a  highly  mo- 
bile  group  of  aggressive  uniformed  police 
officers  stationed  in  four  area  headquar- 
ters— was  not  as  successful  as  we  might 
have  wished,  however;  there  were  more 
peaks  than  valleys  on  our  crime  charts. 
It  wasn't  until  1967,  as  the  1968  Demo- 
erotic  National  Convention  approached, 
that  a  formal  unit  was  designated  to 
address  street  gangs.  The  Cang  Intelli- 
gence Unit  (CIU)  saw  its  mission  as 
addressing  the  next  generation  of  Organ- 
bed  crime  in  Chicago. 

Over  the  next  decade,  this  unit  under- 
went several  evolutions,  eventually  form- 
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ing  the  nucleus  of  the  Gang  Crime  Section 
in  19S0.  At  present,  the  Gang  Crime  Sec- 
tion is  composed  of  three  geographically 
dispersed  units:  south,  west  and  north 
Each  unit  has  a  captain  in  charge  who 
reports  directly  to  the  commander  of  the 
section.  Within  each  unit,  there  arc  two 
working  watches  (days  and  evenings), 
each  commanded  by  a  lieutenant.  Essen- 
tially, the  section's  officers  are  on  the 
street  from  9  a.m.  to  2  a.m.  seven  days 
a  week. 

The  section  directs  its  attention  to  en* 
fbrcement,  investigation  and  intelligence 
operations.  Field  personnel  deployed  on 
each  watch  are  composed  of  both  tactical 
police  officers  and  gang  crime  specialists. 

A  tactical  officer  in  the  section  must  not 
Only  be  highly  motivated  and  experi- 
enced,  but  must  successfully  complete  an 
interview  process  that  carefully  gauges 
his  suitability  to  this  type  of  police  work. 
Charged  with  targeting  the  rank-and-file 
gang  members,  the  tactical  officers  are  the 
enforcement  arm  of  our  special  opera- 
tions. They  have  the  capability  to  quickly 
mobilize  and  respond  in  force  to  any 
location  in  the  city.  This  mass  mobiliza- 
tion can  occur  in  response  to  a  sudden 
increase  of  gang-related  crime  or  as  part 
of  an  assigned,  predetermined  directed 
gang  suppression  mission  based  on  a 
statistical  review  of  crime  data.  As  a  unit, 
their  flexibility  to  work  in  either  uniform 
and  marked  police  vehicles  or  in  civilian 
attire  in  unmarked  vehicles  adds  an  extra 
dimension  to  their  gang  suppression 
activities. 

Our  gang  crime  specialists,  holding 
detective-level  posi;ions,  are  sworn  police 
officers  specializing  in  the  identification 
of  street  gangs,  their  members  and  op- 
erations. These  specialists  provide  more 
in-depth  Investigation  of  crimes.  They 
follow  the  gang's  history,  its  structure, 
trends,  leadership  and  known  assets  for 
possible  future  forfeiture.  Information  is 
gathered  on  the  complex  nature  of  gang 
leadership  and  criminal  activity,  whether 
it  be  narcotic  trafficking,  school  crime, 
ongoing  criminal  conspiracies  or  business 
extortion.  They  also  prepare  coses  for  trial. 
In  1990,  Chicago  saw  its  homicide  ther- 
mometer burst  with  a  record  101  gjng 
homicides.  Drive-by  ambush  shootings 
were  increasing  in  our  neighborhoods,  as 
was  gang-related  crime.  There  were 
rumors  on  the  street  that  Chicago  gangs 
had  established  chapters  throughout  the 
country. 

Gone  were  the  youth  gangs  that  had 
been  studied  by  academia.  We  found 
ourselves  facing  violent,  dope  dealing 
gang  organizations  whose  members, 
ranging  in  age  from  6  to  60,  would  stop 
at  nothing  to  survive  and  prosper.  Ob- 
viously, we  needed  a  different  approach; 
the  timewom  suppression  methods  were 
growing  stale.  An  aggressive  and  inno- 


vative  approach  was  critical  to  confront 
,thc  more  sophisticated  and  violent  groups 
v/c  were  encountering. 

In  response,  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment has  teamed  up  with  the  Gang  Spe- 
cial Prosecution  Unit  of  the  Cook  County 
state's  attorney's  office  In  prosecuting 
muttiple  offenders  and  conspiracy  cases. 
These  prosecutors  have  the  expertise  to 
correctly  present  complicated  evidence  to 
juries  and  to  work  with  witnesses.  We 
have  also  worked  with  virtually  every 
federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agency  in  both  formal  and  Informal 
operations  to  bring  the  totality  of  these 
or^nnb-ations  to  bear  on  street  gangs. 

We  prepare  a  monthly  statistical  report 
including  type  and  location  of  crime  and 
district  of  occurrence.  The  Gang  Crime 
Section  works  closely  with  the  district 
commanders,  providing  them  with  infor- 
mation on  gangs  and  supplementing  their 
personnel  when  needed.  The  Central 
Records  Division  is  used  to  determine 
whether  a  person  under  arrest  is  also  on 
probation  or  parole.  If  so,  the  proper 
authority  is  notified 

We  also  notify  the  corrections  depart- 
ment when  a  leader  or  core  gang  members 
are  being  "sent  up"  for  a  long  sentence. 
In  turn,  the  prison  authorities  notify  the 
g.mg  unit  when  a  high-ranking  gang 
member  returns  to  the  community  or 
when  they  expect  that  a  potential  gang 
problem  may  occur  with  that  person's 
release. 

_  One  of  the  goals  of  the  Gang  Crime 
Section  is  to  be  everywhere  aD  of  the  time. 
Most  citizens  understand  that  there  are 
not  enough  police  personnel  to  patrol 
every  city  block  in  the  228  square  miles 
of  Chicago.  But  that  does  nothing  to 
reduce  their  anxiety  and  anger  when  the 
graffiti  "tagging"  of  gang  logos  is  painted 
on  garages,  schools,  business,  mailboxes 
and  any  open  space  available. 

Although  not  all  communities  axe  faced 
with  the  same  degree  of  gang  infestation, 
any  amount  is  considered  to  be  too  much, 
and  each  affected  community  feels  it  is 
being  consumed  by  a  terrible  scourge. 
Residents  may  be  harassed  and  intimi- 
dated as  they  walk  to  the  comer  store, 
s«t  out  on  their  porches  or  attempt  to 
enjoy  an  evening  strolL  They  fear  not  only 
for  their  own  safety  but  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  who  are  often  trained 
in  immediate  action  drills  to  the  sound 
of  gun  shots. 

Consequently,  our  Gang  Crime  Section 
was  expanded  by  100  selected  police  of- 
ficers  m  May  1991,  providing  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  focus  on  areas  that 
had  been  out  of  reach,  Previously,  the 
Cang  Crime  Section  had  been  forced  to 
concentrate  its  bcus  on  those  areas  of  the 
city  experiencing  entrenched  street 
gangs— those  already  locked  in  the  grip 
of  fear  by  gang  members.  Those  neigh- 
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borhood*  that  could  see  the  horde  jp- 
proachin^  however,  cou!d  not  readily  call 
on  gang  officers  because  of  their  deploy- 
ment to  the  other  neighborhoods.  Al- 
though a  necessity  in  terms  of  manpower 
allocation,  this  was  an  inequitable  focus 
from  a  .unit  charged  with  providing 
protection  to  all.  Residents  began  to  feel 
that  they  were  being  "forgotten." 

With  the  aforementioned  expansion  of 
the  section,  we  finally  had  sufficient  per- 
sonnel to  form  a  new  unit,  the  Concen- 
trated Community  Gang  Enforcement 
program,  commonly  referred  to  by  the 
media  as  the  "Flying  Squad."  These  mo- 
tivated young  officers,  carefully  selected 
from  among  the  three  gang  units,  are 
presently  deployed  with  throe  sergeants 
and  40  uniformed  tactical  officers  in 
unmarked  police  vehicles  operating  on 
the  third  watch  (5:30  p.m.  to  2  a.m.).  All 
the  officers  are  assigned  to  regular 
department  day-off  groups  so  as  to  ensure 
their  operation  every  day  of  the  week. 
Although  unmarked  vehicles  are  used  to 
enable  a  less-obtrusive  approach  to  the 
target  area,  officers  are  uniformed  so  that, 
when  they  exit  a  car  and  approach  of- 
fenders, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  Chicago  police  officers. 

To  significantly  affect  gang  activity  in 
a  community,  each  night  two  geographi- 
cally limited  areas  of  approximately  five 
square  blocks  each  are  targeted  for  police 
saturation  deployment,  thus  enhancing 
the  perception  by  gang  members  of  an 
omnipresent  police  force.  These  operating 
areas  are  identified  by  the  headquarters 
of  the  Gang  Crime  Section  bated  on  a 
number  of  factors,  such  as  criminal 
incidents  involving  street  gangs  (espe- 
cially violent  acts),  iniormat-on  received 
Over  the  bilingual  gang  hotline  (moni- 
tored 24  hours  a  day)  from  anonymous 
community  members,  feedback  from 
community  meetings  and  intelligence 
developed  by  gang  officers.  List-minute 
intelligence  Is  gleaned  by  sending  a 
marked  police  vehicle  into  the  neighbor- 
hood to  confirm  information  already 
received. 

After  attending  roll  caD  in  their  parent 
unit's  facility,  members  of  the  Flying 
Squad  meet  at  the  predetermined  staging 
areas  throughout  the  city.  The  locations 
are  identified  only  with  numeric  desig- 
nators so  as  to  preclude  unauthorized 
persons  from  ascertaining  the  geographic 
operating  area.  The  squad  saturates  the 
prcdesigruted  communities  by  strictly 
enforcing  all  laws,  including  nuisance 
ordinances,  to  ensure  minimal  gang 
activity.  Such  saturation  also  graphically 
illustrates  to  the  community  the  depart- 
ment's commitment  to  the  gang  solution. 
One  of  the  tactical  operations  used  by 
the  Flying  5quad  is  a  "quadrant"  mission 
within  its  geographical  area  of  operation. 
These  missions  are  strategic  in  nature  and 


specific.ifly  designed  to  affect  select  lo- 
cales for  a  predetermined  time  period.  The 
officers  then  move  en  masse  to  an  ad- 
joining o/iadrant  of  approximately  four  to 
six  city  block*  and  proceed  to  make  their 
anti-gang  presence  felt.  The  presence  of 
this  type  of  patrol  in  high-crime  areas  has 
a  residual  effect  of  police  omnipresence. 
The  criminal  element  Is  kept  off  balance 
not  knowing  if  the  police  are  still  close 
by  or  whether  or  not  they  will  return. 
Drive  by  ambush  shootings  cannot  occur 
if  there  are  no  targets  on  the  streets  for 
the  rival  gangs  to  fire  upon;  guns  seized 
by  the  s<iuad  cannot  be  used  on  others. 
Thus  are  the  "hot  spots"  effectively 
cooled. 

The  unit  is  solicited  by  aU  of  Chicago's 
district  commanders  for  nightly  missions 
to  challenge  street  gangs  operating  in 
their  districts.  The  so,uad  also  functions 
as  a  valuable  department  resource  when 
rapid  response  by  a  singular  unit  is  de- 
sired or  required. 

Although  bw  enforcement  agencies 
must  be  aggressive  in  their  war  on  gangs, 
they  must  also  avoid  exacerbating  the 
Issue.  Gangs  must  learn  from  the  outset 
that  they  will  be  held  accountable  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  the  law  for  their  crim- 
inal activities.  To  win  the  war,  we  need 
to  establish  goals,  assign  forces  and  al- 
locate resources.  There  must  be  a  marriage 


To  lessen  the  attractive- 
ness of  gang  membership, 
our  youth  must  be  pro- 
vided with  opportunities 
for  sports  and  recreation, 
job  placement,  counseling, 
job  training  and  help  with 
schoolworh  Coupled 
with  strong  enforcement 
efforts,  such  measures 
can  make  a  difference. 


of  intervention,  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion strategies  aimed  at  deterring  and 
containing  gang  activity. 

At  the  same  time  there  must  be  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life 


experienced  in  the  community.  Respon- 
sible segments  of  society  must  respond 
to  gangs  where  they  begin— in  their  own 
homes  and  communities.  Parents  must 
exercise  their  influence  for  the  good  when 
their  children  are  very  young.  They  must 
take  the  time  to  know  their  children's 
friends  and  find  out  how  they  spend  their 
time.  They  must  know  what  gang  iden- 
tifiers look  like  and  ensure  that  they  don't 
appear  on  their  children's  personal  items. 
They  must  ensure  that  their  homes  are 
not  being  used  to  store  gang  contraband. 

To  lessen  the  attractiveness  of  gang 
membership,  our  youth  must  be  provided 
with  opportunities  for  sports  and  recre- 
ation, job  placement,  individual  counsel- 
ing, job  training  and  help  with  school- 
work.  Community  involvement  in  the 
eradication  of  graffiti  and  the  presentation 
of  a  unified  stand  in  the  courts  to  show 
gangs  their  presence  will  not  be  tolerated 
is  critical. 

Education,  family  counseling  and 
legitimate  employment,  coupled  with 
strong  enforcement  efforts,  will  help  to 
lead  us  toward  the  right  solutions  to  the 
gang  problem.  * 

*lt  is  more  accurate  in  taiay's  «nvL-cr..T..;-.?  to  cs« 
the  term  "»trwt  gang"  rather  than  "youth"  or  "ju- 
v«rJ2e  gang." 
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Now  you  can  mount  equipment  securely 
without  drilling  holes  In  the  vehicle  floor. 

MDT,  laptop,  notebook,  and  pen  based  computer 
mounts,  StackMasters™,  SMT  and  FAX  mounts, 
and  custom  engineered  mounting  solutions  are  all 
available  with  No  Holes  Bored™  bases. 

Now  available  for  the  following  vehicles: 

Chevy  Caprice,  Camaro,  Lumlna  Sedan 
Ford  Crown  Vic,  Taurus,  Mustang,  Tempo 
Many  other  GM  and  Ford  Cars 

Call  "S5  or  FAX  free 

Call  1-800-GJ-MOUNT  (1-800-456-6868) 
FAX  1-800-WE-HELPP  (1-800-934-3577) 

EamBER-dDHnsan 

Service  <£  Solutions 

801  Francis  Street.  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin  54481 
S«  us  tffeotft  509*11 


Code  no.  4  en  R*«fcr  Service  Card 
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G  A  N  G  S     A  N  D     D  R  U;C    A  B.U  S  E  V 


KEEPING 


KIDS 


OUT  OF 


GANGS 


How  do  you  curb 

the  power  and 

attractiveness  of 

gangs?  Offer 

children  positive 

alternatives  to 

gang  membership 

—  before  they 

join. 


T|  he  increasing  number  0/  youth  gangs  in 
■  many  communities  has  become  worrisome 
and  mysterious  for  many  segments  of  our 
population.  Some  believe  the  solution  is  to 
build  more  prisons,  increase  law  enforcement, 
mpose  harsher  penalties  and  get  all  gang  members  off- 
he  streets.  It  has  even  been  intimated  that  it's  OK  if 
.ing  members  shoot  each  other. 

As  educators,  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  underly- 
ig  issues  of  gang  involvement  and  get  to  the  root  caus- 
s.  Students  often  are  just  reflecting  societal  values  and 
vhat  society  has  allowed  to  occur.  Too  many  communi- 


ties have  allowed  services  and  educational  opportunities 
to  be  taken  away  from  students.  Therefore,  students 
often  are  not  supported  in  a  way  that  allows  them  to  cre- 
ate positive  results  for  themselves. 

Young  people  join  gangs  for  many  reasons,  including 
low  self-esteem,  lack  of  motivation,  stressful  home  life, 
peer-pressure,  poor  academic  performance,  negative 
environment,  lack  of  alternatives,  lack  of  positive  sup- 
port, and  feelings  of  helplessness  and  hopelessness. 


by  Ulia  "Lulu"  Lopez 
Thrust  for  Educational  Leadership 


The  number  of  students  involved 
in  crime  and  violence  is  increasing 
nationwide  and  educators  must  take 
action  to  reverse  this  trend.  Stiffer 
sentences  for  the  perpetrators  of 
crur.es  are  not  the  answer.  Instead, 
we  must  surt  con vincing  children 
at  an  early  age  that  they  are  unique, 
special  and  valuable.  People  with  a 
high  sense  of  self-worth  do  not  tend 
to  commit  crimes  or  hurt  them- 
selves, their  families  or  communi- 
ties. 

Another  step  we  can  take  is  to 
examine  the  media  portrayal  0/  vio- 
lence including  videos,  music  and 
movies.  What  goes  into  the  mind  is 
very  important.  Many  of  the  medii 
models  children  see  are  diametrical- 
ly opposed  to  the  values  we  try  to 
teach  in  our  homes,  schools  and 
places  of  worship.  When  they 
engage  in  gang  activities,  youth  are 
just  reflecting  what  they  see  and 
hear,  and  they  often  just  go  along 
with  the  crowd  because  they  know 
no  other  way. 

Drugs  and  alcohol  are  other 
important  issues  related  to  gang 
involvement  that  must  be 
addressed.  We  have  many  sub- 
stance abusers  who  start  it  earlier 
ages  even  though  there  are  educa- 
tional programs  designed  to  coun- 
teract this.  Children  often  use  these 
substances  to  cover  up  pain  and 
perhaps  fear  of  failure  and  rejection 
—  other  self-esteem  issues. 

Values  learned  at  home  and  at 
school  are  important  because  stu- 
dents are  mirrors  of  what  they  set 
and  hear.  The  best  way  adults  can 
teach  is  by  example,  followed  by 
positive  guidance  and  reinforce- 
ment Without  encouragement  and 
support,  it  is  much  harder  to  handle 
life's  obstacles  and  opportunities. 

Family 

The  family  is  a  very  important 
structure,  but  for  many  of  our  youth 
it  has  become  dysfunctional.  Self- 
esteem  is  first  nurtured  and  first 
learnings  occur  in  the  home.  Some 
relevant  questions  about  family  life 
include:  How  is  stress  handled  in 
the  home?  How  involved  are  the 
parents  in  the  children's  lives?  What 


Children  often 
use  drugs, 
alcohol  and  gang 
membership  to 
cover  up  pain  and 
fear  of  failure  and 
rejection  —  other 
self-esteem  issues. 


motivation  is  there  from  parents  to 
ensure  student  attendance  at  school 
and  that  studying  occurs?  Is  there 
physical,  emotional  or  even  spiritual 
neglect  in  the  home?  Have  parents 
had  any  educational  support  in  how 
to  be  effective  parents  and  motiva- 
tors? How  permissive  has  the  home 
been?  What  is  the  communication . 
like?  Are  relationships  mutually 
supportive? 

Finding  the  answers  to  these    • 
questions  will  help  educators 
understand  the  environment  stu- 
dents are  corning  from  and  help 
them  develop  plans  for  helping 
these  students  find  other  support 
structures  if  their  family  life  is 
unsupportive. 

School 

The  school  also  has  a  vital  func- 
tion in  the  lives  of  our  youth. 
Educators  must  ensure  that  while 
students  are  in  school,  everything 
possible  is  done  to  serve  not  only 
academic  needs  but  also  social, 
emotional  and  physical  needs.  Low 
teacher  expectation  has  been 
described  as  an  indicator  of  why 
students  drop  out  perform  at  lower 
levels  and  get  involved  with  nega- 
tive behaviors.  Students  will  rise  or 
fall  to  the  level  of  expectation  we 
have  of  them,  let's  be  sure  we  give 
them  expectations  to  live  up  to. 
Educators  also  must  assure  that  the 
curriculum  is  delivered  in  a  way 
that  meets  learning  styles  and  com- 
munication preferences.  A  variety  of 


approaches  Involving  visual,  audi- 
tory and  kinesthetic  experiences  is 
crucial. 

If  schools  do  not  help  students 
appreciate  their  own  and  other  lan- 
guages and  cultures,  they  will  not 
develop  the  skills  needed  to  flourish 
in  an  international  society.  We  can 
no  longer  use  the  "melting  pot"  con- 
cept because  too  many  groups  got 
stuck  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  If  we 
view  ourselves  as  fortunate  to  have 
diversity  in  our  lives,  then  the 
"tossed  salad"  or  "vegetable  soup" 
concepts  will  assure  us  that  the  out- 
come is  greater  when  there  is  this 
diversity. 

Options  for  students  must  be 
made  available  so  they  can  become 
productive,  contributing  citizens  in 
our  world.  We  must  prepare  stu- 
dents so  they  will  have  choices  and 
be  able  to  compete  in  the  world  of 
work  or  higher  education,  whichev- 
er they  choose.  Schools  must  be  cre- 
ative and  constantly  review  their 
progress  in  assuring  that  the  envi- 
ronment is  positive,  nurturing,  sup- 
portive and  welcoming  for  students 
and  their  parents. 

Community 

Community-related  factors  also 
need  to  be  addressed.  Some  ques- 
tions to  answer  about  community 
services  and  support  include:  Is 
there  support  for  the  school  and 
school  activities?  Are  there  adequate 
services,  recreation  facilities  and 
employment  opportunities  for 
youth?  Is  there  involvement  by  all 
aspects  of  the  community  to  control 
what  happens  in  the  community? 
Several  effective  approaches  include 
Neighborhood  Watch,  Safe  Harbors 
and  Community  Mobilization 
Projects. 

Reasons  for  Joining  gangs 

The  student  issues  already  men- 
tioned may  demonstrate  why  stu-  - 
dents  get  involved  in  gangs.  Other 
issues  involve  the  need  for  recogni- 
tion, tradition,  sense  of  family,  pro- 
tection and  peer  pressure. 

The  need  for  recognition  or  iden- 
tity goes  back  to  self-esteem.  If  we 
gave  students  the  attention  and  sta- 
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SCOTT  HARSHBARGER 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
(617)  727-2200 

TO: 

FROM: 

RE: 


^ailarv,  ^Csd    02408-4698 


MEMORANDUM 

Members  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Community 

Scott  Harshbarger,  Attorney  General 

Use  of  Civil  Rights  Act  to  Combat  Gang  Violence 


v  DATE:   February  9,  1994 


1 .  Introduction 

Recently,  I  announced  our  desire  to  work  with  state 
and  local  police  and  prosecutors  in  an  effort  to  use  the 
civil  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Rights  Act 
(CRA)  as  a  new  weapon  against  gang  terrorism.   In  this 
memorandum,  I  want  to  outline  our  thinking  about  this, 
summarize  the  kinds  of  situations  we  are  contemplating  for 
use  of  the  CRA,  and  solicit  your  assistance  in  identifying 
appropriate  cases  for  this  new  approach.   I  also  welcome 
your  comments  and  suggestions. 

2.  The  Massachusetts  Civil  Rights  Act 

In  1979  the  legislature  provided  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  much  needed  tool  to  be  used  against  those  who 
violate  the  rights  of  others.   That  tool,  contained  in 
G.L.  c.  12,  §  HH,-^  enables  the  Attorney  General  to 

1'  The  Massachusetts  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1979  also 
contained  a  criminal  statute  that  is  commonly  used  by  the 
District  Attorneys  to  prosecute  hate  crimes.   That  law, 
G.L.  c.  265,  §37,  was  supplemented  in  1983  by  the  addition 
of  G.L.  c.  265,  §39  (establishing  the  crime  of  assault  or 
battery  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin),  and  c.  266,  §127A 
(establishing  the  crime  of  willful  or  wanton  destruction 
of  places  of  worship),  and  in  1985  by  the  addition  of  G.L. 
c.  12,  §11J  (making  violations  of  civil  orders  under  the 
CRA  arrestable  upon  probable  cause  without  a  warrant,  and 
establishing  substantial  criminal  penalties  for  such 
violations) . 


obtain  injunctions  against  ...  any  person  or  persons  [who] 
interfere  by  threats,  intimidation  or  coercion,  or  attempt 
to  interfere  by  threats,  intimidation  or  coercion,  with 
the  exercise  or  enjoyment  by  another  person  or  persons  of 
rights  secured  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth...."   The  kinds  of  rights  protected  by  the 
CRA  are  broad.   As  Boston  Police  Deputy  Superintendent 
Bill  Johnston  says,  "They  are  not  special  rights  for 
special  people,"  but  include  the  kinds  of  things  that  most 
people  take  for  granted  —  walking  or  driving  on  a  street 
or  sidewalk,  using  a  public  park,  going  to  a  restaurant  or 
movie,  riding  on  a  bus,  subway,  or  in  a  taxi,  living 
peaceably  where  you  wish,  holding  a  job,  and  associating 
with  people  of  your  choice,  without  fear  of  threats  or 
violence.   All  of  these  and  others  are  rights  protected  by 
the  CRA. 

The  CRA  is  not  limited  in  its  application  to  cases 
involving  issues  of  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  age, 
sexual  preference,  or  gender.   Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
broad  state  remedy  for  deprivation  of  civil  rights,  and 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  held  that  its  terms  will  be 
construed  liberally.   As  described  below,  if  anyone's 
rights  are  violated  through  threats .  intimidation  or 
coercion,  the  CRA  may  be  used  to  provide  a  remedy. 

3.  Use  of  the  CRA  Against  Gang  Activity 

I  have  long  believed  that  gang  violence  and  terrorism 
is  one  of  the  most  important  civil  rights  issues  of  our 
era.    When  the  legislature  enacted  the  CRA  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  series  of  well-publicized  acts  of  violence 
in  Boston  in  the  1970's,  the  Act  was  designed   to  promote 
and  protect  equal  access  to  many  Boston  neighborhoods, 
schools,  transportation  facilities,  and  other  public 
places. *'   Today,  gang  members,  who  represent  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  residents  in  a  given  area,  can  very  well 


2^   See  Sager,  "Rights  Protected  by  the  Massachusetts 
Civil  Rights  Act  Against  Interference  On  Account  of  Race 
or  Color,"  17  Suffolk  L.R.  53  (1983). 
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rus  that  they  deserve  perhap  those 
needs  wouldn't  have  to  be  fulfilled 
by  gang  involvement  A  tradition  of* 
gang  membership  is  also  a  reason 
students  join  gangs.  Fathers,  uncles, 
cousins  or  brothers  already  in  gangs 
serve  as  role  models  and  often  are 
looked  up  to  and  emulated. 

Gangs  do  offer  a  sense  of  family 
and  fulfill  the  need  for  belonging.  It 
is  very  natural  for  human  beings  to 
want  to  bond  and  form  groups.  A 
sense  of  belonging  is  a  motivating 
force  and  can  substitute  for  family 
cohesivenoss.  Protection  or  sense  of 
security  is  another  reason  for  gang 
participation.  Gang  membership 
may  mean  protection  from  assaults 
from  rival  gangs  or  other  youths. 
Peer  pressure  is  another  factor  and 
sometimes  it  can  be  violent  and 
intimidating  and  may  make  it  very 
difficult  for  youth  to  resist  joining. 

finding  the  answers 

Following  j re  some  possible 
solutions  to  enhancing  students' 
self-esteem.  To  be  effective,  these 
reinforcements  should  be  started  at 
an  early  age  and  continued  through- 
out the  school  years.  Students  will 
choose  the  alternatives  that  seem 
best  to  them  and  if  becoming  a  gang 
member  seems  the  best  way  to  go, 
that's  what  they'll  choose. 
Educators  must  help  them  see  that 
there  are  positive  alternatives  to 
gang  membership. 

Acceptance.  Students  need  to  feel 
they  are  accepted  unconditionally. 
We  may  not  agTee  with  their  behav- 
ior at  all  times,  but  as  human  beings 
they  deserve  to  be  accepted  just  the 
way  they  are. 

Appreciation.  Racism  has  been 
on  the  increase  in  this  country  and 
unless  students  are  taught  how  to 
appreciate  and  accept  themselves 
and  see  their  own  worth,  they  will 
have  difficulty  in  appreciating, 
respecting  and  celebrating  others, 
c?.peciauy  if  they  are  "different." 
Diversity  is  here  to  stay  and  we 
need  to  help  students  appreciate  the 
positive  qualities  of  all  people 
regardless  of  race. 

Admiration.  Students  need  to  be 
taught  to  recognize  the  qualities  that 
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Students  will 
choose  the 
alternatives  that 
seem  best  to  them, 
and  if  becoming  a 
gang  member 
seems  the  best  way 
to  go,  that's  what 
they'll  choose. 


they  already  have.  They  deserve  to 
be  admired' for  special  talents,  kind- 
ness they  display  and  just  for  being 
who  they  are.  Reaffirm  students 
positively  and  frequently.  Try  look- 
ing for  only  the  good  and  letting 
students  know  the  positive  things 
you  see  and  feci  about  them.  Don't 
criticize  or  judge  them.  And,  of  < 
course,  never  ridicule  them,  espe- 
cially in  front  of  others. 

Approval.  Most  students  do  not 
want  to  fail  and  often  really  want 
our  approval.  If  they  do  not  approve 
of  themselves  and  cannot  accept 
who  and  what  they  are,  a  lower  self- 
esteem  will  emerge. 

Attention.  People  deserve  to 
have  our  undivided  attention  espe- 
cially when  they  are  openly  and 
honestly  expressing  their  feelings.  If 
we  listen  to  others  without  judg- 
ment, communication  and  relation- 
ships will  improve.  It  is  essential 
that  we  listen  to  students  and  never 
put  down  or  criticize  their  feelings. 
We  cannot  get  into  their  hearts  and 
minds  and  feel  or  think  for  them. 

Affection.  Touching  is  very 
important  to  human  beings  and 
while  we  dare  not  hug  students,  we 
can  let  students  know  we  care  about 
them.  There  are  many  ways  to  dis- 
play warmth,  security  and  empathy 
through  our  smiles,  eyes,  tone  of 
voice  and  body  language.  As  the  old 
saying  goes,  "Students  don't  care 
how  much  we  know  until  they 
know  how  much  we  care."  Students 


learn  best  in  a  nurturing,  welcoming 
environment  where  they  are  safe  to 
risk. 

Condutlons 

If  we  provide  positive,  successful 
models  to  students,  they  will  have  a 
better  chance  at  developing  lifelong 
skills  to  help  them  handle  conflict, 
manage  stress,  create  win-win  rela- 
tionships and  situations,  set  goals 
and  overcome  obstacles  to  those 
goals,  increase  their  ability  to  com- 
municate openly  and  honestly,  and 
create  supportive  relationships  and 
a  positive  support  team.  In  other 
words,  we  must  help  students  make 
life  work. 

We  cannot  give  what  we  do  not 
have,  however.  We  must  speak  with 
integrity  and  keep  agreements  with 
people  around  us.  Further,  we  can- 
not expect  students  to  take  on  what 
we  are  not  willing  to  do.  Because  we 
are  always  being  watched,  we  must 
model  and  set  appropriate  tones  in 
our  homes,  schools  and  communi- 
ties if  we  want  our  students  to  stay 
out  of  negative  environments  and 
involvements. 

Prevention  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
make  a  dent  in  the  gang  phenome- 
na. If  we  remember  that  gang  mem- 
bership fulfills  many  basic  human 
needs  and  strive  to  have  those  needs 
met  in  our  homes  and  schools,  per- 
haps students  wouldn't  have  to  go 
to  the  streets  to  feel  a  sense  of  iden- 
tity, connectedness,  belonging  or 
fulfill  the  need  for  a  strong  sense  of1 
family  and  support.  We  can  curb 
this  if  we  look  for  positive  ways  to 
support  rather  than  just  punish.    II 
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hold  an  entire  community  of  hard-working,  law-abiding 
people  hostage.   We  believe  that  the  CRA  may  be  one 
additional  tool  we  can  use  to  help  reclaim  our 
neighborhoods.   For  example,  residents  may  well  have 
remedies  under  the  CRA  if: 

they  have  been  told  by  gang  members  that  they  may 

only  use  a  neighborhood  park  during  certain  hours, 

or 

that  they  cannot  go  into  a  particular  neighborhood 

area  unless  they  plan  to  buy  drugs,  or 

they  are  physically  intimidated  over  time  from 

using  a  street,  sidewalk,  building  entrance,  or 

stairwell,  or 

they  are  told  that  they  and  their  family  members 

are  not  wanted  in  the  community. 

The  same  goals  originally  set  forth  for  the  CRA  in  1979 
apply  to  today's  world. 

4.  Advantages  in  Using  the  CRA 

Using  the  civil  provisions  of  the  CRA  in  gang 
terrorism  cases  has  a  number  of  advantages. 

a.  The  act  may  be  used  in  situations  in  which 
intimidation  or  coercion  exists,  but  where  no 
prosecutable  crime  has  been  committed.   Many  of  the 
examples  listed  in  the  previous  section  fall  into  this 
category.   By  criminalizing  conduct  that  otherwise 
would  not  constitute  a  criminal  violation,  the  CRA  may 
permit  a  law  enforcement  response  where  a  more 
traditional  criminal  law  response  would  not  otherwise 
exist . 

b.  The  burden  of  proof  in  a  civil  CRA  case  is  the 
lower  civil  burden:  proof  by  a  "fair  preponderance  of 
the  evidence."  Thus,  rather  than  having  to  prove  its 
case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  the  Commonwealth  needs 
only  to  prove  that  it  was  more  probable  than  not  that 
the  defendant(s)  committed  the  act(s). 
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c.  The  Commonwealth  may  seek  temporary  restraining 
orders  or  preliminary  injunctions  against 
perpetrators,  which  may  be  granted  on  the  basis  of 
affidavits  rather  than  live  testimony  of  witnesses. 

d.  CRA  injunction  cases  are  brought  in  a  civil 
session  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  first  instance, 
which  often  is  at  a  location  farther  removed  from  the 
perpetrator's  "turf"  than  the  local  District  Court. 

e.  Temporary  restraining  orders,  preliminary 
injunctions,  and  permanent  injunctions  may  be 
creatively  tailored  to  remedy  the  particular  problems 
which  gave  rise  to  them.   Perpetrators  may  be 
prohibited,  for  example,  from  congregating  with  other 
named  perpetrators  in  certain  areas  or  from  crossing 
certain  geographic  boundaries. 

f.  Violations  of  any  temporary  restraining  orders, 
preliminary  injunctions,  and  permanent  injunctions 
issued  under  the  CRA  are  criminal  offenses,  if  the 
orders  have  been  served  in-hand  on  the  defendants. 
Punishment  for  such  violations  is  by  a  fine  of  up  to 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  two  and  a  half  years 
in  a  house  of  correction,  or  both;  and,  if  bodily- 
injury  results  from  the  violation,  the  penalties 
increase  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
for  up  to  ten  years,  or  both. 

g.  Violations  of  civil  orders  under  the  CRA  are 
arrestable  offenses  without  a  warrant. 

h.   Actions  for  violations  of  CRA  orders  by 
juveniles  may  be  brought  as  criminal  contempt 
proceedings  in  Superior  Court  and  need  not  be  brought 
as  juvenile  delinquency  proceedings  in  juvenile  court. 

i.   Orders  under  the  CRA  may  be  written  to  protect 
not  only  the  actual  victim(s),  but  also  others  who  are 
similarly  situated. 
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5.  Conclusion  —  Test  Cases 

As  I  mentioned  above,  as  Attorney  General  I  believe 
that  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Rights  Act  can  and  should  be 
used  as  an  effective  tool  against  individuals  engaged  in 
an  ongoing  pattern  of  gang  terrorism.  Our  intended  use  of 
the  CRA  is  to  supplement  and  enhance  —  not  to  supplant  — 
the  more  traditional  criminal  law  that  may  be  available  in 
gang  terrorism  cases.   Further,  our  role  in  these  cases 
will  be  to  work  cooperatively  with  state  and  local  police 
and  prosecutors,  not  to  preempt  them.-^'   We  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  proving  these  cases  may  be 
difficult,  given  witness  concerns  about  retaliation  and 
the  anonymous  nature  of  much  of  the  activity  involved. 
Nonetheless,  our  goal  is  to  focus  as  many  weapons  as  are 
available  on  this  serious  problem,  while  ensuring  that  all 
of  our  resources  are  used  as  effectively  and  efficiently 
as  possible. 

The  CRA  may  be  used  without  criminal  prosecution,  or 
in  conjunction  with  criminal  prosecution,  as  may  be 
appropriate.   In  our  view,  joint  criminal/civil 
prosecution  should  be  used  whenever  the  facts  permit. 
Essentially,  the  purpose  of  any  criminal  prosecution 
would  be  to  punish  past  conduct,  while  the  parallel  civil 
proceeding  would  be  to  prohibit  and,  if  necessary,  to 
severely  sanction  future  similar  conduct,  thereby 
enhancing  the  system's  ability  to  deter  or  respond  to  the 
escalation  of  violence  by  serious  habitual  offenders. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  scrutinizing  any 
information  you  may  receive  regarding  gang  terrorism  with 
an  eye  toward  the  possibility  of  civil  action  under  the 


3'   in  those  cases  in  which  both  criminal  and  civil 
prosecution  are  appropriate,  we  anticipate  that,  as  in 
other  civil  rights  cases,  the  criminal  prosecution  would 
be  performed  by  the  District  Attorney.   Investigation  and 
conduct  of  the  civil  prosecution  would  be  coordinated  with 
the  local  police  department  and  prosecutor's  office  to 
prevent  duplication  of  effort,  to  avoid  prejudicing  any 
criminal  cases,  and  to  ensure  the  propriety  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  any  proposed  court  order. 
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CRA.   Any  case  which  you  think  may  be  appropriate  for 
civil  action  as  described  above,  may  be  referred  to  this 
office  —  whether  or  not  you  think  criminal  prosecution 
may  be  initiated.   Within  the  parameters  outlined  above,  I 
encourage  you  to  err  on  the  side  of  referral,  so  that  we 
may  work  with  you  to  find  appropriate  cases  to  prosecute 
together  civilly  and  criminally.   If  you  have  any  such 
cases,  please  contact: 

Richard  Cole 

Chief,  Civil  Rights  Division 

(617)  727-2200 
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SUMMARY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  STATUTES  AND  THE  ROLE 
OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

By  Richard  W.  Cole 

Chief,  Civil  Rights  Division 

March  1,  1993 

I.   Civil  Rights  Statutes 

A.  Massachusetts  Civil  Rights  Act  (MCRA)  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  1979. 

1.    Criminal  and  civil  components 
Ch.  12,  §  11H-I  (civil) 

Ch.  265,  §  37  (criminal)  (willful  interference 
with  exercise  of  federal  or  state  rights)  (need 
force  or  threat  of  the  force) 

B.  Reasons  for  passage  of  the  MCRA 

1 .  School  desegregation  encountered  violent 
opposition  in  1970' s.   AG's  office,  CDU  of  BPD 
and  others  sought  to  provide  new  law  enforcement 
tools. 

2.  Legislative  history  reflects  the  legislature's 
recognition  of  the  serious  problem  of  racial 
harassment  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of 
deprivations  of  secured  rights  by  private 
individuals  using  violence  or  threats  of  violence 
during  this  period.   (Batchelder  393  Mass.  819 

(1985) ) 


3.  Daryl  Williams  --  Black  High  School  football 
player  --  shot  by  white  youth  during  half time  of 
a  football  game  in  the  Charlestown  Section  of 
Boston  in  Sept.  1979.   One  of  the  major  factors 
in  the  passage  of  the  legislation. 

4 .  Provided  new  criminal  and  civil  weapons  to  law 
enforcement . 

5.  AG  provided  special  civil  enforcement  power,  with 
violators  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 

a.    Since  19  82,  AG  has  obtained,  through  CRD, 
about  one  hundred  twenty  injunctions, 
against  hundreds  of  individual  perpetrators 
of  bias -motivated  harassment  and  violence, 
or  those  who  have  interfered  with  secured 
rights. 
C.    Additional  Criminal  Statutes  added  after  1979  which 
relate  to: 

1.  Intimidation  based  on  the  status  of  the  victim, 
(c.  265,  §  39)  (1983  statute) 

2.  Defacing  religious  structures/cemetery  or  schools 

(c.  266,  §  127A)  (1983  statute) 

3.  Criminal  enforcement  of  MCRA  injunctions 
(G.L.  c.  12,  §  11J)  (1985  statute) 
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D.    MCRA  -  Civil  statute  -  (Chapter  12.  §  11K-I) 

1.  While  act  is  applicable  to  cases  not  involving 
bias -motivated  violence,  it  is  particularly- 
effective  for  bias -motivated  attacks  and 
harassment . 

2 .  Elements 

a.  A  person; 

b.  whether  or  not  acting  under  color  of  state 
law; 

c.  Victim  is  exercising  or  enjoying  a  right 
secured  by  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  law  or  Constitution  of  U.S.; 

d.  interferes  or  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
victim's  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  secured 
rights; 

e.  interference  (or  attempted  interference) 
accomplished  by  threats,  intimidation  or 
coercion. 

3.  Key  Points 

a.  No  need  to  prove  force  or  threat  of  force 

(as  in  criminal  statute  see  G.L.  c.  265  § 
37)  . 

b.  It  is  an  open  question  of  whether  you  need 
to  prove  an  actual  physical  confrontation 
(No  -  see  Redgrave.  Bell  v.  Mazza.)   (Yes  - 
Ballv  v.  Northeastern  -  must  show  physical 
confrontation  accompanied  by  threat  of  harm) 


c.  No  need  to  prove  specific  intent  or  that 
deliberately  undertook  to  deprive  person  of 
civil  rights.   Liable  if  intended  act  and 
conduct  led  to  violation  of  rights. 
(Redgrave) 

d.  "Mixed  motive"  -  A  defendant  is  liable  even 
if  the  predominant  purpose  is  to  retaliate 
against  victim,  as  long  as  he  is  also  acting 
to  interfere  with  secured  rights.   (Comm.  v. 
Stephens) 

e.  As  long  as  offender  interferes  with  a 
secured  right,  he  does  not  need  to  have 
interfered  with  federal  constitutional 
right,  fundamental  right  or  to  have 
victimized  a  member  of  a  constitutionally 
protected  class.   (See  section  on  Ch.  265  § 
37  for  list  of  secured  rights) 

i.    No  need  to  prove  that  conduct  was 

bias -motivated,  only  that  a  secured 
right  was  interfered  with.   (e.g., 
violation  of  First  Amendment  Rights) 
(See  Redgrave .  Bell  v.  Mazza) 

f .  Conduct  must  be  directed  at  a  particular 
person  or  class  or  persons.   Ballv  v. 
Northeastern 
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g.    MCRA  statute  is  not  generally  applicable  to 
robberies,  or  other  common  crimes.   It  is 
true  that  whenever  a  person  is  robbed,  his 
or  her  secured  rights  are  denied.   But  Mass. 
Courts  have  applied  statute  more  narrowly. 
Otherwise  most  criminal  conduct  would  be 
deemed  to  violate  civil  rights  statute. 
h.    What  criteria  distinguishes  a  (civil)  civil 
rights  violation  from  any  other  threat  or 
harassment?   What  should  AAG  look  for? 
i.    Did  perpetrator  select  an  individual 
because  of  his  or  her  status  (race, 
ethnic  background,  gender,  etc.) 
ii.   Did  offender  interfere  with  the 

victim's  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  (right  to  vote,  associate) 
iii.  Did  offender  interfere  with  a  secured 
right  (use  of  place  of  public 
accommodation) . 
iv.   Has  perpetrator  been  involved  in  a 
pattern  of  similar  conduct  against 
different  victims.   (For  example,  in 
the  domestic  violence  context,  the  AAG 
may  then  be  able  to  prove  a  civil 
rights  violation  by  arguing  that  the 
woman  was  victimized  because  of  gender 
and  not  as  a  result  of  animosity 
arising  from  the  personal  relationship.) 
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i.    Offender  does  not  need  to  be  acting  under 
color  of  law.   Law  applies  to  private 
individuals  as  well, 
j .    Civil  rights  statute  does  not  single  out  one 
form  of  racial  bigotry  over  another  for 
special  protection  or  provide  heightened 
protection  to  any  particular  racial,  ethnic 
or  religious  group.   It  protects  blacks, 
whites,  hispanics  and  asians,  for  example, 
equally.   (Therefore,  no  equal  protection 
challenge  to  the  statute  is  available.) 
k.    Joint  venture/equally  liable  if: 

i.   Actively  participate  in  wrongful  act. 
ii.   Lend  aid  and  encouragement  to 

wrongdoers . 
iii.  Ratify  and  adopt  acts.   (shared  mental 

state) 
iv.   Only  need  to  show  common  design  or 
understanding,  even  if  tacit  one. 
(Bell  v.  Mazza) 
1.   Venue  -  Action  may  be  taken  in  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  county: 
i.    in  which  the  conduct  complained  of 

occurred; 
ii.   in  which  the  person  complained  of 

resides;  or 
iii.  in  which  the  person  complained  of  his 
principal  place  of  business. 
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E.  G.L.  c.  12.  §  11  I 
1 .    Kev  Points 

a.  Any  person  aggrieved  may  institute  and 
prosecute  in  his  own  name  on  his  own  behalf 
a  civil  action  for  injunctive  relief  and/or 
compensatory  monetary  damages . 

i.    If  prevail,  can  obtain  cost  of 
litigation  and  attorney  fees. 

b.  For  purposes  of  obtaining  damages,  the 
federal  or  state  right  that  is  denied  must 
be  clearly  established.   (G.L.  c.  12,  § 
111)   (Duarte  v.  Healy) 

c.  If  the  defendant  is  a  governmental  official, 
qualified  immunity  applies.   A  good  faith 
defense  to  a  finding  of  liability  for 
damages  is  available  for  discretionary 
functions  if  have  objectively  reasonable 
belief  actions  were  lawful.   (Did  not 
violate  clearly  established  right.) 

(G.L.  c.  12,  §  111).   (See  Duarte  v.  Healy) 

F.  Legal  Requirements  to  obtain  preliminary  injunction 
under  G.L.  c.  12  S  11H  -  AG  needs  to  prove  to  the 
Court : 

1.  A  likelihood  of  statutory  violation,  and 

2 .  That  the  injunction  either  promotes  the  public 
interest  or  does  not  adversely  affect  the  public 
interest.   (Comm.  v.  Mass.  Crinc.  Comm .  v . 
Guilfovle. ) 
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a.  Question  -  is  it  in  the  public  good  to  have 
an  injunction  issued. 

b.  Commonwealth  has  vital  interest  in  the 
prevention  of  lawless  exercises  of  power. 

(See  Comm.  v.  Feeney.) 

c.  Legally,  no  need  to  show  irreparable  harm, 
prior  repetitive  pattern  of  behavior  or 
likelihood  of  future  recurrence  without  an 
injunction  -  AG  is  governed  by  different 
injunction  standards  than  private  parties. 
(Comm.  v.  Mass.  CRINC:  Comm.  v.  Guilfovle) 
i.    Single  prior  interference  of  a  secured 

right  is  sufficient  for  court  to  issue 
an  injunction.   (See  plain  language  of 
the  statute. ) 
ii.   Although  not  legally  required,  if  the 

evidence  permits,  you  should  argue  that 
the  evidence  presented  demonstrates 
that  there  is  a  serious  likelihood  of 
future  recurrence,  based  upon  for  e.g., 
seriousness  of  incident,  lack  of 
contrition  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  pattern  of  prior  behavior, 
etc. 
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Factors  CRD  considers  in  determining  whether  to 
pursue  injunctive  relief: 

a.  Seriousness  of  incident.   (No  need  to  be 
criminal  violation.) 

b.  Language  used  during  incident.   Words  alone 
usually  not  enough  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  law. 

i.    First  Amendment  protected  language  vs. 
actual  threats,  or  words  which  actually 
intimidate  or  coerce  a  person. 

c.  Threats,  intimidation,  coercion,  harassment 
involved  (violence  or  actual  threat  of 
violence  not  necessary) . 

d.  Prior  conduct  against  victim  (pattern  of 
conduct) . 

e.  Likelihood  of  future  contact  between  parties. 

f.  Relationship  of  the  perpetrator  and  the 
victim,  if  any,  before  the  incident. 

g.  Did  the  offender  target  or  select  the  victim 
because  of  his  or  her  racial  or  religious 
status,  ethnic  background,  gender,  sexual 
orientation  or  disability. 

h.    Was  the  primary  motivation  for  the  actions 
based  on  bias? 

i.    Does  the  offender  have  a  history  of  prior 
bias  motivated  incidents  against  other 
victims  (pattern  of  bias  motivated  conduct) ? 


j .    Likely  impact  of  an  injunction  on  future 

conduct . 
k.    Criminal  record  of  the  perpetrator. 
1 .    Is  perpetrator  a  member  of  a  hate  group  and 

has  he  interfered  with  victim's  rights  in 

any  way  connected  to  that  involvement  with 

the  group? 
m.    Is  there  a  criminal  prosecution  occurring 

for  same  offense? 

(1)  Likelihood  of  incarceration  (Injunction 
would  likely  be  denied  if  offender  is 
incarcerated,  unless  it  is  proven  that 
a  serious  threat  of  violence  will 
continue  once  the  offender  is  released 
and  incarceration  is  not  for  a  lengthy 
period.)  (or  unless  demonstrate  threat 
would  continue  while  in  prison  -  -  but 
very  difficult  burden) 

(2)  Length  of  potential  incarceration 

(injunction  outlives  length  of 
probation) . 

(3)  Date  of  trial  (soon  or  in  months) 

(4)  Will  stay  away  order,  as  condition  of 
bail,  be  sufficient  deterrent,  and 
protect  victim  and  witnesses? 

(5)  Potential  negative  impact  of  injunctive 
action  on  criminal  prosecution. 
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n.  Will  potential  offender  act  in  the  future  to 
threaten  or  intimidate  others  based  on  their 
status  (but  who  were  not  the  victims  of  this 
incident) . 

o.    Likelihood  of  success  (general  success  rate 
has  important  deterrent  effect  against 
potential  perpetrators) 

Scope  of  civil  rights  injunctions. 

a.  Scope  of  the  injunction  is  often  a  key  issue 
in  injunction  hearings  before  the  Court. 

i.    Court  will  want  to  provide  protection 
to  victim  without  unreasonably 
restricting  activity  of  the  defendant. 

ii.   This  is  a  case-by- case  balancing. 

b.  Injunctions  can: 

i.    Protect  actual  victim  as  well  as  all 
other  individuals  from  similar 
interference  with  secured  rights . 
ii.   Protect  witnesses/family  members 
iii.  Restrain  perpetrators  from  going  near 
the  victim,  his  residence,  his 
neighborhood,  his  place  of  employment, 
his  school.   (100  feet  is  the  usual 
distance  proposed,  but  up  to  500  feet 
has  been  requested  and  granted  in 
appropriate  circumstances) 
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iv.   Restrain  individual  from  being  in  'own 
backyard' ,  if  it  is  reasonable  and 
necessary  (See  Comm.  v.  Guilfoyle)  . 

v.    Prohibit  communication  with  victim  and 
witnesses,  except  through  AG's  office. 

vi .   Prohibit  filing  of  frivolous  civil  or 

criminal  complaints  against  the  victim. 

vii.  Require  notification  of  AG's  office 

before  the  filing  of  any  court  action 
against  the  victim. 

c.  An  injunction  criminalizes  conduct  otherwise 
lawful.   For  example: 

(1)  Being  present  on  certain  streets  or 
neighborhoods 

(2)  Communicating  with  the  victim  or  his  or 
her  family 

d.  An  injunction  increases  the  exposure  to 
higher  criminal  penalties  for  the  same 
conduct  (simple  assault  and  battery  --10 
year  felony  if  any  bodily  harm  occurs  rather 
than  a  2M  year  misdemeanor.) 

e.  Civil  rights  injunction  is  applicable  to 
juveniles  (Comrri.  v.  Guilfovle)  . 
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Court  procedures  for  injunction  cases 

a.  Typically,  temporary  restraining  orders  and 
preliminary  injunctions  are  ^issued  based 
upon  affidavits,  without  a  trial  or 
evidentiary  hearing.   This  is  within  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  trial  court. 
Usually,  a  court  hears  oral  argument  on 
whether  order  should  issue  based  on 
pleadings  and  affidavits. 

b.  It  is  rare  that  defendants  file 
counter- af f idavits,  but  they  may. 

c.  Fact  that  there  is  an  ongoing  criminal 
prosecution  should  not  constitutionally 
impede  the  ability  of  the  AG  to  obtain  an 
injunction.   (One  court  raised  the  issue  of 
self-incrimination,  without  specifically 
ruling  on  the  issue.   The  court  suggested 
that  if  a  defendant  files  an  affidavit  he 
risks  its  use  in  the  criminal  process  and  if 
he  does  not  file  an  affidavit,  he  may  be 
unable  to  oppose,  on  a  practical  level,  the 
motion  for  an  injunction) . 
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d.  If  no  final  consent  judgment  is  entered, 
then  a  permanent  injunction  will  be  issued 
only  after  a  trial  on  the  merits.   (Then  you 
must  prove  a  statutory  violation,  not  just 
the  likelihood  of  a  statutory  violation.) 

i.    However,  summary  judgment  may  be 

obtained  if  the  defendant  was  convicted 
on  criminal  civil  rights  charges . 

e.  AAG  should  move  for  protective  order  and 
stay  of  discovery  if  the  defendant  in  the 
injunctive  action  seeks  to  depose  witnesses 
or  victim,  if  criminal  charges  are  pending. 
Argue  it  would  circumvent   the  restrictions 
on  criminal  discovery.   Also  argue  that  a 
stay  of  discovery  until  the  criminal  trial 
"will  not  prejudice  the  defendant's  defense 
of  the  civil  action,  it  will  merely  delay 
that  preparation."   Comm.  v.  Devanev  - 
Superior  Court  decision. 

f.  You  may  depose  defendants,  etc.,  if  you  deem 
it  appropriate.   (Do  not  notice  discovery 
until  after  the  criminal  trial  has  concluded) 
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g.    Obtain  formal  court  appointment  of  a 

guardian  ad.  litem  for  a  minor  defendant. 
See  Rule  17B,  MRCP .   A  parent's  involvement 
in  the  case  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
formal  appointment  of  a  GAL.   See  Comm.  v. 
Guilf ovle.   If  a  parent  acts  as  (natural) 
guardian,  injunction  may  be  subject  to  legal 
attack,  if  contempt  action  is  instituted. 
See  Johnson  v.  Waterhouse. 

h.    Standard  of  proof  - preponderance  of  the 
evidence.   (Comm.  v.  Guilf ovle) . 

i.    No  right  to  jury  trial  for  the  defendant. 
(Comm.  v.  Guilfoyle) . 
6 .    Service  and  record  keeping  procedures  (similar  to 

domestic  violence  cases) . 

a.  Service  of  certified  copy  of  injunction 

in -hand  to  the  defendant  by  law  enforcement 
official  unless  court  orders  otherwise. 
(Have  officer  complete  proof  of  service  to 
ensure  proof  on  this . ) 

b.  Requires  institution  of  procedure  to  ensure 
all  police  aware  of  existence  and  terms  of 
orders . 

c.  Victims  should  be  provided  copies  of 
injunction  and  instructions  to  call  police 
and/or  AAG  if  violation  occurs. 
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d.    If  order  vacated  police  to  destroy  record  of 
order. 
7 .    Right  to  arrest  (similar  to  domestic  violence) . 
a.    Ability  to  arrest  without  Warrant  for 

misdemeanor  offense  in  circumstances  in 
which  officer  has  not  observed  offense,  if 
has  probable  cause  to  believe  violation  of 
injunction  has  occurred.   (G.L.  c.  12,  §  HJ) 
H.    G.L.  c.  12.  §  11 J  (1985  statute)  and  Criminal  Contempt 
(Mass.R.Crim.  P. 44) 
1 .    Criminal  penalties  for  violation  of  injunction. 

a.  Two  alternative  methods  to  prosecute  for 
violation  of  an  injunction  --  Either  as 
statutory  violation  of  G.L.  c.  12,  §  11 J  or 
as  criminal  contempt.   (Doe  v.  Comm. ) 

b.  Only  a  few  enforcement  actions  have  been 
necessary  -there  is  an  overwhelming  record 
of  compliance  with  injunctive  orders. 

c.  Juveniles  are  also  subject  to  contempt 
procedures  in  Superior  Court.   (Doe  v.  Comm. ) 
i.    Court  can  decide  to  impound  pleadings 

and  orders  involving  juveniles. 
(Doe  v.  Comm. ) 
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2 .  Elements 

a.  Violation  of  temporary  restraining  order, 
preliminary  or  permanent  injunction  issued 
under  G.L.  c.  12,  §  11H  is  a  criminal 
offense,  as  long  as  the  order  contains  the 
following  statement:   Violation  of  This 
Order  Is  A  Criminal  Offense . 

b.  Commonwealth  must  prove  that  the  Court  had 
issued  an  order  that  gave  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  command. 

c.  Commonwealth  must  prove  that  the  order  was 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  alleged 
violation  of  the  injunction. 

d.  Commonwealth  must  prove  that  the  defendant 
knew  of  the  order,  either  by  in- hand 
delivery  of  the  order  (whether  or  not  it  is 
read)  or  by  actual  notice  of  the  order. 
(Furtado  v.  Furtado) . 

e.  Commonwealth  must  prove  that  the  defendant 
clearly  and  intentionally  disobeyed  that 
order  in  circumstances  in  which  he  was  able 
to  obey  it. 
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3 .  Kev  Points  Regarding  the  Two  Alternative  Methods 
to  Prosecute  Violations  of  Injunctions 

a.  Right  to  jury  trial  the  same  as  other 
criminal  violations. 

b.  Same  burden  of  proof  for  Commonwealth  - 
beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

c.  Grand  jury  indictment  --  appears  to  be 
legally  unnecessary,  although  has  occurred 
(e.g.,  Operation  Rescue  defendants). 

d.  In  criminal  contempt  actions,  Superior  Court 
in  which  injunction  issued  is  proper  venue 
for  action,  even  if  incident  occurred  in 
another  county.   (e.g.,  Operation  Rescue) 

e.  In  a  G.L.  c.  12.  §  11J  prosecution,  proper 
venue  is  county  where  alleged  criminal 
violation  occurs. 

f .  Superior  Court  rather  than  District  Court 
trial,  for  criminal  contempt. 

g.  Could  have  District  Court  trial  for 
misdemeanor  offense  under  G.L.  c.  12,  §  11 J 

4.  Penalties; 

a.    Criminalizes  conduct  which  would  be 

otherwise  lawful  and  subjects  offender  up  to 
2%   years  in  the  House  of  Correction  where  no 
bodily  injury  occurs.   (e.g.,  communicating 
with  victim) 
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b.  Greater  penalties  for  same  conduct  than  if 
no  injunction/can  also  constitute  an 
additional  criminal  charge. 

i.    Misdemeanor  (if  no  bodily  injury)  No 
greater  than  $5,000.00  fine  and/or  2M 
years  in  a  House  of  Correction  (If  same 
conduct  prosecuted  under  c.  265,  §37, 
imprisonment  of  no  more  than  1  year  in 
jail) . 

ii.   Felony  (if  bodily  injury)  -  up  to 

$10,000.00  and  no  more  than  10  years  in 
state  prison. 

a.   Need  not  be  serious  bodily  injury 
(can  be  just  a  bruise  for  example) 

c.  Superior  Court  judges  take  violation  of 
their  orders  very  seriously. 

i.  At  injunction  stage,  Court  often  tells 
perpetrators  that  violation  is  serious 
and  will  be  treated  as  such. 

-r 

ii.  Defendant  would  be  violating  an  order 
of  the  trial  court,  not  just  criminal 
statute . 
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I .    AAG  role  re  Civil  Rights  injunctions 

1.  Supervise  investigation,  if  performed  by  AG's 
civil  investigator,  and  report  results  of 
investigation  to  your  supervisor. 

2.  Work  closely  with  police,  if  they  are 
investigating  case. 

3.  Review  police  reports  and  witness  statements  with 
victim  and  potential  witnesses  for  accuracy  and 
veracity. 

4.  Be  present  and  co- interview  witnesses  and  alleged 
victim  to  make  independent  professional  judgment 
as  to  credibility  of  victim,  witnesses  and  to 
evaluate  likelihood  of  success  of  case,  with 
input  from  AG  civil  investigators  or  police 
investigator. 

5.  Notify  ADA  that  AG  is  considering  pursuing  an 
injunction,  if  criminal  charges  are  pending. 
Seek  their  input  as  to  need,  and  impact  on 
criminal  prosecution. 

6.  Send  ADA  proposed  affidavit  for  his  or  her  review 
if  criminal  charges  are  pending.   (To  insure  that 
injunctive  action  will  not  negatively  effect 
prosecution. ) 

7.  Prepare  witness  affidavits/obtain  witnesses 
signatures . 
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8.  Prepare  court  pleadings  and  have  them  approved  by 
Division  Chief.   (Complaint,  affidavits,  proposed 
court  order,  memorandum  in  support  of  preliminary 
injunction  (in  select  cases) ,  motion  for 
appointment  of  a  guardian  ad  litem,  if  the 
defendant  is  a  minor.) 

9.  Insure  service  of  process  (complaint,  summons, 
other  filed  legal  papers)  with  short  order  of 
notice  on  preliminary  injunctive  hearing  (by 
police  if  possible) . 

a.    Not  require  in-hand  service  at  this  stage, 
unless  it  is  to  serve  a  TRO  order,  with  an 
order  of  notice  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
hearing. 

10.  Mark  up  hearing  for  preliminary  injunction. 

a.  Hearing  in  matter  of  week,  if  emergency. 

b.  TRO  is  possible,  if  emergency. 

11.  After  hearing,  immediately  obtain  certified 
copies  of  injunction  from  clerk's  office. 

12.  Insure  service  of  certified  copies  of  court 
ordered  injunction  in -hand  (must  be  by  law 
enforcement  -  police  or  AG) .   Provide  additional 
copies  to  victims  and  police. 

13.  Ensure  that  copies  of  all  signed  affidavits  and 
court  orders  are  sent  to  A.D.A. 

14.  Inform  victim  to  contact  AG's  office  if  violation 
of  injunction  occurs. 
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J.    Role  of  D.A.'s  and  relationship  with  AG's  office. 

1.  DA  prosecutes  violations  of  criminal  statutes. 

2.  AAG  to  communicate  about  case  and  anticipated  AG 
action  with  ADA  if  joint  criminal  and  civil 
injunctive  proceeding. 

3 .  Try  to  ensure  that  neither  our  civil 
investigation,  nor  our  civil  injunctive  action 
adversely  impacts  the  prosecution. 

a.    ADA  should  be  provided  with  draft  affidavits 
by  AAG  in  order  for  ADA  to  review  them  for 
accuracy  and  their  consistency  with  ongoing 
criminal  prosecution. 

4.  Identify  patterns/particularly  inter- county  and 
coordinate  response. 

5.  AAG  to  discuss  with  ADA  use  of  stay  away  order  to 
protect  victims,  witnesses.   (Also  discuss  with 
ADA  and  Division  Chief  whether  it  would  be  an 
appropriate  alternative  to  seeking  an  injunction 
in  the  particular  case.) 

a.    Bail  revoked  for  noncompliance.   (Not  new 
criminal  violation,  as  when  there  is  a 
violation  of  an  injunction.) 

6 .  Discuss  with  DA  whether  DA  or  AG  will  prosecute 
contempt  for  violation  of  MCRA.   (e.g.,  Operation 
Rescue) . 
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7.    When  requested,  AAG  consults  with  ADA  to  review 
ADA'S  determination  of  whether  conduct 
constitutes  criminal  civil  rights  violation. 
K.    Role  of  police. 

1.  Police  often  notify  AG's  office  about  incidents. 

2.  Anticipated  investigative  role  of  police: 

a.  Identification  of  perpetrator (s) . 

b.  Obtain  witness  statements,  collect  evidence. 

c.  Documenting  of  all  relevant  facts  in  police 
report.   (Actual  words  used,  exact 
circumstances  in  which  actual  threat, 
coercion  or  harassment  occurred) 

d.  Initial  determination  of  bias  motivation, 
intent  and  purpose  of  offender  (bias,  related 
oral  or  written  statements  or  use  of  hate 
symbols) . 

i.    Call  DA  or  AG  for  advice 

3.  All  police  reports  should  be  sent  to  CRD,  if 
police  determine  claim  has  merit. 

4.  Inform  victim  of  what  to  expect  re  timing  of 
investigation . 

5.  Inform  victim  of  information  gathered  from 
investigation,  and  seek  input  from  victim  re 
other  possible  leads  to  determine  if  civil  rights 
violation  has  occurred. 
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6.  Maintain  contact  with  victim  during  course  of 
investigation  and  legal  action  to  ensure 
cooperation,  ensure  that  victim  is  safe,  and  to 
provide  information  to  victim  re  case  status. 

7.  Service  of  process  on  behalf  of  AG 

8.  Arrest  if  have  probable  cause  there  is  violation 
of  injunction.   (G.L.  c.12  §  11J) 

9.  Prepare  hate  crime  report.   See  G.L.  c.  22, 
§§  16  -  19  (effective  December  1990)  and 
520  C.M.R.  13.00 

a.  Provide  report  to  Crime  Reporting  Unit, 
Criminal  History  Systems  Board,  Department 
of  Public  Safety. 

b.  Collected  data  used  for  Annual  Report  of 
hate  crime  data,  issued  by  Department  of 
Public  Safety. 

c.  Race,  ethnicity,  religion,  sexual 
orientation,  disability  and  now  gender. 

d.  Voluntary  compliance. 

10.  Identify  patterns  to  DA  and  AG  (CDU  in  Skinhead 
case) . 

L.    AG's  Role  and  relationship  with  advocacy  groups. 

1.    Advocacy  groups  often  notify  AG  of  incidents. 
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2.  Advocacy  groups  often  act  as  liaison  with  law 
enforcement  on  behalf  of  victims. 

a.  Reduce  victims  fear  and  ensure  continued 
cooperation. 

b.  Explain  role  of  law  enforcement. 

c.  Helps  to  communicate  to  the  victim  what  to 
expect  from  the  criminal  justice  system  in  a 
way  in  which  victim  will  understand. 

3.  Members  of  advocacy  groups  participate  in  police 
training. 

4 .  Some  advocacy  groups  have  developed  a  support  and 
counselling  network  for  victims  and  a 
relationship  with  victim  witness  advocates. 

(e.g.,  ADL,  Fenway  Community  Health) 

5.  Advocacy  groups  may  provide  hate  incident  reports 
to  the  Crime  Reporting  Unit  of  Department  of 
Public  Safety. 

M.    CRD'S  Overall  Responsibilities  re  Civil  Rights 
Violations 

1.    Forcefully  speak  out  against  all  individuals  who 
target  individuals  because  of  their  status  or 
perpetrate  bias  motivated  acts  or  use  hate 
symbols  and  speech  to  exacerbate  tensions  or 
create  an  atmosphere  of  hate  in  local  communities 
or  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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2.  Provide  civil  rights  training  to  police, 
including  officer  assigned  as  civil  rights 
specialist  by  a  department. 

3.  Help  train  advocacy  groups  re  developing  support 
networks  and  victim-witness  advocates,  and  to 
improve  relationships  to  local  police. 

4.  Obtain  and  review  hate  crimes  reports  from  Crime 
Reporting  Unit. 

a.    Review  for  patterns/problems  in  police 

identification  of  incident  as  hate  crime. 

5.  Facilitate  meetings  of  Law  Enforcement  Civil 
Rights  Coordinating  Group  (DA  offices  and  CRD 
meet  to  discuss  Civil  Rights  issues  of  statewide 
concern) 

6.  Membership  on  Governor's  Commission  on  Hate 
Crimes . 

a.  Develop  State  regulations  re  reporting  of 
hate  crimes. 

b.  Develop  standardized  police  policy  to  handle 
hate  crimes.   (see  Association  of 
Massachusetts  Police  Chief  model  policy) 

c.  Develop  model  training  programs  and  perform 
training . 
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II .  Criminal  Civil  Rights  Statutes 

A.    G.h.c.    265 .537-  original  criminal  civil  rights 
statute.   (1979  statute) 

1.  Elements 

a.  Whether  or  not  acting  under  color  of  law; 

b.  Person  by  force  or  threat  of  force: 

c.  Willfully  injures,  intimidates  or  interferes 
with  or  attempts  to  do  so; 

d.  Any  other  person; 

e.  who  is  exercising  or  enjoying  a  right  or 
privilege  secured  by  state  or  federal 
statutory  or  constitutional  law. 

2 .  Key  Points 

a.    Statute  says  nothing  about  race,  religion, 
ethnicity,  gender,  sexual  orientation  or 
disability.   But  if  this  is  so,  why  isn't 
any  ordinary  A&B  or  malicious  destruction 
also  a  civil  rights  offense?   Based  on  court 
decisions,  we  must  read  into  the  statute  a 
requirement  that  defendant  committed  his  act 
against  victim  because  of  who  or  what  he 
believes  the  victim  to  be.   (Intentional 
selection  of  the  victim  because  of  the 
victim's  status) 
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b.  Specific  intent  requirement .   Violator  must 
willfully  interfere  with  a  victim's  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  a  secured  right. 
No  need  to  prove  evil  or  wicked  purpose  or 
even  that  violator  knew  he  was  violating  a 
secured  right,  just  that  he  intended  the 
acts  that  led  to  the  violation. 

i .    He  needs  only  to  have  acted  willfully 
in  the  commission  of  the  act,  the 
consequences  of  which  resulted  in 
interfering  with  a  right.   In  other 
words  if  the  defendant  intended  to 
prevent  a  person  from  living  in  a 
certain  neighborhood,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  knew  that  the  victim 
had  a  statutory  or  constitutional  right 
to  live  there  --  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
show  that  the  victim  knew  he  was 
exercising  a  right. 

c.  Mixed -motive  issue.   The  deprivation  of  a 
civil  right  does  not  have  to  be  the 
predominant  purpose  of  the  defendant ' s 
acts.   (Comm.  v.  Stephens) 
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d.  What  are  some  of  the  rights  we're  talking 
about?   As  Sgt .  Bill  Johnston  of  the 
CDU/Boston  says  --  not  special  rights  for 
special  people.   Things  most  of  us  take  for 
granted.   Selected  secured  rights  include: 

*  religion  or  speech  exercise/association 

*  living  where  people  choose  (fair 
housing  rights) 

*  voting 

*  travel 

*  going  to  movies 

*  using  sidewalks,  streets 

*  use  of  public  accommodations 

*  eating  in  restaurants 

*  attending  school 

e.  Can  use  prior  bad  acts  under  this  statute  -- 
prior  civil  rights  violations 

i.    As  evidence  to  show  willfulness  or 

intent  --  that  is  why  it  is  relevant 
and  admissible. 

f.  Can't  use  statement  of  co-defendant  as 
essential  element  of  case  since  the 
co-defendants  can't  be  forced  to  testify. 
(U.S.  v.  Braton  --  "The  Braton  Rule") 

g.  Can't  arrest  without  warrant  for  misdemeanor 
violations  (if  no  bodily  harm) . 
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3 .    Penalties 

a.  Misdemeanor,  if  no  bodily  injury.   No  more 
than  one  year,  $1,000  fine; 

b.  Felony  --  If  bodily  injury  up  to  10  years, 
$10,000  fine,  or  both.   (Unlike  violation  of 
G.L.  c.  12,  §  11H,  which  requires 
imprisonment  in  state  prison,  not  required 
to  be  incarcerated  in  state  prison.) 

i.    Bodily  injury:   mortal  wound  to  a 
scratch. 
B.    Chapter  265  §  39:   (1983  statute) 
1.    Elements 

a.  Whoever  commits  an  assault  and  battery  upon 
a  person;  or 

b.  Whoever  damages  real /personal  property  of 
another; 

i.    the  intent  to  place  another  in 

apprehension  of  an  imminent  battery 

ii.   the  intentional  or  unlawful  use  of 
force  on  the  person  of  another 

iii.  lack  of  consent 

iii.  intent  to  touch 

c.  For  the  purpose  of  intimidation; 

d.  Because  of  the  victim's  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin. 
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2 .  Kev  Points 

a.  Discrimination  in  the  selection  of  a  victim. 

b.  Do  not  need  to  prove  reason  or  cause  of  bias 
motivation  that  led  offender  to  target  the 
victim  because  of  his  or  her  status. 

3.  Penalties :   This  crime  is  a  misdemeanor.   Fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  (or  three  times  value  of 
property  destroyed  or  damaged,  whichever  is 
greater)  and/or  2^  years  in  a  House  of  Correction 

C.    Chapter  266  S  127A  (1983  statute) : 

1.  Elements  -  1st  section  -  conduct 

a.  Whoever  willfully,  intentionally  and  without 
right  or  wantonly  and  without  cause; 

b.  Destroys,  defaces,  mars,  or  injures,  a; 

c.  Church,  Synagogue,  or  building  or  structure 
or  place  used  as  a  burial  ground,  or  for 
memorializing  the  dead,  or  an  educational 
facility  or  school /community  center,  or 
grounds  or  personal  property  adjacent  to  or 
owned  or  leased  by  the  foregoing. 

2.  Elements  -  2nd  section  -  threats 

a.  Whoever  threatens  to  burn,  deface,  mar, 
injure,  or  in  any  way  destroy  a; 

b.  Church,  synagogue  or  other  building, 
structure  or  place  of  workshop. 
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Kev  Points : 

a.  Reflects  societal  interest  in  ensuring 
special  protection  for  religious 
institutions,  schools  and  burial  grounds. 

b.  Place  of  worship  could  be  residence,  if  it 
is  specially  used  for  religious  purposes. 

c.  Probably  need  not  prove  a  perpetrator 
actually  knew  a  building  or  structure  was 
being  used  for  a  religious  purpose.   This 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  necessary  element  of 
the  crime . 

d.  Can  be  prosecuted  under  the  statute  for 
defacing  adjacent  structures. 

e.  Need  someone  to  perform  credible  evaluation 
of  value  of  damage  for  purpose  of  charging  a 
felony  under  this  statute. 

Penalties  (Section  1  --  Conduct) : 

a.  Misdemeanor:   If  actual  damage  less  than 
$5,000.00,  penalty  of  $2,000  or  not  more 
than  three  times  the  value  (whichever  is 
greater)  and/or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  2&  years  in  a  House  Qf   Correction. 

b.  Felony  -  If  damage  (or  loss  of  property)  is 
greater  than  $5,000,  fine  of  not  more  than 
three  times  value  of  damage  or  by 
imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 
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Penalties  (Section  2  -  threats) 

a.    Misdemeanor  -  Fine  of  not  more  than 

$1,500.00,  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  in  a 
House  of  Correction  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 


WPPAE1:109 
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Student  Conflict  Resolution  Experts 


COTT  HARSHBARGER 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


(617)727.2200  Massachusetts  Attorney  General,  Scott  Harshbarger,  has  set  as  one  of 

the  priorities  of  his  office  the  reduction  of  urban  violence  in  all  its  various 
forms.  One  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  society  today  is  the  level  of 
violence  in  its  schools.  SCORE*  (Student  Conflict  Resolution  Experts)  is  a 
program  created  by  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  (OAG)  which  seeks  to 
reduce  violent  conflict  in  urban  schools  and  to  bring  hope  for  a  brighter  future 
to  young  people. 

SCORE  is  a  program  that  provides  grants  for  the  development  of 
school-based  mediation  programs  using  trained  student  mediators  to  resolve 
violent  and  potentially  violent  conflict  among  their  peers.  Several  years  ago, 
the  OAG  began  two  pilot  SCORE  programs,  and  today  it  funds  21  programs  - 
14  high  school  and  7  middle  school  -  in  1 1  communities  in  Massachusetts: 
Springfield,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Somerville,  Medford,  Boston,  Maiden, 
Haverhill,  Taunton,  Dartmouth  and  Fall  River. 

The  model  for  SCORE  is  unique.  The  OAG  gives  SCORE  grants  to 
community  mediation  programs  and  requires  that  matching  funds  be  raised. 
All  the  funds  are  used  to  hire  a  full-time  SCORE  Coordinator  who  works  in  the 
targeted  school  to  develop  and  run  the  mediation  program.  The 
Coordinator's  responsibilities  include  outreach  for  referrals,  recruiting  and 
training  mediators,  scheduling  and  supervising  the  mediation  sessions  and 
following  up  on  agreements.  Typical  mediations  involve  fights,  threats, 
harassment  and  rumors  among  students  who  know  one  another.  (See 
Mediation  Anecdotes.)  The  OAG  collects  data  from  all  the  programs  and 
provides  training  and  technical  assistance  as  needed. 

Student  mediators  are  chosen  because  they  have  shown  enthusiasm  for 
resolving  conflicts  in  a  non-violent  way.  An  effort  is  made  to  recruit  a  group  of 
students  who  represent  a  true  cross-section  of  the  student  body  including 
negative  and  positive  leaders.  To  date,  over  300  students  have  been  trained 
as  mediators. 

The  training  for  the  students  and  teachers  is  conducted  by  experienced 
trainers  from  the  OAG  and  community  mediation  programs.  The  20-25  hour 
training  program  involves  role  plays,  skill-building  exercises  and  games  which 
are  all  designed  to  provide  an  enjoyable  if  somewhat  intense  learning 
experience.  Through  this  training  in  the  mediation  process,  students  learn 
the  value  of  listening,  using  neutral  language,  not  taking  sides,  and  looking 
beneath  the  surface  for  the  real  causes  of  conflict. 

'SCORE  is  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Attorney  General 
and  is  not  affiliated  with  any  pnvate  business  enterprise. 


The  results  to  date  have  been  very  encouraging.  Through  June  1993, 
over  1 000  disputes  have  been  mediated  by  the  SCORE  mediators.  Of  these 
mediations,  98%  have  resulted  in  agreement  and  less  than  5%  of  these 
agreements  have  been  broken.  These  numbers  are  particularly  impressive 
given  that,  especially  in  the  high  schools,  the  majority  of  these  disputes 
involved  violence  or  serious  threats  of  violence.  Many  of  the  disputes 
involved  sensitive  racial  issues  with  large  groups  of  students  on  either  side. 

Another  promising  result  has  been  the  reports  by  the  mediators  about 
how  mediation  training  has  affected  the  way  they  handle  conflict  in  their 
personal  lives.  (See  Training  Evaluation  comments  by  students.) 


The  funding  for  SCORE  is  generated  by  OAG  attorneys  through 
settlement  negotiations  with  businesses  which  have  violated  the  state's 
consumer  protection  laws.  The  OAG  has  also  received  monies  from  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  and  New  York's  Charles 
Hayden  Foundation  to  use  for  funding  SCORE.  The  OAG  gives  out  grants  in 
the  amount  of  $15,000  -  $20,000  per  school  to  the  community  mediation 
programs.  Matching  funds  are  raised  from  private  foundations,  businesses, 
local  government  or  school  departments.  It  takes  between  $25,000  -  $50,000 
to  run  a  SCORE  program  depending  on  the  size  of  the  school  and  the  level  of 
conflict. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  clear  from  the  comments  of  student  mediators  after 
their  training  and  the  many  examples  they  report  of  using  their  skills  at  home 
with  their  family  and  in  their  communities  with  friends  or  neighbors,  that 
training  young  people  in  mediation  skills  gives  them  valuable  life  skills  that 
can  prevent  violence. 

The  statistics  reported  above  show  that  school  mediation  programs  can 
successfully  resolve  school-based  conflict.  It  is  our  hope  in  the  future  to 
conduct  research  that  will  look  at  the  long-term  effects  of  a  school  mediation 
program  on  school  climate  and  on  the  lives  of  student  mediators. 


For  further  information,  contact  Kathleen  Grant,  Mediation  Services 
Coordinator,  Attorney  General's  Office.  727-2200. 
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MEDIATION  ANECDOTES 

The  Scheduled  Fight: 

News  of  a  possible  afternoon  fight  came  to  the  attention  of  many  staff 
members  at  the  school.  The  SCORE  Coordinator  received  referrals  from  a 
Guidance  Counselor,  an  art  teacher,  and  an  Assistant  Principal. 

Two  girls  were  "scheduled"  to  fight.  The  Assistant  Principal  met  with 
both  girls  and  they  agreed  to  try  mediation.  Two  female  mediators  were 
chosen  to  match  the  two  parties  in  gender  and  grade  level. 

The  girls  arrived  quite  angry.  They  sat  at  opposite  ends  of  the  table  from 
one  another.  The  session  revealed  that  rumors  were  responsible  for  the 
pending  fight  and  that  neither  had  really  wanted  to  fight  the  other. 

In  the  end,  agreement  was  reached.  The  girls  left  together,  actually 
skipping  down  the  hall.  Subsequent  follow-up  revealed  that  the  two  were  still 
friends  and  when  rumors  were  started,  they  were  able  to  speak  to  each  other 
before  jumping  to  conclusions. 

The  Truce: 

In  April,  6  white  students  and  3  black  (Haitian)  students  who  had  been 
involved  in  many  fights  over  the  school  year  were  asked  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  come  to  the  mediation  table  to  work  out  a  truce.  They  all  agreed. 

Before  the  mediation,  each  group  was  asked  to  agree  to  certain  ground 
rules:  no  weapons;  no  acts  of  intimidation;  and  to  make  a  serious  effort  to 
work  out  their  issues.  Again,  both  groups  agreed. 

The  case  was  mediated  by  the  white,  female  Coordinator  and  a  Haitian 
male  peer  mediator.  The  mediation  lasted  3  hours,  all  but  1 5  minutes  of 
which  took  place  in  a  joint  session  with  all  participants  present. 

They  talked  about  many  things  including  styles  of  fighting  (one-on-one 
versus  jumping);  racism,  including  name-calling  and  what  calling  someone  a 
"nigger"  really  means;  what  the  consequences  could  be  if  they  continued  to 
fight.  They  were  all  well  aware  that  someone  could  eventually  be  killed. 

Both  groups  said  that  they  did  not  want  to  fight  and  they  agreed  they 
would  leave  one  another  alone.  One  of  the  Haitian  students  was 
uncomfortable  about  an  agreement  that  said  only  this.  He  felt  they  had  to 
work  things  out  so  that  they  could  say  hello  and  perhaps  play  ball  if  they  saw 
each  other. 

All  participants  agreed  to  sign  an  agreement  that  stated  these  things. 
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MEDIATION  TRAINING  EVALUATIONS 


CLINT:  The  training  taught  me  how  to  deal  with  people,  how  to  cope. 

This  is  something  I  wouldn't  have  learned  anywhere  else. 
I  got  to  meet  students  I  never  would  have  met  otherwise. 

IRVELT:         We  learned  more  here  than  we  would  in  two  weeks  of  classes. 
We  didn't  feel  like  we  had  a  teacher  behind  us  all  the  time,  no 
one  judging  us. 

There  was  no  racism  among  us,  so  I  think  we  can  help  others 
fight  racism  in  this  school. 

WIDY:  I  learned  that  there  are  two  sides.  Now  when  my  friends  have 

trouble  with  other  kids,  instead  of  telling  them  to  fight  back,  I'm 
thinking  about  how  the  other  person  is  feeling.  I  know  he  has  a 
"story"  too. 

CHRIS:  I  find  that  now  I'm  always  thinking  about  how  people  are  feeling 

-  even  when  I  don't  want  to  - 1  can't  ignore  it. 

GABE:  This  was  good  because  different  races  got  along  -  the  whole 

school  should  do  it. 

I  learned  how  to  deal  with  people  and  not  to  give  my  opinion 
about  what  they  should  do. 
We  learned  to  work  as  teammates,  make  decisions  together. 

It  really  makes  me  see  there  are  two  sides.  I  cant  be  so 
opinionated. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  different  people.  It's  good  to  help  my 
school  stop  fighting. 

Qabe  and  I  stopped  a  fight  the  other  day.  Two  girts  were 
fighting  and  we  went  up  to  them  and  talked  to  each  of  them 
alone.  We  told  them  they  should  go  to  mediation. 

KRISTIN:       It  has  changed  me  -  I'm  more  reasonable.  I  think  things  will  be 
less  difficult  at  home  -  knowing  there  are  two  sides. 

DANNIE:        I  learned  patience  and  how  to  keep  my  opinion  to  myself.  Also, 
I'm  more  able  to  get  up  and  speak  in  front  of  people. 

TEYA:  You  brought  reality  into  the  training  -  about  what's  really  going 

on  out  there.  I  felt  useless  before  about  all  the  violence;  now  I 
feel  that  being  neutral  can  help.  (Five  of  Teya's  friends  were 
killed  this  year) 


CAROLYN: 
MAX: 
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Massachusetts  Office  for  Victim  Assistance 

100  Cambridge  Street,  Room  1104 

Boston,  MA  02202 

(617)  727-5200  -  FAX  (617)  727-6552 

STATEWIDE  COMMUNITY  CRISIS  RESPONSE  TRAINING 

(1)   Project  Description 

The  Victim  and  Witness  Assistance  Board,  with  the  support  of  Attorney  General  Scott 
Harshbarger's  office,  will  be  sponsoring  a  year-long  training  project  to  develop  local  community 
crisis  response  teams  across  the  state.  The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  create  community-based 
teams  capable  of  providing  timely  crisis  intervention  services  to  communities  traumatized  by 
criminal  violence. 

Community  crisis  response  teams  consist  of  volunteer  participants  from  a  variety  of 
fields  including  law  enforcement,  mental  health,  victim  services,  schools,  the  medical 
community,  emergency  response  systems,  and  the  clergy.  Teams  are  usually  headed  by  a 
mental  health  professional  from  a  local  mental  health  agency.  The  team  leader  serves  as  the 
contact  person  in  receiving  and  screening  requests  for  team  assistance  and  also  provides  for 
continued  community  education  and  in-service  training  for  the  local  team. 

The  vision  of  this  project  is  one  in  which  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  additional 
personnel  trained  and  prepared  to  offer  effective  community  crisis  response  services  to 
address  the  trauma  experienced  in  the  aftermath  of  violent  crime.  As  we  know,  violent  crime 
against  individual  victims  can  traumatize  entire  communities.   Community  crisis  response 
begins  with  a  local  request  for  assistance.   For  example,  an  individual  from  a  school, 
workplace  or  community  organization  may  telephone  the  team  contact  person  at  the  local 
mental  health  agency  after  a  violent  incident  has  occurred  to  request  the  team's  services  . 
The  local  community  crisis  response  team  may  then  provide  (1)  consultation  to  community 
groups  as  they  plan  and  implement  crisis  response  activities;  (2)  direct  assistance  primarily  in 
the  form  of  community  debriefing  meetings  for  community  leaders,  local  service  providers,  and 
members  of  a  traumatized  community;  (3)  training  of  local  service  providers  to  understand  the 
immediate  and  long-term  psychological  impact  of  trauma;  and  (4)  follow-up  support  assistance. 
These  services  offer  citizens  the  ability  to  address  their  trauma  and  also  the  cycle  of  violence. 

The  training  project  will  take  place  in  four  stages.  There  will  be  3  all-day  trainings  to  be 
followed  by  4  monthly  seminars.   In  addition,  each  new  team  will  have  one  hour  of 
individualized  telephone  consultation  to  be  made  available  on  an  as  needed  basis  by  the 
trainers.  The  dates  of  the  training  are: 

October  1,  1993  Stage  I:   Program  Development 

November  19,  1993  Stage  II:  Substantive  Skills  Building 

February  11,  1994  Stage  III:  Application 

March  -  June,  1994  Stage  IV:  Monthly  Seminars/Technical  Asst. 


The  training  project  has  been  designed  and  will  be  led  by  Mary  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  and 
Holly  Aldrich,  LICSW,  from  The  Cambridge  Hospital's  Victims  of  Violence  Program  and 
Community  Crisis  Response  Team,  and  Kim  Wilkins,  M.Ed.,  from  the  Victims  of  Crime  and 
Loss  Program  of  the  Beverly-based  Project  RAP,  Inc.   These  projects  have  been  funded  by 
the  Victim  and  Witness  Assistance  Board  (VWAB)/Massachusetts  Office  for  Victim 
Assistance  (MOVA)  with  a  grant  from  the  federal  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1984  (VOCA)  funds. 
These  experienced  practitioners  have  provided  community  crisis  response  interventions  for 
many  years  and  have  conducted  training  programs  for  national  and  international  groups  of 
trauma  response  professionals. 

There  will  be  a  nominal  fee  charged  to  training  participants  to  help  meet  the  costs  of 
the  training  project.   Costs  of  the  project  are  being  subsidized  by  the  VWAB,  the  Attorney 
General's  Office,  and  the  United  Way  of  Franklin  County. 

(2)  Background 

The  VWAB  began  planning  activities  for  the  training  project  in  February,  1993,  after 
receiving  requests  from  various  community  groups  to  develop  additional  community  crisis 
response  teams.    District  Attorneys'  offices  and  community-based  agencies  receiving  VOCA 
funds  through  the  VWAB  were  contacted  to  help  assess  the  need  for  community  crisis 
response  services  in  their  areas.   Strong  interest  for  the  training  has  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  particularly  those  areas  outside  of  Metropolitan  Boston  that  are  not  already  being 
served  by  the  Cambridge  Hospital  Community  Crisis  Response  Team  and  the  Beverly-based 
Project  RAP  Victims  of  Crime  and  Loss  Program. 

Area  contact  persons  were  asked  to  inform  their  local  networks  and  to  recruit  core 
organizers  over  the  Summer  of  1993  to  attend  the  first  stage  of  training  in  program 
development.   Core  organizers  will  attend  the  first  stage  training  and  return  to  their  home 
communities  to  recruit  additional  volunteer  team  members  by  November,  1993,  to  attend  the 
second  and  third  stages  of  the  training.   The  second  and  third  stages  of  the  training  will 
concentrate  on  the  substantive  work  of  community  crisis  response. 

New  team  members  will  be  able  to  utilize  ongoing  support  from  the  trainers  during  the 
fourth  stage  of  the  training  through  a  series  of  4  monthly  seminars  and  one  hour  of 
individualized  telephone  consultation  to  be  made  available  as  needed.  The  newly  formed 
teams  will  be  able  to  utilize  this  ongoing  support  as  they  develop  their  teams  and  as  they 
respond  to  their  first  requests  for  crisis  response  services.  There  will  be  no  additional  cost  to 
the  participants  for  this  stage. 

3)  Prospective  Teams 

Attached  is  a  list  of  the  areas  and  contact  persons  where  the  prospective  teams  are 
forming  as  a  result  of  local  interest  in  response  to  a  statewide  invitation  from  the  VWAB. 
The  community  will  be  informed  of  the  team's  existence  and  availability  by  the  team's  contact 
person  in  the  1994/1995  school  year.   If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  project,   please 
call  your  team  contact  or  Alyssa  Kazin,  CCRT  training  coordinator,  at  (617)  727-5200. 
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Berkshire  County 

Elizabeth  Keegan,  Director 
Victim/Witness  Assistance  Program 
District  Attorney's  Office 
42  West  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA  01202 
(413)443-3500 

Duke's  County 

Ned  Lynch,  Executive  Director 

Martha's  Vineyard  Community  Services 

P.O.  Box  369 

Vineyard  Haven,  MA  02568 

(508)693-7900 

Franklin  County 

Deborah  McLaughlin,  Director 
Community  Services 
Franklin  County  Commission 
425  Main  Street,  Room  20 
Greenfield,  MA  01301 
(413)774-3167 

Cat  Chapin,  Coordinator 
Homicide  Bereavement  Program 
Franklin  County  Mental  Health  Center 
13  Prospect  Street,  P.O.  1191 
Greenfield,  MA  01302 
(413)774-7931 

Hampden  County 

Verba  Fanolis,  Program  Manager 
Surviving  After  Murder  Program 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  of  Springfield 
110  Maple  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01105 
(413)732-7419 


Hampshire  County 

Susan  Manatt,  Director 
Victim/Witness  Assistance  Program 
Northwestern  District  Attorney's  Office 
One  Court  Square 
Northampton,  MA  01060 
(413)586-5780 

Cat  Chapin,  Coordinator 
Homicide  Bereavement  Program 
Franklin  County  Mental  Health  Center 
13  Prospect  Street,  P.O.  1191 
Greenfield,  MA  01302 
(413)774-7931 

Northern  Essex  County 

Cindy  Shoer,  Assistant  Director 

Victim/Witness  Assistance  Program 

District  Attorney's  Office 

One  East  India  Square,  Museum  Place 

Salem,  MA  01970 

(508)745-6610 

Worcester  County 

Anne  McKay,  Psychotherapist 
Coordinating  Committee  Member 
Coalition  for  a  Non-Violent  Community 
57  Cedar  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01609 
(508)753-4172 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Dean  Jo-Anne  Thomas  Vanin,  Dean  of 

Students 

Dean  of  Students  Office 

227  Whitmore 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  01003-8295 

(413)545-2684 
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INTRODUCTION: 

The  Educational  Journey 

The  Dating  Violence  Intervention  Project 

History  >     In  the  fall  of  1986  the  staff  of  Transition  House,  a  shelter  for  battered 
women  and  their  children  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  began  their 
three  year  planning  process.  A  recurring  theme  in  their  discussions  was 
the  need  to  reach  young  people  about  violence  in  their  relationships. 

The  advocates  of  Transition  House  were  particularly  concerned  by  the 
increasing  numbers  of  hotline  calls  made  by  young  women.  Nurses  at 
the  local  high  school  health  center  had  also  been  asking  the  shelter's 
help  in  serving  battered  young  women.  But  perhaps  most  troubling  was 
that  in  the  past  year  at  least  two  young  women  had  returned  to  the 
shelter  as  battered  wives  who  had  been  there  years  earlier  as  children 
when  their  mothers  were  battered. 

The  Need  >     The  experiences  of  the  Transition  House  staff  unfortunately  are  not 

isolated.  Studies  indicate  that  dating  violence  affects  at  least  1  in  10  teen 
couples;  it  is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  violence  in  teen  life.  Rape  by 
acquaintances  accounts  for  60%  of  all  rapes  reported  to  rape  crisis 
centers,  and  the  majority  of  victims  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24. 
Massachusetts  crime  statistics  indicate  that  30%  of  all  women  homicide 
victims  are  killed  by  their  husband  or  boyfriend.  This  high  percentage 
also  applies  to  female  teen  victims  aged  15  to  19,  indicating  that  our 
obligation  to  prevent  woman  abuse  is  as  urgent  among  teenagers  as  it  is 
among  adults.  Although  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  reports  that  domestic 
violence  is  among  the  leading  causes  of  physical  injury  to  women, 
abuse  prevention  has  been  addressed  very  little  by  the  media,  by  par- 
ents, and  by  schools,  and  even  health  education  courses  generally  omit 
discussions  of  violence  in  relationships. 

The  Dating  Violence  Intervention  Project  was  created  to  address  this 
problem.  Emerge,  a  counseling  program  which  works  with  men  who 
batter,  joined  Transition  House  in  founding  the  project,  and  preventive 
education  became  the  project's  primary  goal.  The  members  of  the  Dat- 
ing Violence  Intervention  Project  hope  that  this  curriculum  will  be  a 
useful  and  exciting  tool  for  teachers  and  other  community  educators  to 
help  teenagers  learn  to  identify  abuse  and  its  causes.  The  curriculum  is 
the  product  of  a  long  and  enriching  process  of  experimentation  and 
testing  in  Boston-area  schools  over  the  past  three  years.  We  have  con- 
sulted with  teens,  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and  many  others  in 
developing  the  curriculum,  and  we  include  only  items  which  we  have 
tested  with  good  results. 


Why  Does  Battering  Occur? 

Our  Approach  >    You  will  notice  in  using  this  curriculum  that  our  approach  to  the  issue  of 
violence  in  relationships  is  in  no  sense  "neutral"  or  "value-free."  Our 
experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  effective  education  or 
counseling  on  battering  without  clarifying  our  values  and  political 
beliefs  and  communicating  those  to  our  audiences.  For  this  reason,  we 
suggest  you  examine  your  assumptions  and  values  regarding  dating 
violence  and  domestic  abuse.  If  you  are  not  comfortable  with  the  basic 
assumptions  which  we  put  forth,  you  probably  should  not  attempt  to 
teach  this  curriculum. 

We  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  address  the  question  of  male  domination 
of  women.  Approaches  that  attempt  to  avoid  this  issue  fail  to  take  on  the 
fundamental  causes  of  battering.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
reports  that  men  are  responsible  for  95%  of  the  reported  incidents  of 
assault  in  relationships.  However,  we  realize  that  men  are  sometimes  the 
victims  of  abuse,  and  that  abuse  also  occurs  in  gay  and  lesbian  relation- 
ships. No  one  deserves  abuse.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  there 
are  particularly  powerful  social  messages  that  encourage  men  to  be 
abusive  and  encourage  women  to  tolerate  or  overlook  that  abuse.  Young 
people  need  to  examine  the  ways  that  these  messages  are  affecting  them 
in  order  to  avoid  violence  in  their  own  relationships. 

Why  Abusers  Abuse  >    Fundamentally,  battering  is  caused  by  a  culturally  supported  belief  that 

people  have  the  right  to  control  their  partners,  and  more  specifically, 
that  men  have  the  right  to  control  women.  Abusers  typically  believe  that 
once  a  relationship  is  established  they  are  entitled  to  their  partner's 
obedience  and  service  and  they  have  the  right  to  punish  their  partner  for 
perceived  misbehavior.  Abusers  also  tend  to  objectify  their  partners  and 
refuse  to  take  them  seriously  as  equal  human  beings  deserving  of  re- 
spect. For  men,  a  long  historical  and  cultural  tradition  supports  these 
beliefs.  The  assumption  that  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  household  by 
virtue  of  his  gender  is  still  upheld  today.  The  acceptance  of  male  author- 
ity leads  men  to  expect  obedience  and  submission  from  their  partners, 
and  on  some  level  many  women  submit  to  male  authority.  Further,  the 
stereotyped  roles  of  women  in  the  media,  including  the  use  of  women's 
bodies  in  commercials  and  the  seven  billion  dollar  a  year  pornography 
industry  in  this  country,  reinforce  abusers'  objectification  of  women. 

There  is  a  tendency  today  to  take  battering  out  of  its  historical  context 
and  view  it  as  an  isolated  problem  of  sick  individuals  or  "dysfunctional" 
families.  In  fact,  wife  beating  for  centuries  and  across  most  cultures  has 
been  legal  and  even  culturally  encouraged  as  a  husband's  right  and 
obligation.  Although  most  states  outlawed  wife  beating  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  in  this  country,  it  wasn't  until  the  early  1970s,  with  the  re- 


emergence  of  the  women's  movement,  that  the  issue  gained  interna- 
tional attention  and  the  severity  of  the  problem  began  to  be  recognized. 
But  in  spite  of  increasing  public  disapproval  of  wife  abuse,  in  1989  27 
states  still  rule  that  men  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  sexually  assaulting 
their  wives,  and  the  laws  protecting  battered  women  are  often  not 
enforced. 

Teaching  Teens  About  Violence  in  Relationships 

Due  to  their  inexperience,  teens  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  tradi- 
tionally "appropriate"  roles  for  men  and  women,  including  the  belief 
that  women  should  be  passive  and  submissive,  while  men  should  be 
dominant  and  have  a  right  to  reinforce  their  power  with  violence.  This 
leads  teens  to  feel  confused  about  appropriate  behavior  regarding 
sexuality,  decision-making,  and  birth  control,  and  contributes  to  their 
difficulty  in  judging  what  behavior  is  abusive.  However,  their  inexperi- 
ence also  makes  teens  particularly  open  to  information  about  relation- 
ships. If  effective,  we  are  able  to  provide  teens  with  insights  into  the  art 
of  relating  to  one  another  that  can  be  applied  for  a  lifetime. 

Modeling  Respect  >    You  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  preventing  abuse,  not  only  by 

helping  to  communicate  the  ideas  in  this  curriculum-and  your  own 
ideas-but  also  by  being  a  model  of  respectful  treatment.  We  believe  that 
presentations  done  by  a  team  of  one  man  and  one  woman  are  particu- 
larly effective,  as  the  presenters  can  then  model  respectful  treatment  of 
the  students  while  also  modeling  respect  and  equality  between  a  man 
and  a  woman. 

Respectful  treatment  of  students  also  means  being  sensitive  to  their 
individual  differences  and  to  the  difficulty  that  many  students  have 
discussing  abuse,  especially  if  they  are  victims  of  abuse  in  their  families, 
in  their  relationships,  or  in  other  situations.  Sensitivity  to  people's  racial 
and  cultural  differences  is  also  important.  Finally,  presenters  should 
strive  to  push  students  to  think  and  to  grow,  but  should  avoid  criticism 
and  impatience,  respecting  the  starting  place  of  each  student. 

Talking  to  Teens  >    Educating  teens  about  dating  violence  is  complicated  by  the  resistance 

that  adolescents  put  up  when  they  feel  that  adults  are  "preaching"  to 
them.  It  is  also  made  more  difficult  by  the  strong  peer  pressure  to  con- 
form. Teenagers  in  general,  but  boys  in  particular,  find  it  hard  to  open 
up  in  class  discussions  about  abuse  because  of  this  pressure.  We  find 
that  we  get  the  best  results  when  we  are  careful  to  listen  to  what  teens 
say  and  to  learn  from  it.  We  also  find  that  training  teens  to  talk  to  other 
teens  about  dating  violence  (as  peer  leaders  or  in  theater  troupes)  is  an 
especially  valuable  approach. 

Talking  to  adolescent  boys  about  this  issue  can  be  particularly  challeng- 


ing.  While  it  is  important  to  help  boys  understand  the  role  of  sexism  in 
abuse,  we  are  sensitive  to  the  power  that  adult  women  have  in  their 
lives,  particularly  mothers  and  teachers,  and  the  abuse  that  teens  may  be 
enduring  from  these  sources.  It  is  also  true  that  teenaged  boys,  while 
highly  susceptible  to  the  male  sex  role  stereotype,  do  not  yet  have  access 
to  the  full  institutional,  social,  and  cultural  power  of  the  adult  male. 
Boys  and  girls,  particularly  in  the  early  teen  years,  are  also  much  more 
equal  in  size  and  phsycial  strength.  But  the  growing  disparity  in  these 
areas  through  the  teenage  years  is  often  accompained  by  the  increasing 
ability  of  the  young  man  to  exercise  power  and  control  in  his  relation- 
ships with  young  women. 

When  you  discuss  the  ways  that  boys  and  men  abuse  their  power,  point 
out  that  you  are  not  singling  anybody  out  and  that  you  are  talking  about 
a  general  problem,  not  about  individuals. 

Preventing  Abuse  >    Although  this  curriculum  focuses  on  violence  in  relationships,  abuse  can 

be  found  in  many  different  forms  in  the  world,  between  adults  and 
children,  at  workplaces,  between  teachers  and  students,  and  in  countless 
other  situations.  By  learning  about  dating  violence,  teenagers  also  learn 
skills  and  concepts  that  will  help  them  to  understand  and  avoid  abuse  in 
various  aspects  of  their  lives.  Armed  with  a  better  understanding  of 
abuse,  we  believe  teenagers  can  work  to  build  violence-free  relationships 
and  set  standards  of  mutual  respect  and  equality  to  carry  with  them  into 
their  adult  relationships. 


Getting  Started 


We  have  found  that  our  presentations  are  most  effective  with  students 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  19.  The  class  should  not  be  bigger  than  35 
students.  For  the  purpose  of  discipline,  smoothness  of  presentation,  and 
effective  follow-up,  we  think  it  is  vital  that  the  regular  classroom  teacher 
or  staff  be  in  the  room. 

Flexibility  and  planning  are  also  important  to  the  success  of  your  presen- 
tation. Think  in  advance  about  how  you  will  deal  with  unexpected 
circumstances,  such  as  class  times  that  are  unusually  short  or  groups  of 
students  who  ask  a  lot  of  questions.  Don't  be  afraid  to  lay  your  plans 
aside  and  follow  the  group's  lead  if  the  students  seem  particularly  inter- 
ested in  certain  forms  of  abuse  or  certain  issues  about  abuse.  Some  of 
our  most  successful  classes  have  been  quite  different  from  what  we  had 
planned;  student  involvement  is  particularly  valuable,  even  if  it  takes 
time  away  from  the  material  you  planned  to  cover.  An  in-depth  discus- 
sion in  which  students  get  involved  is  more  fruitful  than  one  which 
covers  all  the  bases  but  doesn't  elicit  much  student  response. 


To  Begin  >     Put  the  following  information  on  the  board  at  the  beginning  of  each 
presentation: 

1)  First  names  of  the  presenters 

2)  The  full  name  of  your  program  and  the  phone  number 

3)  The  number  of  the  local  battered  women's  shelter  and  all  relevant 
hotline  numbers 

4)  The  name  and  phone  number  of  the  local  program  for  men  who  are 
violent  and  abusive  to  women  and  any  groups /resources  for  male 
teens  that  are  applicable 

Presentations  by  >    For  presentations  done  by  battered  women's  programs  or  batterers' 
Community  Programs      programs  begin  the  verbal  presentation  by: 

1)  Introducing  yourselves  and  giving  a  brief  introduction  to  your 
organizations. 

2)  Explaining  why  you  work  on  teen  dating  violence  and  giving  a  brief 
overview  to  your  work  with  teens. 

3)  Providing  some  facts  and  statistics  about  teen  dating  violence.  Some 
of  these  statistics  are  available  on  the  fact  sheets  in  the  Appendix. 

4)  We  have  found  it  valuable  to  explain  that  our  experience  with  adult 
relationships  shows  that  abusive  behavior  or  tendencies  start  at  an 
early  age,  and  we  are  interested  in  preventing  young  people  from 
entering  into  adult  violent  relationships. 

Presentations  by  >    For  presentations  by  teachers  and  others  who  work  with  teenagers,  but 
Teachers      who  are  not  directly  involved  in  support  work  with  battered  women  or 
counseling  with  abusive  men,  begin  the  verbal  presentation  by: 

1)  Introducing  yourselves  and  explaining  why  you  have  chosen  to 
speak  with  them  on  the  subject  of  violence  and  abuse.  If  you  have  a 
personal  connection  it  is  helpful  to  mention  this.  If  you  work  in  the 
school  and  can  offer  direct  observation  of  abusive  behavior  from 
their  environment  this  can  also  be  very  useful. 

2)  Providing  facts  about  teen  dating  violence  to  further  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  issue. 

3)  Referring  to  statistics  about  adult  violence  and  noting  that  many 
adult  batterers  began  to  be  abusive  in  relationships  as  teenagers. 

4)  Listing  names  and  numbers  of  available  support  services  on  the 
blackboard. 


Mention  that  you  are  aware  that  not  every  teen  is  heterosexual,  but  that 
abuse  occurs  in  lesbian  and  gay  relationships  as  well.  Furthermore,  not 
every  student  is  or  will  be  involved  in  a  relationship.  However,  you  are 
aware  that  they  will  be  thinking  about  these  subjects. 

Explain  the  Ground  Rules 

We  have  adopted  the  following  common  ground  rules  as  the  basis  for 
discussing  an  issue  as  sensitive  as  dating  violence: 
1)  Everyone  must  listen  when  someone  is  speaking. 


2)  Don't  get  personal  by  mentioning  somebody's  name  when  telling 
about  things  that  have  happened. 

3)  Everyone  must  show  respect  for  each  other. 

4)  Boys  may  become  particularly  uncomfortable  because  much  of  the 
discussion  about  violence  focuses  on  male  violence.  However,  we  are 
not  talking  about  specific  boys  but  instead  are  offering  information 
that  can  help  boys  avoid  problems. 
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PART/: 


The  Curriculum:  Sessions  1-3 


SESSION  ONE: 

Defining  Abuse  and  Respect 

Materials  Needed  >    Two  easel  pads  of  paper,  tape,  two  magic  markers,  copies  of  the  Rela- 
tionship Contract  for  all  students  (see  Appendix) 

Time  Needed  >    45-60  minutes 

To  Start  >    Begin  by  writing  the  word  Abuse  on  the  board. 

Next,  explain  that  you  are  going  to  begin  by  brainstorming  together  to 
create  some  lists.  Explain  that  in  a  brainstorm  everybody  throws  out 
whatever  ideas  they  have,  and  there  are  no  wrong  or  right  answers; 
nobody's  ideas  get  criticized  and  everyone  can  contribute. 

Then  tell  the  class  that  the  aim  of  this  particular  brainstorm  is  to  begin 
to  define  the  terms  Abuse  and  Respect.  State  that  we  do  this  brainstorm 
because  we  have  found  that  people  do  not  always  have  an  accurate  or 
complete  definition  of  these  terms.  Therefore,  people  are  not  always 
clear  about  the  standards  they  have  for  the  way  they  want  to  be  treated. 

Then,  if  at  all  possible,  divide  the  class  with  the  boys  and  girls  as  far 
away  from  each  other  as  possible.  Explain  that  we  do  this  because  we 
want  to  compare  the  lists  that  the  two  groups  create.  Female  and  male 
presenters  then  help  their  respective  groups  create  the  lists,  writing 
student  responses  on  the  board  as  they  go  along. 

Brainstorming  the  Abuse  List 

Our  goal  is  to  get  specific  examples  from  all  of  the  categories  of  abuse. 
Encourage  the  students  to  think  of  examples  of  abuse  that  occur  in 
dating  relationships,  and  also  abuse  done  by  teachers,  parents  and  other 
authority  figures.  Write  their  responses  on  the  board.  The  purpose  is  to 
get  them  to  name  forms  of  abuse  in  their  own  words.  If  the  group  needs 
prompting,  ask  questions  about  specific  forms  of  abuse,  such  as  the  ones 
listed  below. 


Forms  of  Abuse  > 


There  are  several  different  but  sometimes  overlapping  forms  of  abuse: 

Mental  Abuse:  mind  games,  manipulation  for  sex  or  control,  always 
being  right  about  every  thing-knowing  the  "truth"  and  believing  the 
other  person  is  always  "wrong,"  pressuring,  twisting  things  around, 
accusing  the  other  person  of  doing  things  that  you  actually  are  doing. 

Emotional  Abuse:  insults,  put  downs,  ridicule,  embarassing  in  public, 
talking  down  or  being  patronizing,  not  listening  to  their  point  of  view, 


not  respecting  their  feelings,  threats,  ordering  the  other  person  around, 
checking  up  on  what  the  other  person  is  doing  by  hounding  them  or 
spying  on  them  through  your  friends,  ignoring  the  person,  jealousy  and 
possessiveness,  ruining  a  person's  reputation. 

Verbal  Abuse:  yelling,  shouting,  swearing,  interrupting  the  person, 
talking  over  them,  put  downs. 

Sexual  Abuse:  rape,  unwanted  sexual  touch,  vulgar  comments,  intense 
pressure  for  sex  when  the  other  person  is  not  interested,  not  listening  to 
"no,"  staring  or  leering  at  the  person  to  make  them  uncomfortable,  not 
bringing  up  the  issue  of  birth  control,  making  someone  pregnant  against 
their  will,  running  out  on  someone  who  is  pregnant. 

Physical  Abuse:  looming  over  the  person,  getting  in  the  person's  face, 
blocking  a  doorway,  grabbing  someone  by  the  arm  if  they  want  to  leave 
a  conversation,  following  the  person  around,  spitting,  slapping,  pulling 
hair,  pushing,  punching,  beating,  kicking,  choking,  threatening  to  harm, 
using  weapons,  throwing  things,  breaking  things  in  sight  of  the  other 
person,  punching  walls,  driving  in  a  reckless  or  scary  way. 

These  categories  of  abuse  are  not  totally  separate  from  one  another. 
Some  people  will  want  to  put  down  instances  of  abuse  under  different 
categories  than  we  have.  For  instance,  someone  might  say  that  insults 
belong  under  mental  abuse  rather  than  emotional,  or  that  sexual  abuse  is 
a  form  of  physical  abuse.  These  differences  are  not  a  problem;  just  re- 
member that  the  goal  is  that  the  lists  be  generated  by  the  students  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible. 

The  lists  we  have  included  under  each  category  of  abuse  are  also  not 
complete.  Please  include  anything  that  makes  sense.  When  you  write 
down  what  the  students  say,  use  the  same  words  that  they  use,  with 
discretion. 

After  you  have  completed  the  Abuse  list,  ask  your  respective  groups 
which  of  the  abusive  behaviors  that  they  have  listed  affects  their  lives 
the  most.  Circle  the  behaviors  they  mention.  Point  out  that  no  one  de- 
serves to  be  treated  in  these  ways,  and  that  whenever  possible,  they 
should  chose  not  to  be  around  people  that  do  these  things. 

Brainstorming  the  Respect  List 

The  Respect  List  >    Next,  stay  within  your  respective  gender  groups  and  start  to  create  a  list 

of  respectful  behaviors.  We  recommend  that  you  ask  them  the  general 
question: 

'How  do  you  like  to  be  treated  by  other  people? 


SWJWW 


What  is  Respect?  >     Elicit  examples  of  respectful  treatment  in  all  the  categories  where 

you've  discussed  abuse.  If  necessary,  prompt  the  class  with  questions 
such  as: 

'What  do  you  consider  respect  around  physical  touch?" 

"What  do  you  consider  respect  around  sex?" 

'How  do  you  like  someone  to  talk  to  you?" 

'How  do  you  like  someone  to  resolve  conflicts  with  you?" 

Again,  make  sure  that  their  answers  are  as  specific  as  possible.  Then  ask 
the  groups  which  things  on  the  Respect  list  they  feel  like  they  don't  get 
enough  of.  You  can  then  talk  about  the  importance  of  having  standards 
for  how  we  want  to  be  treated.  We  should  each  have  our  own  Respect 
list  to  help  us  decide  what  we  expect  from  people.  The  female  facilitator 
may  want  to  spend  some  time  on  this  point,  recognizing  how  difficult  it 
often  is  for  women  to  think  about  what  they  want  and  to  insist  on 
getting  it.  Suggest  that  they  think  about  which  items  on  their  Respect 
list  they're  willing  to  compromise  and  which  are  non-negotiable.  It  is 
also  valuable  to  point  out  to  girls  that  they  can  get  the  things  on  the 
Respect  list  without  being  abused;  for  example,  they  don't  have  to 
accept  being  beaten  in  order  to  get  love. 

Respect  and  Power  >    Some  people,  in  particular  some  boys,  may  define  respect  as  something 

you  demand  from  people  in  order  to  feel  more  powerful  than  they  are. 
Some  boys  may  be  very  invested  in  this  position,  particularly  if  they 
come  from  circumstances  in  which  it  is  important  to  be  "tough."  They 
will  be  reluctant  to  accept  behavioral  definitions  that  they  feel  set  them 
up  to  be  abused  or  taken  advantage  of.  Acknowledge  the  reality  of  the 
dangers  they  face,  both  physical  dangers  and  risks  of  humiliation,  while 
also  offering  alternative  respectful  behaviors  that  do  not  mean  they  are 
weak  or  have  no  pride. 

When  you  have  finished  with  the  two  lists,  bring  the  young  men  and 
women  back  together.  The  adult  presenters  then  represent  their  respec- 
tive groups  by  reading  the  lists  aloud.  Urge  the  class  to  note  both  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  two  lists.  There  are  usually 
significant  contrasts  around  sex,  birth  control,  and  other  related  issues. 

Who  Defines  Abuse? 

At  this  point  we  raise  the  question,  "Who  gets  to  define  what  is  abu- 
sive?" For  example,  girls  will  often  include  certain  kinds  of  looks  that 
boys  give  them  on  their  Abuse  list,  and  the  boys  will  argue  that  those 
looks  are  a  compliment.  The  point  to  make  is  that  the  person  who  expe- 
riences the  abuse  is  the  one  who  gets  to  define  it. 

Be  mindful  of  how  sex  roles  are  actually  operating  in  the  class  and  don't 
be  afraid  to  point  them  out.  For  example,  be  aware  of  the  tendency  for 


the  boys  to  become  loud  or  obnoxious,  or  to  show  other  signs  of  discom- 
fort when  this  exercise  is  going  on.  They  can  be  reminded  of  the  need  to 
listen  respectfully.  The  female  facilitator  can  make  sure  the  girls'  lists  get 
taken  seriously  if  the  atmosphere  becomes  intimidating  for  the  girls. 

Wrap  up  by  reviewing  the  MESSAGE  OF  THE  DAY: 

Message  of  the  Day  >    You  should  define  for  yourself  how  you  are  going  to  treat  other  people 

and  how  you  want  to  be  treated  yourself,  and  then  insist  on  sticking  to 
those  decisions.  No  one  deserves  to  be  abused. 

You  may  want  to  end  this  class  by  handing  out  and  briefly  going  over 
the  RELATIONSHIP  CONTRACT. 


SESSION  TWO: 

Recognizing  Sex  Role  Stereotypes  and 
How  They  Affect  Us 

Materials  Needed  >    Easel  pad  of  paper,  two  magic  markers,  tape,  and  a  black  board  or  its 

equivalent,  12  -  20  cutouts  of  popular  advertisements,  copies  of  the  Sex 
Role  Stereotypes  handout  in  the  Appendix 

Time  Needed  >    45-60  minutes 

Advertising  Cutouts  >    This  activity  uses  advertisements  to  depict  the  stereotypical  vision  of 

the  roles  of  men  and  women  in  our  society.  We  recommend  that  you 
use  magazines  such  as  Seventeen,  Cosmopolitan,  Rolling  Stone,  Ebony,  Self, 
Life,  Gentlemen's  Quarterly,  and  so  on,  as  your  resources.  It  is  important 
that  the  ads  show  both  male  and  female  roles.  It  is  also  crucial  that  the 
ads  be  racially  diverse. 

We  have  found  that  ads  for  cars,  clothing,  cosmetics,  personal  care  ac- 
cessories, cigarettes,  and  especially  liquor  are  most  effective  for  demon- 
strating sex  role  stereotypes.  We  have  found  it  helpful  to  mix  ads  in 
which  the  sexual  message  is  obvious  with  others  in  which  the  message 
is  more  subtle. 

Cut  out  12-20  advertisements.  To  ensure  longevity,  we  recommend  you 
mount  the  ads  on  cardboard  and  either  cover  with  plastic  or  laminate 
them. 

Introduction  to  SessionTwo 

We  begin  this  activity  by  encouraging  the  students  to  participate.  We 
state  that  we  work  interactively  and  need  their  cooperation  and  partici- 
pation as  much  as  possible.  We  also  explain  that  some  of  the  things  that 
we  are  going  to  do  may  not  seem  to  have  a  direct  connection  with 
dating  violence  but  we  will  eventually  explain  how  everything  is  con- 
nected. We  also  explain  that  we  have  a  certain  point  to  bring  out  and 
that  we  ask  leading  questions  to  get  related  information  from  them. 

The  "Real  Man"  List  >    Write  the  words  "Real  Man"  on  the  board. 

The  boys  will  go  first  in  offering  definitions  of  how  society,  movies, 
television,  etc.,  give  us  messages  about  what  an  adult  "Real  Man"  is 
like.  We  have  found  that  it  is  very  important  to  emphasize  that  neither  we  nor 
they  necessarily  agree  with  these  images.  Some  students  have  become  con- 
fused, angry  and  withdrawn  because  this  point  was  not  made  dear. 
Then  write  the  boys'  responses  under  the  words  'Heal  Man." 


Here  are  some  questions  we  find  helpful  in  getting  the  students  to  talk, 
and  some  examples  of  typical  answers. 


Facilitator's  Questions 


Sample  Student  Responses 


How  does  a  "real  man"  resolve 
conflict? 


With  force,  by  fighting 


What  kind  of  work  does  he  do? 


Construction,  businessman 


What  kind  of  car  does  he  dnve? 


BMW,  Porsche,  sports  car 


What  is  a  "real  man's"  relationship 
to  women? 


Stud,  ladies'  man,  in  control 


How  does  he  feel  about  himself? 


Self-confident,  likes  himself 


When  is  it  okay  for  a  "real"  man 
to  cry? 


Only  if  someone  dies 


The  "Ladylike"  List  > 


How  does  a  "real  man"  walk? 


He  struts,  head  up  high 


What  sports  does  a  "real  man"  play?       Contact  sports 

After  the  boys  have  finished  making  the  list,  let  the  girls  have  their  turn 
to  add  to  it.  Then,  write  the  word  "Ladylike"  on  the  board  and  ask  the 
girls  what  hidden  messages  about  being  a  proper  lady  they  see  in  the 
world  from  television,  movies,  books,  and  so  on.  Make  a  list  similar  to 
the  ones  the  boys  made. 

Here  are  some  questions  we  have  found  helpful  in  getting  girls  to  offer 
information. 


Facilitator's  Questions 


Sample  Student  Responses 


How  does  a  lady  dress? 

How  does  a  lady  resolve  conflict? 


What  does  she  do  for  work? 


Skirts,  dresses 


Cries,  gives  in 
Housewife,  secretary 


What  colors  does  she  like? 


Soft  colors,  pink 


How  does  a  lady  sit? 


Legs  crossed,  knees  together 


How  is  she  told  to  do  attract  a  man?       Act  dumb,  build  him  up 


Common  Themes  > 


Sometimes  things  are  put  on  the  lists  that  reflect  positive  examples  of 
masculinity  or  femininity.  These  might  include  such  qualities  as  respon- 
sibility, honesty  and  maturity.  If  this  happens,  separate  the  stereotypes 
from  the  positive  images.  When  the  students  focus  upon  the  more  inclu- 
sive definitions,  steer  the  conversation  back  to  stereotypes.  Given  that 
we  don't  want  the  students  to  feel  they  are  'wrong'  for  these  answers, 
be  sure  to  let  them  know  there  will  be  a  place  for  them  to  focus  on  those 
more  inclusive,  positive  things.  Leave  time  at  the  end  if  possible  to  have 
a  conversation  about  positive  values  of  masculinity  and  feminity  that 
they  may  have  learned  at  home  or  in  the  community. 

After  the  lists  are  completed  go  back  to  the  "Real  Man"  list  and  ask  the 
whole  class  for  words  that  capture  the  one  or  two  outstanding  themes 
represented  on  the  list.  We  are  looking  for  the  words  dominant,  aggres- 
sive, in  control,  in  charge,  and  the  like. 


The  Hidden  Message  Is  > 


Do  the  same  for  the  "Ladylike"  list.  Here  we  are  looking  for  the  words 
passive,  meek,  soft,  and  so  forth. 

Two  New  Lists:  "Men  Are..."  and  "Women  Are..." 

Now  tell  the  class  that  you  are  going  to  leave  these  lists  aside  for  a 
while.  Write  the  phrase,  "Men  Are  ..."  at  the  top  of  one  section  of  the 
board,  and  write,  "Women  Are  ..."  at  the  top  of  another  section. 

Have  ready  for  display  the  12-20  advertisements  that  you  have  selected 
for  today's  class.  Begin  holding  the  ads  up  one  at  a  time  for  the  class  to 
see.  Ask  them  to  look  for  the  hidden  as  well  as  the  obvious  messages  in 
the  ads  they  are  looking  at.  Write  their  comments  on  the  board  under 
the  appropriate  heading.  It  may  be  necessary  to  prompt  the  students. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  things  we,  and  the  students  we  have  worked 
with,  have  seen  in  these  ads: 

•  •  •     Ads  in  which  the  women  are  positioned  in  sexually  suggestive  or 
seductive  poses. 

Women  are  sexually  available,  sluts,  whores,  'ready  for  it,"  raped,  used. 

•  •  •     Ads  in  which  the  women  are  drinking,  consuming,  or  wearing  a 
product  in  order  to  attract  men. 


The  Hidden  Message  Is  >  Women  are  seductve,  thinking  about  a  man,  waiting  for  a  man,  only  caring  about 

attracting  men. 


•  •  •  Ads  showing  a  sophisticated  woman  half  dressed /undressed  in 
a  business  suit  but  clearly  enjoying  her  soft,  "sexy"  undergarments.  The 
caption  says  that  the  'real  woman'  is  the  woman  in  her  undergarments. 


The  Hidden  Message  Is  >  Women  are  sexy,  provocative,  still  sex  objects  even  if  they're  successful,  get 

power  only  through  sex,  confused,  not  needing  to  be  taken  seriously. 

•  •  •  Ads  in  which  the  men  are  powerfully  built,  look  confident,  even 
masterful.  Very  frequently  they  are  shown  in  control  of,  or  in  the  domi- 
nant position  with  regards  to,  the  woman  in  the  ad. 

The  Hidden  Message  Is  >  Men  are  dominant,  in  control  of  women,  powerful,  feel  good  about  themselves, 

strong,  enjoy  power  over  women. 

•  •  •     Ads  showing  confident,  in-control  man  getting  the  sexy  woman 
to  have  sex  with  him.  The  most  obvious  method  is  by  using  alcohol. 

The  Hidden  Message  Is  >  Men  are  manipulative,  in  control,  sexy  when  they're  drunk,  allowed  to  use  any 

means  they  want  to  get  sex  (even  messing  up  her  judgement). 

•  •  •     Ads  that  indicate  to  men  that  women  are  no  more  or  less  than  an 
important  possession,  by  having  expensive,  desirable  objects  in  the 
picture  along  with  a  sexually  provocative  woman. 

The  Hidden  Message  Is  >  Men  are  rich,  successful,  in  charge,  can  buy  and  own  women  like  any  other 

possession  (such  as  cars,  houses,  or  vacations). 


•  •  • 


Ads  that  show  unblemished,  youthful,  extremely  slim  and  well- 
built  women  and  men,  setting  a  standard  for  beauty  and  physical  attrac- 
tiveness that  is  extremely  narrow  and  unattainable. 

The  Hidden  Message  Is  >  Men  are  only  attractive  if  they  are  muscular,  tan,  and  tall;  women  are  only  attrac- 

tive if  they  are  slim,  curvacious,  have  perfect  skin,  and  have  long  hair. 

Defining  Stereotypes 

Spend  about  15  minutes  generating  these  lists.  Then  draw  boxes  around 
the  two  lists,  and  ask  the  class  if  they  know  the  word  that  describes  the 
ideas  in  these  lists.  We  are  looking  for  the  word  "stereotype." 

If  the  students  are  not  aware  of  the  definition  of  a  stereotype  we  give 
them  the  following  meaning:  A  stereotype  is  a  mental  picture  held  by  a 
group  of  people  that  is  an  oversimplified,  unfair,  distorted  and  limiting 
view  of  another  group  of  people. 

Our  intention  is  to  help  the  students  understand  how  stereotyping 
operates  in  the  world,  and  the  relationship  between  sex-role  stereotyp- 
ing and  violence. 

Below  are  two  examples  of  how  the  lists  might  look. 


Stereotypes  >  WOMEN  ARE 


MEN  ARE.. 


thin 

sexy 

interested  in  make-up 

interested  in  looks 

glamorous 

seductive 

available  for  sex 

submissive 

teases 

passionate 


wealthy 

in  control 

powerful 

muscular 

tough 

drinkers 

get  women  drunk  for  sex 

businessmen 

linterested  in  women's  looks 

responsible 


Presenters  need  to  make  it  dear  to  the  group  that  you  do  not  agree  with 
these  stereotypes  and  do  not  necessarily  like  them.  Stress  this  point, 
because  students  often  get  confused  and  think  we  support  the  stere- 
otypes. 

Compare  the  Four  Lists  >    We  then  move  to  a  comparison  between  the  first  lists  ("Real  Man", 

"Ladylike")  and  the  lists  derived  from  the  ads  ("Men  Are..."  and 
"Women  Are..."). 


We  ask  the  class  to  give  us  one  or  two  words  that  sum  up  what  the  man 
in  the  "Men  Are..."  list  is  like.  We  are  looking  for  words  such  as  aggres- 
sive, dominant,  powerful,  in  control.  Generally,  the  items  on  the  "Men 
Are..."  list  are  very  similar  to  the  list  of  items  under  the  "Real  Man"  list, 
so  you  will  get  similar  adjectives  for  the  two  lists. 

Next  we  ask  the  class  to  give  us  one  or  two  words  that  describe  the 
items  on  the  "Women  Are..."  list.  You  will  notice  that  the  adjectives  are 
quite  different  from  the  "Ladylike"  list.  This  time,  the  class  will  give 
words  such  as  sex  object,  slut,  sexy,  and  so  forth. 

We  point  out  that  the  prevailing  stereotypes  for  women  are  basically  of 
two  kinds:  they  are  either  seen  as  ladylike,  demure,  virginal  and  pas- 
sive, or  they  are  sexual  objects,  tramps,  and  sluts.  Neither  stereotype 
allows  women  to  have  other  characteristics  and  to  be  full  human  beings. 

The  prevailing  stereotype  for  men  is  to  be  in  control,  powerful,  and 
dominant.  This  stereotype  restricts  men  similar  to  the  way  the  female 
stereotypes  restrict  women,  forbidding  men  to  be  full  human  beings. 
For  example,  it  can  be  helpful  to  point  out  that  boys  are  disapproved  of 
for  crying  or  showing  any  emotions  other  than  elation  or  anger. 

Sometimes  boys  will  insist  that  the  tough-guy  stereotype  is  what 
they  are  or  want  to  be.  Those  boys  who  depend  on  being  'tough'  in 
order  to  survive  in  their  daily  lives  will  be  particularly  reluctant  to 


accept  a  different  role,  because  their  toughness  is  what  allows  them  to 
feel  strong  and  safe.  Let  the  boys  know  that  you  understand  that  they 
have  a  real  need  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  point  out  that  exagger- 
ated tough-guy  behavior  hurts  and  degrades  other  people,  especially 
women. 

People  Who  Don't  Fit  the  Stereotypes 

We  then  ask  the  class  what  people  are  called  when  they  don't  fit  into  the 
boxed-in,  "Men  Are  ..."  and  "Women  Are..."  lists.  To  stimulate  the 
discussion  we  ask  the  boys: 

What  is  a  boy  called  who  doesn't  live  up  to  the  expectations  and  behaviors  on  the  "Real 
Man' list? 

For  the  "Men  Are  ..."  list  we  are  looking  for  the  following  words:  "fag", 
"wimp",  "nerd",  "queer,"  and  the  like.  Write  these  words  next  to,  but 
just  outside  of,  the  "Men  Are..."  box.  Then  ask  the  class  the  following 
questions: 

What  happens  to  men  who  have  these  labels?  How  are  they  treated  by  other  men? 

The  answer  we  are  looking  for  is  that  men  who  are  labeled  in  this  man- 
ner are  subject  to  isolation,  abuse,  and  violence  from  other  men.  For  the 
girls  we  ask 

What  is  a  girl  called  who  steps  out  of  the  box?  What  happens  to  her? 

For  the  "Women  Are  ..."  list  we  are  looking  for  the  words  "dyke",  "ama- 
zon",  "bitch",  'lesbian",  "man-hater,"  and  similar  words.  Again,  write 
these  words  next  to  the  "Women  Are  ..."  box.  Point  out  that  women  who 
receive  these  labels  are  also  subject  to  violence  and  verbal  abuse. 

Stereotypes  and  Abuse  >     Now  remind  the  class  about  stereotypes,  pointing  out  that  a  stereotype 

allows  one  group  to  feel  that  it  has  permission  to  treat  another  group 
badly  because  the  stereotype  makes  the  target  group  seem  inferior  and 
less  than  human.  We  sometimes  ask  at  this  point  if  anyone  in  the  room 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  stereotype,  and  ask  them  to  tell  the  class  about 
it.  You  can  prompt  with  examples,  such  as  ethnic  heritage  (e.g.  Italian, 
Polish)  or  race  (e.g.  Black,  Latino/a),  or  disability. 

Next  we  point  out  that  if  a  man  attempts  to  live  up  to  the  stereotype  of 
the  aggressive,  in-control,  'Heal  Man,"  he  may  be  headed  for  trouble, 
because  he's  likely  to  think  that  women  are  supposed  to  be  passive, 
submissive,  and  sexually  available.  This  belief  system  leads  to  violence, 
because  when  a  man  thinks  of  a  woman  as  an  object,  who  is  less  human 
and  has  fewer  rights,  than  he  can  more  easily  justify  being  violent  to- 
wards her.  A  person  is  much  less  willing  to  hurt  someone  who  they 


value  and  respect. 

Summary 

Summarize  by  discussing  with  the  class  the  ways  in  which  sexist  ads 
contribute  to  making  the  world  unsafe  for  women.  They  create  unrealis- 
tic and  negative  images  of  women  which  encourage  and  justify  vio- 
lence. If  you  have  time,  go  on  to  explain  that  sexist  ads  are  reinforced  by 
other  sexist  messages  that  we  get  from  MTV  videos,  song  lyrics,  movies, 
and  other  media.  A  sexist  culture  bombards  us  with  messages  about 
how  to  be,  imposing  images  on  us  that  are  limiting  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  that  are  particularly  dangerous  for  women. 

Finish  the  class  by  reiterating  the  MESSAGE  OF  THE  DAY: 

Message  of  the  Day  >   The  stereotypical  belief  that  men  have  the  right  to  control  women, 

combined  with  the  stereotypical  belief  that  women  are  not  equal  to 
men,  leads  to  violence  and  abuse. 

This  message  is  illustrated  and  expanded  in  the  "Mathematics  of  Batter- 
ing" sheet  included  in  the  Student  Handouts  section. 


Materials  Needed  > 


SESSION  THREE: 

Batterers  and  Battered  Women  Speak 

Easel  paper  and  magic  markers  if  a  blackboard  is  not  available,  enough 
copies  of  the  WARNING  SIGNS  list  for  everyone  in  the  group 


Time  Needed  >     45-60  minutes 


Preparation  > 


Discussion  Points  > 


In  this  activity  the  primary  emphasis  is  upon  the  presentations  by  a 
former  batterer  and  a  formerly  battered  woman.  We  strongly  advise  that 
the  facilitators  meet  with  the  battered  woman  and  the  batterer  prior  to 
the  presentation  to  coordinate: 

1)  the  length  and  order  of  the  presentations  (we  recommend  10-15 
minutes  each) 

2)  the  content  of  the  presentations  (to  clarify  which  points  the  facilita- 
tors want  the  speakers  to  address).  This  may  also  help  the  speakers 
be  more  comfortable. 

The  speakers  should  be  people  that  a  local  battered  women's  program 
recommends.  The  former  batterer  particularly  needs  to  be  screened  by 
the  staff  of  a  battered  women's  program  for  his  appropriateness  for 
speaking  to  teens.  In  our  experience  it  has  often  been  difficult  to  find  an 
appropriate  former  batterer  to  present  his  story,  and  we  usually  rely  on 
using  a  woman's  personal  story  by  itself.  If  one  of  the  presenters  is  a 
man  who  counsels  men  who  batter,  he  can  tell  some  relevant  stories 
from  his  counseling  experience. 

If  you  cannot  find  local  speakers  with  personal  experiences,  we  recom- 
mend that  you  consider  using  one  of  the  videos  listed  in  the  Appendix. 

Characteristics  of  Battering 

While  the  batterer  and  battered  woman  speak  (or  during  the  video),  we 
suggest  that  the  facilitators  take  notes  to  help  with  the  discussion  after- 
wards. Some  of  the  key  points  to  look  for  are: 

Batterers  aren't  necessarily  crazy  or  mentally  ill:  Emphasize  that  batter- 
ing is  a  social  problem  and  is  not  caused  by  the  individual  psychological 
characteristics  of  the  batterer.  Batterers  have  control  of  their  behavior. 
Look  for  examples  in  the  batterer's  presentation. 

Blaming  the  victim:  Note  the  various  ways  that  men  blame  women  for 
their  violence:  "She  provoked  me/'  "She  crossed  a  line,"  "She  wouldn't 
stop  badgering  me/'  "She  hit  me  first/'  "She  started  it  with  words,"  and 
so  forth. 


Other  excuses  and  justifications:  "I  lost  control,"  "I  couldn't  help  my- 
self," '1  snapped,"  "I  was  drunk."  Also  look  for  examples  of  denial  and 
minimization  of  violence. 

Alcohol  and  violence:  If  the  man  was  violent  while  drinking  and  then 
was  also  violent  when  not  drinking,  point  this  out.  Whatever  the  case,  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  drinking  is  not  the  cause  of  the  violence 
by  itself  but  is  one  of  the  ways  that  abusers  give  themselves  permission 
to  be  violent.  Not  all  men  are  violent  when  they  drink.  Women  are 
rarely  violent  when  they  drink.  Abusers  who  drink  do  not  necessarily 
give  up  battering  when  they  give  up  drinking.  If  he  considered  being 
drunk  an  acceptable  reason  to  be  violent,  point  this  out. 

Remorse  doesn't  mean  change:  Many  batterers  feel  badly  after  they  are 
violent  and  become  emotional  and  apologetic  afterwards.  However, 
feeling  sorry  has  little  if  anything  to  do  with  changing  behavior,  and  the 
batterer  almost  always  continues  the  abuse.  In  fact,  his  behavior  fre- 
quently gets  worse.  At  first  he  may  enter  a  "hearts  and  flowers"  stage. 
He  gives  gifts,  is  very  sweet,  caring,  and  giving.  But  this  phase  doesn't 
last,  and  should  actually  be  seen  as  a  manipulative  aspect  of  the  abuse. 

Jealousy  and  possessiveness:  Point  out  that  these  are  examples  of 
controlling  behavior,  and  not  of  love.  While  the  man's  jealousy  and 
possessiveness  may  seem  positive  to  the  woman  at  first  (because  they 
seem  to  mean  that  she  is  very  important  to  him)  they  are  actually  two  of 
the  most  dangerous  warning  signs  of  future  violence  and  abusiveness. 

Other  warning  signs  of  abuse:  Note  examples  from  the  presentations 
(particularly  from  the  battered  woman)  of  the  warning  signs  of  poten- 
tial or  continued  abuse.  In  addition  to  jealousy  and  possessiveness,  the 
key  signs  of  an  abusive  man  include  a  significant  age  differential  be- 
tween him  and  the  woman,  a  hostile  attitude  towards  women,  a  ten- 
dency to  blame  women  for  his  problems,  being  impossible  to  please, 
and  a  previous  history  of  violence.  (See  the  WARNING  SIGNS  list  for 
more  examples.) 

Quick  fix:  After  they  have  been  violent,  batterers  frequently  want  to 
make  everything  okay  with  an  apology,  a  gift,  or  some  sweet  behavior. 
Many  try  to  use  sex  in  this  regard.  This  is  the  "Hearts  and  Flowers" 
stage  mentioned  above.  But  once  a  man  is  violent  there  is  no  easy  way 
to  make  things  better.  While  he  may  want  to  be  close  again  right  away 
to  ease  his  conscience,  the  woman  is  likely  to  be  feeling  violated  and 
mistrustful,  and  she  may  distance  herself  emotionally  or  leave.  The 
effects  of  his  violence  on  her  can  be  extreme  and  long  lasting.  The  only 
way  he  can  really  improve  the  situation  is  to  stop  his  abuse,  which 
requires  hard  work  and  the  help  of  others. 


Convincing  the  woman  to  stay:  Look  for  examples  in  the  battered 
woman's  story  of  times  when  people  made  misguided  efforts  to  con- 
vince her  to  stay  in  the  relationship,  with  comments  like,  "You  should 
stay  together  for  the  good  of  the  children,"  "It  isn't  really  so  bad,  is  it?" 
"Marriage  is  a  partnership  for  life,"  and  similar  comments  that  play 
down  the  seriousness  of  the  abuse.  Point  out  that  being  in  a  violent 
home  is  never  good  for  children.  Also  draw  attention  to  any  experiences 
she  had  with  therapists,  lawyers,  or  other  influential  people  who  con- 
tributed to  her  difficulties. 

Recognizing  the  Warning  Signs 

The  facilitators  should  bring  up  any  or  all  of  the  above  points  in  the 
discussion  period  that  follows  the  speakers'  presentations.  Create  a  list 
of  warning  signs  from  the  testimony  of  the  battered  woman.  What  we 
mean  by  warning  signs  are  those  physical,  verbal  and  psychological  cues 
that  the  man  may  become  violent  and  abusive,  or  that  he  will  continue 
his  violence  and  abuse  if  they  have  already  begun.  Try  to  elicit  the  warn- 
ing signs  from  the  students  as  much  as  possible.  (See  also  the  sheet  titled 
"Danger  Ahead"  in  the  Student  Handouts  section.) 

Learning  the  Warning  Signs  >     Here  are  some  questions  we  have  found  helpful  in  getting  the  class  to 

talk  about  warning  signs  of  abuse: 

'What  might  have  tipped  you  off  about  the  man's  attitude  towards  relationships?' 

'What  was  his  behavior  like  when  there  were  disagreements?" 

'How  much  respect  did  he  seem  to  have  for  her?  How  could  you  tell?" 

'How  did  he  explain  his  behavior?  Did  he  take  responsibility  for  his  violence  and  abuse?" 

We  have  also  found  that  the  students  frequently  want  to  know  what  a 
friend  can  do  to  help  the  abused  young  woman.  There  are  no  simple  or 
easy  answers  to  this  question;  however  we  do  recommend  the  following 
guidelines: 

1)  Listen  carefully  to  her  and  don't  deny  or  minimize  the  violence. 

2)  Offer  unconditional  support  and  tell  her  you  are  concerned  for  her, 
but  don't  blame  her  or  try  to  tell  her  what  to  do. 

3)  Offer  her  information  about  hotlines  and  urge  her  to  talk  to  a  trusted 
adult.  If  you  are  still  worried  or  feel  overwhelmed,  you  should  talk  to 
a  friend  or  trusted  adult  yourself. 


What  You  Need  to  Know 

A  facilitator  works  to  promote  people's  awareness  and  growth  in  a 
subject  area.  Your  goal  is  to  increase  the  prevention  of  teen  dating  vio- 
lence by  helping  teens  to  understand  the  underlying  causes  of  abuse  and 
to  recognize  abuse  when  they  see  it,  replacing  abusive  ways  of  relating 
with  respectful  ways. 

In  this  section  we  have  included  materials  to  help  you  prepare  for  facili- 
tating discussions  on  teen  dating  violence.  If  the  points  covered  in  these 
materials  are  clearly  presented  to  your  class  and  thoroughly  discussed, 
you  can  rest  assured  that  several  students  will  have  been  helped  even 
though  they  may  never  identify  themselves  to  you. 

Materials  covered  in  this  section  include: 

•  Teen  Dating  Violence  Myths  and  Facts 

•  Four  Building  Blocks  in  Understanding  Teen  Dating  Violence 

•  Unique  Aspects  of  Violence  in  Teen  Dating  Relationships 

•  Recognizing  the  Early  Warning  Signs 

•  How  to  Talk  to  Perpetrators  and  Victims 

•  Definition  of  Sexism 

•  Resource  List 

•  Checklist  for  Facilitators 


Teen  Dating  Violence 

Myth  TACT  Myth  TACT  Myth  TACT  Myth  TACT  Myth  TACT  Myth  FACT 


JVLy'trL     It  can 't  happen  to  me. 
T^  A  f^np     More  than  1  in  10  teenagers  experience  physical  violence  in  their  dating  relationships. 


Myth 


Jealousy  and  possessiveness  are  a  sign  of  true  love. 


Y^f    /"^l^     Jealousy  and  possessiveness  are  a  sign  that  the  person  sees  you  as  a  possession.  It 
X^  aaV^  X       is  the  most  common  early  warning  sign  of  abuse. 


Myth 

FACT 


Teen  dating  violence  isn  't  really  that  serious. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  women  who  are  murdered  in  this  country  are  killed  by  their 
husband  or  boyfriend.  According  to  a  Massachusetts  study,  that  same  high 
percentage  applied  to  teen  women,  aged  15-19,  as  well.  Also,  60%  of  all  rapes 
reported  to  rape  crisis  centers  are  committed  by  acquaintances,  and  the  majority 
of  victims  are  aged  16-24. 

jyLlJTrL     Men  are  battered  by  women  just  as  often  as  women  are  battered  by  men. 
¥^  A  ^^f^     The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  reports  that  95%  of  the  reported  incidents  of 


Myth 
FACT 


assaults  in  relationships  are  committed  by  males. 


Alcohol  causes  a  man  to  batter. 

Many  men  who  batter  do  not  drink  heavily,  and  many  alcoholics  do  not  beat  their 
partners.  Further,  batterers  who  do  drink  don't  necessarily  give  up  battering  when 
they  give  up  drinking.  While  some  abusers  do  beat  their  partners  while  they  are 
drunk,  the  alcohol  acts  as  their  excuse. 


JVL  'U'ttt     Victims  bring  on  the  abuse  themselves.  They  ask  for  it. 

wj\  a  ^^1^     Perpetrators  believe  they  have  the  right  to  use  abuse  to  control  their  partner,  and 
X^  XW^  X       they  see  the  victim  as  less  than  equal  to  themselves.  The  victim  has  no  control 
over  the  abuser. 


Myth 


If  a  person  stays  in  an  abusive  relationship,  it  must  not  really  be  that  bad. 


^\  *  fyrr*     People  stay  in  abusive  relationships  for  a  number  of  reasons:  fear,  economic 
1/  Av  X      dependence,  confusion,  loss  of  self-confidence,  not  recognizing  that  what's 
happening  is  abusive,  belief  that  the  abuser  needs  their  help  or  will  change. 


Myth 
FACT 


Most  batterers  are  bums  or  crazy  people. 

Batterers  are  found  in  all  classes  and  types  of  people:  rich,  poor,  professional, 
unemployed,  black,  white,  urban,  and  rural. 


Four  Building  Blocks 
In  Understanding 

TEEN  DATING  VIOLENCE 

There  are  four  key  messages  about  teen  dating  violence  that  are  important  to  stress  to  students. 
If  these  points  are  clearly  presented  and  discussed,  you  can  be  assured  that  several  students  have  been  helped  even 

though  they  may  never  identify  themselves  to  you. 

^k  You  are  not  alone. 

^^^     Our  society  often  glorifies  violence,  but  then  looks  the  other  way  and 
rejects  those  who  are  victims  of  violence,  especially  victims  of  inter- 
personal or  sexual  violence.  Because  of  this  attitude,  many  people  are 
so  ashamed  of  having  been  battered  that  they  will  not  tell  even  their 
closest  friends.  The  abuser  often  isolates  the  victim  or  threatens  her 
with  harm  if  she  does  tell  anyone.  As  a  result,  many  victims  think 
that  they  are  the  only  one  involved  with  an  abuser.  It  is  a  great  relief 
to  find  out  there  are  many  others  dealing  with  abuse. 

..•*•          •.                       *'n   '■: 

■ 

Q\  The  abuse  is  not  your  fault 

\^J    Everyone's  heard  the  phrase,  "You  made  me  do  it,"  or  "You 
pressed  my  buttons,"  or  "You've  got  to  learn  who's  boss." 
All  too  often  the  abuser  will  blame  the  victim  for  the  abuse. 
The  guilt  placed  on  the  victim  is  a  tremendous  burden  and 
is  the  number  one  cause  for  lower  self-image  in  victims. 
Perpetrators  are  always  responsible  for  their  actions.  The 
abuse  is  not  the  fault  of  the  vichm. 

•.;.;.;:«::,        S,.           '.A--:¥:'::i; 

££k  If  it  feels  scary,  it's  abuse 

^^^S£^r^  3: 

v' 

^^     If  you  are  touched  in  a  personal  way  that  feels  scary  to 

you,  then  it's  abuse.  If  you  are  touched  in  a  personal  way 
that  feels  uncomfortable  to  you,  then  it's  abuse.  If  you  are 
touched  in  a  personal  way  that  feels  bad  to  you,  then  it's 
abuse. 

•  :•:•••'    '          :  ••■•■'.  ■  • "  '     ' '"••:'•: '.'    ' 

.-.  -5.- 

■;•.    ':':::::'::':*'                                         ♦" 

Jfk  Get  some  help  &  support  for  yourself 

^^^     Most  abusers  refuse  to  seek  help  because  they  don't  realize  how 
bad  their  problem  is.  Victims  often  feel  too  embarrassed  or 
scared  to  seek  help.  They  also  may  not  realize  how  bad  the 
problem  is.  Try  to  get  help  from  organizations  like  teen  health 
centers,  your  local  battered  women's  program,  or  crisis  lines. 
There  are  laws  to  protect  victims,  shelters  for  battered  women, 
support  groups,  and  sympathetic  people  willing  just  to  listen. 

•          ;-;V.   .  , 

Unique  Aspects 

of  Violence  in  Teen  Dating  Relationships 


■^       I  he  power  differential  between  younger  boys  and  girls  may  not  be  as  strong  as  when  they  are 
older  (14+),  when  physical  and  social  power  imbalances  between  men  and  women  become  more 
pronounced.  In  early  adolescence,  neither  may  possess  the  capability  to  physically  dominate  the 
other.  Therefore,  incidents  of  girls  using  physical  abuse  against  boys  probably  occur  in  more  equal 
numbers  at  earlier  ages.  Although  some  girls  do  continue  to  use  violence,  more  often  they  leam 
that  they  are  at  an  increasing  disadvantage  if  they  continue  this  response. 

■^      Simultaneously,  of  course,  socialization  influences  on  girls  tend  to  reinforce  submission  to  males 
in  other  aspects  of  life  as  well. 

■^      Uue  to  lack  of  experience,  teens  may  be  especially  susceptible  to  the  sex-roles  presented  in  society 
which  are  overwhelmingly  stereotypical  and  not  equalitarian  models.  Indeed,  teens  may  feel  more 
confusion  than  adults  about  all  kinds  of  appropriate  behavior  in  intimate  relationships  due  to  lack 
of  experience  and  confused  messages  from  society  regarding  sexual  behavior,  decision-making, 
birth  control,  etc.  This  may  contribute  to  a  girl's  inability  to  judge  if  her  boyfriend's  abusive 
behavior  is  the  norm  or  out  of  line.  The  isolation  which  results  from  abuse  makes  it  even  more 
difficult  for  her  to  compare  her  experience  with  others. 

■^      rielationships  which  are  perceived  as  significant  by  teens  may  be  much  shorter-sometimes 

lasting  only  a  few  months-than  adult  relationships.  However,  at  this  developmental  level,  teen  re- 
lationships are  perhaps  experienced  as  intensely  as  adult  relationships. 

■^       I  he  victim  is  often  unable  to  avoid  the  abuser  because  they  attend  the  same  school.  This  fact 
increases  her  fear  and  sense  of  entrapment. 

■#-      IVlany  teens  resist  seeking  help  from  their  parents  and  other  adults,  especially  authority  figures 

like  the  police  or  court  officers.  At  this  developmental  stage,  teens  are  typically  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence and  want  to  solve  problems  themselves  or  with  their  peers.  They  fear,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  if  told  of  the  abuse,  their  parents  would  curtail  their  newly-gained  independence 
and  control  future  decisions  about  their  relationships  or  other  aspects  of  their  lives. 

■t  Adults  have  legal  options  for  protection  which  may  be  unavailable  to  teens  or  possible  only  if 
their  parents  or  guardians  are  involved  in  the  action.  This  is  a  barrier  for  many  teens  who  resist 
telling  their  parents  about  the  abuse. 

^^      In  some  situations,  the  relationship  is  ended  after  an  abusive  intervention  by  peers.  For  instance, 
friends  or  brothers  of  the  girl  may  beat  up  the  abusive  boyfriend  or  wam  him  to  leave  her  alone. 
This  kind  of  intervention  may  protect  the  immediate  victim,  but  probably  does  little  to  change  the 
abuser's  behavior  in  future  relationships. 

Used  with  permission  from 
.  The  Curriculum  Project;  The  Minnesota  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
570  Ashbury  Street,  St.  Paul,  MN  55104 
(612)646-6177 


Recognizing  the 

Early  Warning  Signs  for  Victims 


As  adolescents,  boys  and  girls  are  forming  their  first  conclusions  about  what  to  expect  and  accept 
in  intimate  relationships.  Teenagers  may  be  predisposed  to  accept  physical  violence  because  of 
their  exposure  to  it  in  their  homes  (either  as  victims  or  witnesses)  or  in  the  media.  Given  this  early 
learning,  it  is  critical  for  school  personnel  to  recognize  and  respond  to  the  early  warning  signs.  The 
following  are  common  clues  that  a  student  may  be  experiencing  dating  violence  or  date  rape. 

Physical  bruises  or  other  signs  of  injury 

Bear  in  mind  that  victims  will  often  attempt  to  hide  their  injuries  due  to  embarrassment.  Be  alert  to 
sudden  changes  in  dress  or  make-up,  as  well  as  explanations  of  injuries  which  seem  out  of  charac- 
ter. 

Truancy,  failing,  withdrawal  from  activities,  dropping  out  of  school 

An  abusive  relationship  drains  the  victim  of  energy.  The  energy  she  still  has  is  spent  trying  to 
make  things  right  for  him. 

Sudden  or  increased  social  isolation. 

Due  to  shame  or  jealous  accusations  on  the  part  of  her  violent  boyfriend,  the  victim  will  withdraw 
from  friends  and  become  increasingly  isolated. 

Difficulty  making  decisions 

Victims  may  appear  anxious  about  making  independent  decisions  because  they  must  continuously 
"get  permission"  from  their  boyfriends.  Another  sign  is  the  victim's  avoidance  of  eye  contact. 

Sudden  changes  in  mood  or  personality 

These  changes  may  include  depression,  withdrawal,  acting  out,  secretiveness,  increased  insecurity 
or  feelings  of  inadequacy,  anxiousness,  preoccupation  with  her  boyfriend. 

Use  of  alcohol  or  drugs. 

This  may  be  in  response  to  direct  pressure  from  her  boyfriend  or  an  attempt  to  numb  her  pain  or 
emotional  ambivalence  about  the  relationship. 

Pregnancy 

Many  teenaged  girls  feel  pregnancy  will  help  them  get  out  of  a  bad  situation.  Over  70%  of  preg- 
nant or  parenting  teens  are  beaten  by  their  boyfriends.  Pregnancy  significantly  increases  the  risk  of 
violence  in  teenage  relationships. 

Crying  easily;  getting  'hysterical'  or  overreacting  to  minor  incidents 

The  victim  who  lives  in  fear  of  another  incident  is  living  under  extreme  tension.  She  is  constantly 
trying  to  second-guess  her  boyfriend's  moods  in  her  attempt  to  avoid  his  violence.  Reacting  to  this 
stress,  she  may  explode  or  become  hysterical  in  response  to  something  minor  (for  example, 
screaming  when  asked  why  she  is  late  for  class). 


Recognizing  the 


Early  Warning  Signs  for  Perpetrators 

Young  men  who  physically  or  sexually  assault  their  girlfriends  don't  often  fit  our  common  stere- 
otype of  the  bully  or  "macho"  man.  There  are  literally  all  types  of  perpetrators.  Some  are  loudly 
aggressive,  while  others  are  quite  passive  in  public.  Some  are  gregarious,  while  others  are  "lon- 
ers." Many  are  attractive  and  popular  model  students  from  model  families.  Often  the  victim  is  not 
believed  when  she  reports  that  her  boyfriend  has  abused  her  since  violence  doesn't  fit  the  picture 
that  others  have  of  him.  It  is  important  for  school  personnel  to  look  beyond  students'  academic 
and  social  reputations  when  they  investigate  reports  of  physical  or  sexual  abuse. 

The  victim  or  her  friend  report  abuse  or  threats 

Remember,  there  are  all  types  of  victims  too.  Some  lack  credibility  because  they  have  a  worse 
reputation  than  their  boyfriends  or  dates.  This  is  a  common  problem  for  rape  victims.  Don't  be 
swayed  by  public  image. 

Alcohol  or  drug  use 

Some  perpetrators  rely  on  alcohol  or  drugs  to  release  them  from  their  normal  inhibitions  or  to  give 
them  the  "courage"  to  become  more  aggressive  toward  their  girlfriends.  Alcohol  and  drug  use  is 
sometimes  used  in  gang  rapes  to  help  perpetrators  "forget  the  rules"  or  to  ply  the  victim. 

Possessive  or  jealous  behavior  toward  girlfriend 

Whether  in  public  or  private,  possessiveness  and  jealous  accusations  often  precede  and  follow 
violence.  The  abusive  boyfriend  will  often  attempt  to  socially  isolate  his  girlfriend  by  "forbidding 
her"  to  see  or  talk  to  others  or  by  making  frequent  accusations  of  infidelity  which  force  her  to  limit 
her  social  life  in  order  to  appease  rum. 

Involvement  with  younger  girls  (or  boys) 

Boys  who  habitually  date  girls  who  are  much  younger  do  so  because  they  feel  they  can  be  more 

dominant  than  when  the  girl  is  the  same  age  or  older. 

Harassment  or  threats  toward  girlfriend  or  former  girlfriend 

Failure  to  accept  the  breakup  of  a  relationship  is  a  common  indicator  of  physical  abuse.  Often,  girls 
are  abused  or  threatened  when  they  try  to  end  the  relationship. 

Suicide  attempts  or  threats  of  suicide  over  a  relationship 

Suicidal  gestures  or  threats  can  be  intended  to  manipulate  the  girlfriend  into  remaining  in  the 
relationship.  In  some  cases,  they  can  be  accompanied  by  physical  abuse  or  threats  of  homicide. 

Marked  changes  in  mood  or  personality 

Extreme  agitation,  depression,  social  withdrawal,  or  aggressiveness  can  be  tip-offs  to  relational 
conflict  or  violence. 

Fights  with  other  boys  over  girlfriend 

This  can  indicate  a  partem  of  jealous  accusations  or  possessive  control  toward  his  girlfriend.  He 

may  be  constantly  monitoring  her  interactions  with  other  boys,  even  after  they  have  broken  up. 

Pressuring  girls  for  dates  or  sex 

Boys  who  use  coercive  tactics  to  win  dates  are  likely  to  be  abusive  in  order  to  maintain  the  rela- 
tionship. Getting  angry  when  a  girl  refuses  to  go  out  is  one  sign  of  this.  Other  tactics  include 
threats,  uninvited  touching  or  sexual  advances,  social  ridicule,  grandiose  promises,  and  refusal  to 
accept  "no"  for  an  answer.  Intense  preoccupation  with  going  out  with  a  particular  girl  or  with 
having  sex  are  potential  indicators  of  physical  abuse. 


Public  displays  of  anger  or  ridicule  toward  women 

These  may  include  frequent  or  loud  pronouncements  of  scorn  toward  a  particular  woman  or 
toward  women  in  general.  They  may  also  include  sexual  harassment  of  women,  ranging  from 
making  suggestive  sexual  comments  or  gestures  to  uninvited  touching  or  grabbing.  As  common  as 
such  behaviors  are  for  adolescent  males,  they  often  indicate  real  problems  in  respecting  and 
relating  to  women. 

Many  of  the  above  warning  signs  are  common  male  behaviors.  This  may  lead  school  personnel  to 
ignore  them  or  downplay  their  significance.  However,  the  prevalence  of  such  behaviors  does  not 
reduce  their  significance  as  predictors  of  violence  and  other  problems.  Even  if  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  violence,  these  are  controlling  behaviors  which  will  hinder  the  development  of  trust  and 
respect  between  girls  and  boys,  whether  in  intimate  or  social  relationships.  All  of  the  above 
behaviors  are  manifestations  of  common  social  attitudes  which  deserve  to  be  addressed  on  the 
social  as  well  as  the  individual  level. 


Dating  Violence:  How  to  Talk  to  Perpetrators 


A  young  perpetrator  of  dating  violence  or  date  rape  is  likely  to  have  a  variety  of  misconceptions 
about  himself,  his  girlfriend,  and  how  to  maintain  a  relationship.  He  is  likely  to  project  blame  for 
his  violence  onto  his  girlfriend  and  to  deny  his  problem  He  is  also  likely  to  be  a  repeat  offender. 
He  is  not  likely  to  ask  for  help  or  evento  recognize  he  needs  help.  The  following  do's  and  don'ts 
are  guidelines  for  individual  interventions. 


•  Ask  him  specifically  about  the  violence,  without 
using  vague  or  general  language  like  fighting" 
of  losing  your  temper."  Ask  about  specific 
actions  such  as  grabbing,  restraining,  pushing, 
slapping,  threats,  using  weapons,  etc.  This  will 
help  him  to  be  more  specific  and  will  also  make 
it  clear  that  these  acts  are  violent  acts. 

•  Ask  him  about  other  kinds  of  abusive  and 
controlling  behaviors  such  as  yelling,  criticizing, 
making  jealous  accusations,  and  being  possessive. 
Point  out  that  these  are  controlling  acts  that 

have  the  effect  of  driving  others  away  from  him. 

•  Support  him  for  talking  about  his  violence.  Tell 
him  it  takes  courage  to  face  up  to  problems. 

•  Help  him  to  identify  the  effects  and  consequences 
of  violence.  Besides  the  legal  consequences, 
violence  creates  resentment,  spitefuiness,  and  loss 
of  closeness.  This  may  help  him  to  see  how  self- 
defeating  his  abuse  is.  Ask  if  his  violence  has 
helped  his  girlfriend  to  feel  doser  to  him. 

'  Tell  him  that  it's  okay  to  feel  angry,  but  there 
is  a  difference  between  what  he  feels  and  what 
he  does.  Anger  and  violence  are  not  the  same. 

•  Point  out  the  differences  between  possessive 
control  and  love.  Love  means  respecting  his 
partner's  rights  and  feelings,  without  using 
intimidation  or  pressure  tactics. 


•  Be  taken  in  by  his  excuses.  He  will  probablyblame  his 
girlfriend  for  *provoking"  his  violence,  or  for  "leading  him  on" 
when  there  has  been  coerced  sex.  Keep  in  mind  that  abusers 
often  distort  or  mischaracterize  their  victim's  behavior  in 

in  order  to  justify  their  violence.  For  instance,  he  may 
report  that  she  was  "provoking"  him  when  she  was  simply 
expressing  anger  or  asserting  herself  in  some  way.  Point 
out  that  regardless  of  her  actions,  violence  is  not  justified 
and  can  only  make  matters  worse.  He  may  blame 
alcohol.  Tell  him  that  alcohol  does  not  cause  him 
to  be  violent,  though  it  may  prevent  him  from  getting 
the  help  he  needs  to  deal  with  his  violence.  For  this  reason, 
it  may  also  be  necessary  for  him  to  get  help  for  his  dnnking. 

•  Assume  that  it  won't  happen  again.  Tell  him  it  probably 
will  happen  again  and  may  be  worse  the  next  time. 
Abusers  want  a  "quick  fix"  to  their  problems.  During  the 
■honeymoon  period"  that  follows  many  abuse  incidents,  the 
abuser  is  remorseful  and  will  swear  he  will  never  be 
violent  again.  But  remorse,  by  itself,  does  not  lead  to 
change.  Real  change  usually  requires  specialized 
interventions.  If  you  downplay  the  violence,  it  will  likely 
reinforce  his  minimization  and  denial. 

•  Threaten  him  with  violence  or  physical  punishment.  This 
will  only  reinforce  his  belief  that  violence  is  a  good  way  of 
solving  problems.  Instead,  be  firm  and  point  out  the 
personal,  social,  and  legal  consequences  of  violence. 

•  Think  that  one  good  talk  will  make  him  nonviolent.  Refer 
him  for  more  help  and  make  sure  that  he  follows  through 
on  the  referral. 
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Dating  Violence:  How  to  Talk  to  Victims 


A  victim  of  dating  violence  or  date  rape  may  be  hesitant  to  disclose  or  talk  about  her  situation  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  She  may  blame  herself  for  the  violence  or  be  fearful  that  disclosure  will  bring 
about  further  violence.  She  may  minimize  the  violence  for  fear  of  losing  him  or  fearing  her  par- 
ents' reactions.  She  may  be  ashamed  to  disclose  that  she  is  going  out  with  someone  who  abuses 
her.  Or  she  may  think  no  one  cares.  The  following  are  guidelines  for  responding  sensitively  to 
individual  victims  in  crisis  situations. 


•  Assure  her  of  confidentiality,  and  ask  her  per- 
mission to  tell  anyone  else.  If  you  feel  you  need  to 
report  the  incident  to  police,  child  protective  ser- 
vices or  other  authorities,  let  her  know  you're  doing 
this  and  work  out  a  plan  with  her  on  how  she  can 
maximize  her  safety. 


•  Assume  she  wants  to  leave  or  assume  that  you  know  what's 
best  for  her.  This  may  make  her  afraid  of  disappointing 
or  angering  you.  While  the  boyfriend  is  the  perpetrator,  you 
become  the  rescuer  if  you  try  to  control  her.  This  kind  of 
response  reinforces  her  role  as  a  victim. 


•  Ask  questions  that  will  help  her  recognize  what  has 
happened  to  her  and  to  identify  it  as  abuse. 

•  Support  her  courage  in  asking  for  help  or  seeking 
focus  on  what  she  wants,  respecting  her  limits.  If 
she  wants  to  remain  in  the  relationship,  don't  tell 
her  that's  wrong,  but  tell  her  you're  worried  for 
her  safety  and  help  her  to  see  the  nsks.  If  she 
says  she  wants  closeness,  help  her  to  see  if 
she's  truly  getting  that  from  her  boyfriend. 


•  Ask  her  what  she  did  to  "provoke  him."  This  will  only 
reinforce  any  feelings  of  self-blame  that  she  may  already 
have  and  prevent  her  from  expecting  him  to  take 
responsibility  for  his  violence. 

•  Talk  to  her  and  him  together.  This  will  make  her  more 
fearful  of  opening  up  since  it  places  her  in  the  position  of 
having  to  placate  him.  Don't  talk  to  him  at  all  without  her 
permission.  You  may  be  jeopardizing  her  safety. 


•  Help  her  to  recognize  his  excuses  for  abuse.  He 
(and  she)  may  blame  alcohol.  Tell  her  that  even 
though  he  may  have  a  drinking  problem,  alcohol 
doesn't  cause  him  to  be  violent  He  may  tell  her 
that  he  "loses  control."  Tell  her  that  abuse  is  not 
being  "out  of  control;"  it  is  controlling  behavior. 
He  may  blame  her  for  "provoking  him."  Help 
her  to  see  that  her  words  and  actions  do  not 
justify  violence.  He  may  have  told  her  that  he 
wouldn't  be  violently  possessive  or  jealous 
unless  he  loved  her.  Tell  her  that  jealousy  and 
possessiveness  do  not  equal  love. 


•  Take  second-hand  information. 

•  Pressure  her  into  making  decisions.  Remember,  she  is 

is  already  under  a  lot  of  stress  and  is  probably  feeling  much 
pressure  from  him. 


DEFINING 

Sexism 
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Sexism  can  be  :  Individual,  cultural,  or  institutional;  it  can  be  intentional  or  unintentional. 

Definition  of  Sexism 

Any  attitude,  action,  or  institutional  policy  which  treats  a  person  or  group  as  inferior  because  of 
sex. 

Confining  women  to  certain  roles  in  society  because  of  their  sex. 

Exploitation  (using)  of  females,  individually  or  as  a  group,  by  males. 


Examples  of  Sexism 

Individual  Sexism 

•  A  man  sees  a  woman  playing  chess  and  says:  "You  play  well  for  a  woman." 

•  Every  time  a  boy  and  girl  go  out  on  a  date,  he  gets  to  decide  what  the  couple  will  do  or  where 
they  will  go. 

Cultural  Sexism 

•  A  group  of  girls  discuss  what  they  want  to  be  after  they  graduate  from  high  school.  One  says 
she  wants  to  be  a  model  another  a  secretary,  and  another  a  hairdresser.  They  don't  consider 
other  kinds  of  work  because  they've  been  taught  those  jobs  are  not  appropriate  for  women. 

•  A  textbook  for  a  history  class  is  entitled:  "MEN  WHO  MADE  AMERICA  GREAT." 

Institutional  Sexism 

•  A  company  says,  "We're  not  sexist;  we  just  hire  the  most  experienced  and  competent  people, 
and  they  happen  to  be  men." 

•  The  fact  that,  on  average,  full-time  female  workers  earn  57%  of  what  full-time  male  workers 
earn. 


Resource  List 


Video  >     When  Good  Times  Go  Bad:  Teen  Age  Dating  Violence 
Turning  Point  and  Columbus  Service  League 
P.O.  Box  103 
Columbus,  IN  47202 


Resources  >     Top  Secret:  Sexual  Assault  Information  for  Teenagers  Only 
for  Teens       King  County  Rape  Relief 
305  South  43rd 
Renton,  WA  98055 

Skills  for  Violence-Free  Relationshipss,  Barrie  Levy 
Southern  California  Coalition  on  Battered  Women 
3331  Ocean  Point  Boulevard  Suite  203 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 

The  Curriculum  Project 

The  Minnesota  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
570  Ashbury  Street 
St.  Paul,  MN  55104 


Sourcebook  >     Women  and  Male  Violence,  Susan  Schechter 

South  End  Press 
116  St.  Botolph  Street 
Boston,  MA  02115 


CHECKLIST 


The  checklist  below  is  designed  to  help  you  decide  if  you  are  ready  to  speak  about  teen  dating 
violence  or  need  further  time  to  prepare.  Place  a  check  next  to  any  of  the  following  areas  if  you  need 
more  information  about  that  subject,  or  for  some  reason  do  not  yet  feel  comfortable  talking  about  it. 


Basic  statistics  about  the  frequency  and  severity  of  teen  dating  violence 

P       An  understanding  of  what  causes  battering 

J     A  definition  of  sexism 

^     Advice  to  give  someone  who  needs  help  because  they  are  either  a  victim  or  perpe- 
trator of  teen  dating  violence 

LJ     Sensitivity  to  racial,  class,  and  sexual  preference  issues 

A  willingness  to  ask  for  help  when  you  don't  know  something  or  when  an  issue 
comes  up  that  is  too  overwhelming,  scary,  or  confusing 

[^       Knowing  community  resources  to  which  you  can  turn  if  a  problem  comes  up  or 
you  need  more  information 

If  you  have  checked  off  any  of  these  categories,  get  further  information  by: 

Doing  more  reading  in  this  manual 

Contacting  your  local  battered  women's  program,  batterer's  program,  or  rape 
crisis  center  for  more  information. 

Getting  in  touch  with  the  Dating  Violence  Intervention  Project  or  exploring  the 
sources  listed  on  the  Resource  page. 
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Student  Handouts 

Relationship  Contract 

Sex  Role  Stereotypes 

The  Mathematics  of  Battering 

Danger  Ahead:  Early  Warning  Signs 

Messages  That  Mean  NO 

How  Do  You  Score  on  Sex? 

Inner  Voices:  Difficult  Issues  in  Teen  Relationships 


RELATIONSHIP 

CONTRACT 

This  "Contract"  is  to  help  you  know  better  what  you  want  in  your  close  relation- 
ships. Two  people  in  a  relationship  can  use  this  contract  to  understand  what  each 
person  wants  and  where  they  disagree.  Write  your  answers  down  and,  if  you  want 
to,  compare  answers  with  your  friends  or  your  boyfriend(s)  or  girlfriend(s).  If  the 
contract  were  assigned  as  homework,  bring  this  sheet  and  your  answers  to  class. 

DATING 

1.  Should  every  weekend  and  evening  be  spent  with  your  girl  /boyfriend? 

2.  Who  decides  what  to  do  and  where  to  go  on  a  date? 

3.  What  about  expenses?  Should  the  boy  be  expected  always  to  pay? 

4.  If  your  date  always  pays  for  expenses,  are  you  obligated  to  go  along  with  his  or 
her  sexual  advances? 

5.  How  much  do  you  want  you  or  your  date  to  use  alcohol  or  other  drugs? 

6.  Is  there  any  situation  in  which  it  would  be  okay  for  your  date  to  push  you 
around?  To  hit  you? 

SEXUAL  RIGHTS 

1.  Is  either  person  free  to  say  that  they  do  or  don't  want  to  go  any  further  sexually? 

2.  At  what  point  may  a  person  refuse  to  have  sex? 

3.  If  both  you  and  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  agree  to  have  intercourse,  whose 
responsibility  is  it  to  use  birth  control?  To  protect  against  AIDS? 

OTHER  RELATIONSHIPS 

1.  Are  you  or  your  boy /girlfriend  free  to  make  friendships  with  other  people?  If  so, 
how  will  you  deal  with  jealousy? 

2.  Is  it  alright  for  you  or  your  girl /boyfriend  to  make  friends  with  those  of  the  op- 
posite sex? 

3.  Do  you  include  each  other  in  those  relationships? 

PRIORITIES 

1.  What  qualities  are  most  important  to  you  in  a  boy /girlfriend? 

2.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  ingredients  in  a  relationship? 


That  Set  Women  Up  for  Violence 


The  Madonna 


Needs  Protection  • 


Never  Complains 


Needs  Decisions 
Made  for  Her 


Obediant  • 

Selflessly  Devoted 
to  Husband  & 
Children 


•  Perfect  Housewife 


Always  a  Numirer 


•  Passive 


Virginal 


Tries  to  Make 
Everyone  Happy 


Ilk  "Whore 


Always  Available  to 
Satisfy  (Men 


'A  (Bimbo'-9{ot  to   • 
(Be  Ta^en  Seriously 


(Bad  fyputation 


Can  <Be  Used  for  Se^ 
'Without  !Hct  Consent 

•  Seen  Only  in 
Sexual  Terms 


'Whore,' 
'Slut; 


'Skf&igfor  It 


The    Nkthsiatics     of    Battering 


Taking 
Control 


Not  Taking 

Girls  &  Women 

Seriously 


Taking  control  means: 

•  Giving  orders. 

•  Being  the  boss. 

•  Making  decisions  for  the 
two  of  you  without  con- 
sulting the  other  person. 

•  Being  possessive,  keep- 
ing track  of  where  the 
other  person  is,  who  they 
talk  to  and  what  they  do. 

•  Critizing  her  all  the  time. 

•  Ruining  her  reputation 
by  spreading  rumors. 

•  Getting  her  back  for  not 
doing  what  you  want. 


Unfair  expectations  are: 

•  Thinking  she  owes  you 
sex. 

•  Believing  she  must  agTee 
with  you  all  the  rime. 

•  Thinking  she  shouldn't 
contradict  you  in  public. 

•  You  can  question  her  but 
she  can't  question  you. 

•  She  must  be  interested  in 
everything  you  are  inter- 
ested in. 

•  Thinking  you  don't  need 
to  be  interested  in  what 
she  s  interested  in. 

•  Expecting  her  to  be  avail- 
able all  the  time. 

•  Expecting  her  to  put  up 
with  any  mood  you're  in. 

•  When  you  are  unhappy, 
expecting  her  to  feel  re- 
sponsible for  making  you 
feel  better. 

•  Thinking  that  you  can 
cheat  on  her  but  she  cant 
cheat  on  you. 


Not  taking  girls  and 
women  seriously  means: 

•  Not  listening. 

•  Not  respecting  their 
opinions. 

•  Seeing  girls  as  sex  ob- 
jects. 

•  Thinking  girls  aren't  as 
smart  as  boys. 

•  Thinking  girls  are  too 
sensitive,  overly  emotional 
or  irrational. 

•  Sexism. 


Battering  includes: 


•  Hitting,  shoving,  pinch- 
ing, burning,  pushing, 
beating,  throwing  things, 
punching  walls. 

•  Threatening  to  hurt 
someone. 

•  Destroying  a  person's 
property,  hurting  their 
pets,  threatening  their 
family. 

•  Forcing  sex  on  another 
person. 

•  Keeping  someone  fearful 
of  you. 
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Early  Warning  Signs 
of  Teen  Dating  Violence 

Are  you  going  out  with  someone  who... 

•  Is  jealous  and  possessive  toward  you,  won't  let  you  have 
friends,  checks  up  on  you,  won't  accept  breaking  up. 

•  Tries  to  control  you  by  being  very  bossy,  giving  orders, 
making  all  the  decisions;  doesn't  take  your  opinion  seriously. 

•  Is  scary.  You  worry  about  how  they  will  react  to  things  you 
say  or  do.  Threatens  you,  uses  or  owns  weapons. 

•  Is  violent:  has  a  history  of  fighting,  loses  temper  quickly, 
brags  about  mistreating  others. 

•  Pressures  you  for  sex,  is  forceful  or  scary  around  sex. 
Thinks  women  or  girls  are  sex  objects.  Attempts  to  manipulate 
or  guilt  trip  you  by  saying  "If  you  really  loved  me  you 
would..."  Gets  too  serious  about  the  relationship  too  fast. 

•  Abuses  drugs  or  alcohol  and  pressures  you  to  take  them. 

•  Blames  you  when  they  mistreat  you.  Says  you  provoked 
them,  pressed  their  buttons,  made  them  do  it,  lead  them  on. 

•  Has  a  history  of  bad  relationships  and  blames  the  other 
person  for  all  the  problems.  "Girls  just  don't  understand  me." 

•  Believes  that  men  should  be  in  control  and  powerful  and 
that  women  should  be  passive  and  submissive. 

•  Your  family  and  friends  have  warned  you  about  the  persor 
or  told  you  they  were  worried  for  your  safety.  ^ 


MESSAGE 


THAT  MEAN 


Sometimes  people  have  a  difficult  time  directly  saying  that  they  don't  want  sex.  NO  MEANS  NO, 
but  sometimes  people  will  say  or  do  things  that  mean  NO  without  actually  saying  NO.  This  can  be  con- 
fusing to  the  other  person.  Boys  often  don't  understand  that  when  a  girl  says  "I  don't  feel  like  it,"  that 
means  NO.  When  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  about  whether  a  person  is  comfortable  with  vour  sexual 
advances,  you  must  ask  them  what  they  are  feeling  and  then  respect  their  limits.  Otherwise,  you  are 
pressuring  them  to  do  something  against  their  will,  and  you  could  be  running  the  risk  of  committing 
rape. 


NO"  Messages 

I  don't  feel  like  it." 

I  don't  know." 

I'm  confused." 

I'm  scared." 

I  don't  want  to  go  all  the  way. 

I  don't  want  to  get  pregnant." 

Let's  take  our  time." 

I  don't  like  this." 

I  don't  want  to  get  AIDS." 

I  don't  feel  good  about  this." 

It's  getting  late." 


ACTIONS  that  Mean  "NO" 

Looking  down 
Cringing 
Moving  away 


"I'm  not  ready." 

"Please!" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  like  you  that  much." 

"I  know  we've  done  this  before  but  I 

don't  want  to  now." 
"I  only  do  it  with  guys  I  really  care 

about;  I  don't  know  you  well  enough.' 
"I  don't  want  to  do  more  than  petting." 
"Maybe." 

"I  think  I've  had  too  much  to  drink." 
"1  need  to  go  home." 


Crying 

Avoiding  being  alone  with  you 

Reluctance  to  get  into  your  car 


At  any  point  in  a  sexual  encounter  a  person  has  the  right  to  stop.  It  is  never  too  late  to  say  NO. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  uncontrollable  sex  urge,  so  there  are  no  excuses  for  not  stopping.  Re- 
member, when  you  don't  take  no  for  an  answer  in  any  form  you  are  infringing  on  another  person's 
rights.  Forced  sex  isn't  really  sex.  It  is  a  violent  crime,  even  if  you  know  the  other  person  or  are  out  on 
a  date.  Rape  is  illegal  and  causes  lifetime  consequences  for  the  survivor  (the  rape  victim).  It  can  also 
put  you  in  jail  for  a  long  time. 

Some  boys  think  that  being  drunk  or  high  on  drugs  is  an  excuse  for  rape.  But  the  truth  is  that 
drugs  and  alcohol  do  not  take  away  your  ability  to  control  your  behavior.  If  you  claim  you  were  out  of 
control,  you  are  just  making  an  excuse.  You  are  always  responsible  for  your  behavior.  Getting  a 
person  drunk  or  high  in  order  to  have  sex  with  her  is  also  unacceptable.  It  does  not  lessen  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  offender,  who  is  taking  advantage  of  the  person's  inability  to  defend  herself  and  set 
limits.  Using  someone  for  sex  is  wrong. 


How  Do  You  Score 

on  Sex? 


Drifting  whether 
be  93i£lly  active 
personal  dxdos. 
choices    involve 
person,    you  can 


ans  about   sex  in 
ful  way.   fere  are 
ratines    fbr 

ways  to  think  and 


POINT: 

Decide  what  your  limits  are  and  be 
clear  about  them;  It  is  absolutely  fine 
not  to  want  any  physical  contact. 

Ask  the  other  person  how  intimate 
they  want  to  be,  and  respect  their 
answer. 


If  you  are  at  all  unsure  whether  the 
person  is  comfortable  with  what  you 
are  doing,  check  it  out  with  them. 

if  you  choose  to  have  intercourse, 
take  responsibility  for  birth  control. 

If  you  choose  to  have  sex,  make 
certain  it  is  "safe"  sex  and  that  you 
know  how  to  prevent  AIDS. 


Understand  that  anyone  can  say  STOP 
at  any  point  in  a  sexual  encounter:  the 
other  person  is  not  responsible  to  meet 
your  needs. 


PENALTY: 

Assume  the  other  person  wants  to 
be  sexually  active. 

Wait  for  a  confusing  or  intimate 
situation  to  decide  whether  you  want 
to  have  sex. 

Make  decisions  about  sex  when  you 
or  the  other  person  are  under  the 
influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol. 


So  I  scud,  'Baby  you  vegot  me  so 
vcp.ud  there  s  no  way  I  can  stop  now. 


Inner  Voices 


DIFFICULT  ISSUES  IN  TEEN  DATING  RELATIONSHIPS 


UI  can't  stop  now." 

Some  people  believe  that  if  a  boy  becomes  sexually  excited  when 
he  is  with  a  girl,  it's  either  unfair  or  harmful  to  the  boy  if  the  girl 
chooses  not  to  have  sex  with  him.  This  is  untrue.  There  is  no  physi- 
cal reason  that  a  boy  needs  to  have  sex  when  he  is  excited.  Boys 
and  girls  alike  may  feel  frustrated  when  they  want  to  have  sex. 
However,  they  need  to  understand  that  their  partners  may  have 
many  strong  feelings  and  reasons  for  choosing  not  to  have  sex. 
Whatever  their  reasons,  this  choice  must  be  respected. 


Look.at  those  ught  jeans.  Loof^at 
thai  ass.  you  can't  uli me  she  isn't 
asking  jor  it.     , 


"She  led  me  on." 

Sometimes  boys  claim  that  girls  intentionally  lead  them  on  or  tease 
them  sexually  and  then  don't  "deliver"  or  "come  through."  But  the 
truth  is  that  no  matter  how  you  feel  about  the  way  a  person  dresses 
or  acts,  they  still  have  the  absolute  right  to  say  no  to  sex  at  any 
time.  No  one  should  have  sex  unless  they  want  to.  Unless  you  axe  a 
mind-reader,  there  is  no  way  you  can  know  what  a  person  wants. 
Communicating  around  sexual  issues  can  be  confusing  and  embar- 
rassing, but  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  other  person  wants  isn't 
going  to  work  if  you  don't  talk. 


'Why  dots  she  fyep  doing  these  things 
that  makj.  me  angry?  She  Brings  it  cm 
herstff.  She  must  £kj  to  get  hit. 


"She  made  me  do  it." 

Boys  who  think  this  way  are  assuming  that  girls  don't  have  the 
right  to  say  what  is  on  their  minds.  Most  girls  are  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  make  the  relationship  work.  They  are  confused  by  the 
violence,  and  sometimes  they  take  responsibility  for  things  not 
working  out.  But  no  one  likes  to  be  hit.  Often  the  girl  is  living  in 
fear  and  is  afraid  to  break  off  the  relationship. 


?ip  boys  ever  paid  this  much  attention 
to  me.  Hie  wants  to  know  everywhere  I 
go,  every  svngie  thing  I  do.  Me  must 
ready  Cove  me.        \ 


>- 


"He  must  really  love  me," 

Everyone  likes  attention  and  wants  someone  to  care  about  them. 
But  when  a  person  needs  to  know  every  move  you  make  and  who 
you  are  with  every  moment,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  caring  or  love, 
jealous  and  possessive  people  cause  problems  for  themselves  and 
the  people  they  are  involved  with.  If  a  person  attempts  to  control 
your  life,  they  are  treating  you  like  a  possession  and  not  a  person. 
A  jealous  person  has  a  problem  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  you. 
No  matter  what  you  do  or  how  hard  you  try,  you  can't  make  a 
jealous  person  feel  better. 


She  s  done  it  with  other  guys.  She 
did  it  with  me  once.  So  what  r/ wt 
set  her  up  at  the  party? ye*  c*1  '*■ 
uii  me  that  s  rape. 


"She's  just  a  slut." 

This  is  a  most  powerful  example  of  the  male  double  standard.  Boys 
who  are  sexually  active  are  called  studs.  Girls  are  called  trash  and 
treated  like  a  piece  of  meat.  Sex  without  consent  is  rape.  Rape  is  a 
violent  crime  and  rapists  sometimes  go  to  jail  for  a  long  time.  But 
the  consequences  for  the  rapist  are  usually  short  compared  to  the 
emotional  and  physical  consequences  for  the  rape  survivor,  which 
can  last  a  lifetime. 


Ij  there  s  xnoienu  in  my  home,  dots 
that  mean  that  IK  get  involved  in 
violent  relationships? 


She  was  saytng  no,  out  I  could  uE 
that  she  natty  wanted  me  to  go  on, 


'But  she  hits 
me  too.  — ■ 


uAm  I  doomed?" 

Being  violent  is  a  choice.  Many  boys  who  come  from  violent  homes 
choose  not  to  be  violent.  If  you  do  come  from  a  violent  home  you 
may  not  have  examples  of  violence-free  relationships  to  learn  from. 
If  you  are  worried  about  this,  talk  to  someone  you  trust  and  get 
some  help  clarifying  your  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Girls  can  also  choose  not  to  be  treated  abusively.  If  there  is 
violence  in  your  home  that  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  right  or  it  is  the 
way  things  should  be.  Being  abused  is  not  the  way  anyone  should 
be  treated.  No  one  deserves  to  be  beaten.  Again,  it  might  be  helpful 
to  talk  to  a  trusted  adult,  friend,  or  hotline  worker  about  what  is 
going  on  in  your  home  and  how  you  feel  about  it. 


"She  really  meant  yes," 

"No"  means  exactly  what  it  says.  NO!  If  a  boy  doesn't  listen  to  no, 
that's  rape.  If  he  hears  "yes"  when  she  says  "no"  he  is  only  listen- 
ing to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  Also,  remember  that  people 
don't  always  say  "no"  directly.  If  there  is  the  slightest  doubt,  ask. 


"But  she  hits  too." 

Hitting  is  not  okay.  Unless  she  is  defending  herself,  your  girlfriend 
shouldn't  hit  you.  Let  her  know  in  a  clear,  non-abusive,  non- 
physical  way  that  you  will  not  accept  being  hit.  If  she  is  an 
abuser-which  means  she  is  trying  to  control  you  through  a  pattern 
of  violence  and  fear-and  you  are  frightened  of  her,  call  a  hotline  or 
talk  to  someone  you  trust.  It  is  unusual,  however,  that  girls  are 
abusers  in  relationships  with  boys,  partly  because  of  size  differ- 
ence, but  mostly  because  girls  are  taught  to  be  passive  and  boys  to 
be  aggressive. When  a  boy  says  "But,  she  hits  me  too,"  he  needs  to 
ask  himself  "Is  she  defending  herself?"  and  "Am  I  really  afraid  of 
her?"  Even  if  she  hits  you  ,  that  doesn't  give  you  the  right  to  hit  her 
back.  You  can  always  walk  away. 


/  ion  t  know  what  happens.  'When  I 
git  angry  I  just  snap  and  Last  controi 


"Ijust  lost  control. " 

When  a  person  is  violent  they  are  not  out  of  control.  Most  boys 

who  say  they  lose  control  and  hit  their  girlfriends  don't  "lose 

control"  and  hit  their  teachers  or  parents  when  they  are  angry  at 

them.  People  are  selectively  violent.  Violence  is  a  choice.  In  fact,  the 

person  is  using  the  violence  in  an  attempt  to  get  control  of  their 

partner. 


If  only  hi  would  stop  irmkpig.  !He 
only  kits  me  when  he  irmks. 


uIt'8JU8t  the  liquor." 

Drinking  doesn't  make  a  person  violent.  Many  people  drink  and 
don't  get  violent.  But  some  boys  use  alcohol  as  an  excuse  to  be  vio- 
lent. If  you  are  involved  with  someone  who  drinks  and  is  violent,  it 
is  unsafe  for  you  to  be  around  them  at  those  times.  But  even  if  they 
promise  to  stop  drinking,  that  doesn't  necessarily  mean  they  will 
stop  being  violent. 


"A  baby  will  help." 

Unfortunately,  just  the  opposite  is  true.  Having  a  baby  only  in- 
creases the  unresolved  problems  in  a  relationship.  There  is  no  time 
alone  and  almost  no  time  to  talk. The  additional  responsibility  of 
having  a  baby  places  enormous  stress  on  all  parents,  especially 
young  parents.  Another  very  important  thing  to  know  is  that  teen 
violence  often  begins,  or  gets  worse,  during  pregnancy.  When  you 
are  pregnant,  it's  natural  to  pay  attention  to  the  changes  in  your 
body  and  to  start  thinking  about  the  future.  Your  partner  may  feel 
threatened  by  no  longer  having  100%  of  your  attention.  He  may 
use  violence  to  try  to  get  his  control  back.  He  also  may  punish  you 
for  his  reluctance  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  fatherhood,  even 
though  that  is  not  your  fault. 


UA  baby  will  love  me." 

There  is  no  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  demanding 
of  attention  and  requiring  more  care  than  a  newborn  infant.  If  you 
become  pregnant  thinking  you  will  get  love  from  the  baby,  it  is  a 
setup  for  disappointment  and  frustration.  It  is  also  a  potentially 
unfair  situation  for  both  you  and  the  baby.  If  you  are  feeling  un- 
loved or  uncared  for,  talk  to  someone  you  trust  about  those  feel- 
ings. They  can  be  worked  out  in  a  less  risky  way  than  by  getting 
pregnant. 


/  '11  never  le  t  any  guy  do  that  to  me. 
O^pguy  is  going  to  push  me  around. 


uVd  never  let  that  happen  to  me. n 

Its  great  when  girls  are  really  clear  that  they  won't  stand  for  any 
physical  abuse.  There  are  also  other  areas  where  girls  can  take  a 
stand,  such  as  not  letting  guys  talk  you  down,  call  you  names, 
insult  you,  or  abuse  other  girls.  Sometimes,  however,  people  put 
up  a  really  tough  front  to  protect  themselves.  If  your  reputation  is 
built  on  being  tough,  it  can  be  hard  to  ask  for  help  when  you  need 
it.  But  having  pride  in  yourself  also  means  being  able  to  ask  for 
help  if  you  find  yourself  in  an  abusive  situation. 


I'm  getting  treated  badly  m  my  rela- 
tionship but  don  t  know  where  to  turn 
because  I'm  gay.  Am  I  gettmg  abused? 


I  can  take  whatever  he  dishes  out. 


I  get  oeat  up  at  home  a  tot  and  ion  t 
even  know  why.  I  get  so  mad  I  go  play 
basketball or  start  fights  with  people. 
'Everyone  says  u  's  my  fault.  'Why? 


Tm  gay  and  Vm  being  abused. " 

Abuse  happens  in  gay  relationships  like  any  other  relationship. 
One  person  uses  violence  or  threats  to  control  or  coerce  their  part- 
ner. Because  so  many  people  are  homophobic  (afraid  of  and  hate- 
ful toward  gay  people)  it's  harder  to  get  help.  Straight  people  may 
want  to  focus  on  your  choices  around  sexuality  instead  of  on  the 
abuse.  Try  to  get  help  from  someone  who  can  accept  your  sexual- 
ity: for  instance,  a  gay  and  lesbian  counseling  or  health  center. 
Some  women's  centers  and  battered  women's  programs  are  also 
sensitive  to  the  issue  of  abuse  in  gay  relationships. 


UI  can  take  it. n 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  put  up  with  any  abuse?  When  two 
people  care  about  each  other  they  work  to  make  the  other  person 
feel  good.  If  you  have  to  be  "tough"  to  stay  involved  with  a  guy, 
you  should  ask  yourself  if  you  really  want  to  be  in  a  relationship 
that's  an  ongoing  battle.  Everyone  can  get  a  caring,  strong  relation- 
ship. Don't  settle  for  less. 


"I'm  getting  hit  at  home." 

The  hitting  is  not  your  fault.  Ifs  a  choice  your  parents  make.  Some 
parents  hit  for  discipline  because  they  don't  know  better  ways  to 
help  you  learn.  Other  parents  use  rutting  to  get  a  sense  of  power 
and  control  over  the  child.  Whatever  the  case,  your  parents  have  a 
hitting  problem  which  is  not  your  fault.  It's  scary  to  be  hurt  by 
your  parents;  sometimes  it's  even  scarier  to  think  your  parents  can 
love  you  and  hurt  you  at  the  same  time.  Some  kids  turn  the  hurt 
into  anger  against  other  people.  But  then  things  never  get  better. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  get  your  parents  to  change,  but  you  can 
at  least  take  care  of  yourself.  Talk  to  someone  you  trust.  Talking 
really  can  help  you  deal  with  your  feelings.  If  you  think  your 
parents  will  listen,  tell  them  you  don't  want  to  be  hit.  They  could 
call  Parent's  Anonymous  for  help.  Or  ask  a  relative  or  community 
member  to  intervene.  If  it  isn't  safe  to  confront  them,  call  the  Child 
Abuse  Hotline:  1-800-792-5290. 


Adolescent  Violence  Prevention  Resource  Center 


Children's 

Safety 

Network 


Dating  Violence  Prevention  Programs, 
Curricula,  and  Other  Educational  Materials 


CSN  Adolescent  Violence  Prevention  Resource  Center 

Education  Development  Center,  Inc. 

55  Chapel  Street 

Newton,  MA  02160 

(617)  969-7100 
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DATING  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 

AND  THEIR  MATERIALS 

(Revised  version   6/23/93) 

Resources  listed  below  each  program  are  published  by  or  available  directly  from 
that  group.     Whenever  publication  dates  could  be  ascertained,  they  are  included. 
Prices  listed  are  as  of  3/1/93  and  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling,  except 
where  noted.     It  is  recommended  that  you  contact  the  publisher/distributor  before 
ordering   materials. 

Alternatives  to  Fear 

2811  East  Madison,  Suite  208 
Seattle,  WA  98112 
(206)  328-5347 

Bateman,  Py.  Macho?  What  Do  Girls  Really  Want?  (for  boys).  48  pp.  $4  (bulk 
discounts). 

Teen  Sex:  Drawing  the  Line  (video;  includes  teacher's  guide).  $60. 

Truth  or  Consequences  (play  written  for  high  school  actors;  will  perform  locally 
for  your  school  or  group). 

Battered  Women's  Support  Services 

P.O.  Box  1098,  Postal  Station  A 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Canada  V6C  2T1 
(604)  687-1868 

The  Abuse  Began  Just  After  We  Started  Going  Out:  What  Young  Women  Should 
Know  About  Abuse  by  Their  Boyfriends  (brochure)  and  Leaving  Violence  Behind 
(list  of  Vancouver  area  resources). 

Lewis,  Debra  J.  Dating  Violence:  A  Discussion  Guide  on  Violence  in  Young 
People's  Relationships.  1987.  $1.50. 

Center  for  Prevention  of  Sexual  and  Domestic  Violence 

1914  North  34th,  Suite  105 
Seattle,  WA  98103 
(206)  634-1903 

Fortune,  Rev.  Marie.  Sexual  Abuse  Prevention:  A  Study  for  Teenagers  (for 
church  youth  groups  or  religious  education  classes).  New  York:  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  1984.  $5.95. 


CSN  Adolescent  Violence  Prevention  Resource  Center 
Education  Development  Center,  Inc.  (EDC),  1993 

Council  on  Battered  Women 

P.O.  Box  54383 
Atlanta,  GA  30308 
(404)  870-9600 

Rogers,  Anne  B.  STOP:  School  Targeting  Operation  for  the  Prevention  of 
Interpersonal  Violence  (curriculum).  1987.  $10. 

Dating  Violence  Intervention  Project 

P.O.  Box  530,  Harvard  Square  Station 
Cambridge,  MA  02238 
(617)  868-8328 

Sousa,  Carole;  Bancroft,  Lundy;  and  German,  Ted.  Preventing  Teen  Dating 
Violence:  Three  Session  Curriculum  for  Teaching  Adolescents.  1989.  45  pp.  $15. 

Sousa,  Carole;  Bancroft,  Lundy;  and  German,  Ted.  Peer  Leader  Training  Manual 
(for  use  with  the  above  curriculum).  31  pp.  (includes  poster)  $10. 

Tersey  Battered  Women's  Services 

P.O.  Box  363 

Morris  Plains,  NJ  07950 

(201)  455-1910 

Braham,  Regina.  Breaking  Patterns:  A  Program  on  Teenage  Dating  Violence 
(manual).  1989.  $14. 

King  County  Sexual  Assault  Resource  Center 
P.O.  Box  300 
Renton,  WA  98057 
(206)  226-5062 

Ending  Sexual  Violence  (brochure).  50  for  $15;  100  for  $25. 

Stringer,  Gayle  M.,  and  Rants-Rodriguez,  Deanna.  So  What's  It  to  Me?  Sexual 
Assault  Information  for  Guys  (for  teenage  boys).  Renton,  Wash.:  Washington 
State  Department  of  Social  and  Health  Services.  1987.  34  pp.  $4.50. 

Stringer,  Gayle  M.  and  Rants-Rodriguez,  Deanna.  So  What's  It  to  Me?  Activity 
Guide  (for  teachers /group  leaders).  75  pp.  $14. 

Teen  Talk  (discussion  starters  for  grades  8-12  plus  information  for  teachers).  125 
pp.  $30. 

Wong,  Debbie,  and  Wittet,  Scott.  Be  Aware.  Be  Safe  (for  Southeast  Asian  teens  12- 
19).  Renton,  Wash.:  Washington  State  Department  of  Social  and  Health  Services. 
1987.  34  pp.  $3. 


CSN  Adolescent  Violence  Prevention  Resource  Center 
Education  Development  Center,  Inc.  (EDC),  1993 

King  County  Sexual  Assault  Resource  Center  (continued) 

Be  Aware.  Be  Safe:  A  Training  Package  for  Southeast  Asian  Teens  (includes  video 
for  teens  and  activity  guide  for  educators).  $100. 

Marin  Abused  Women's  Services 
1717  Fifth  Avenue 
San  Rafael,  CA  94901 

(415)  457-2464 

Relationship  Abuse  Prevention  Project  (R.A.P.P.)  (manual).  1986.  $12.50. 
When  Love  Hurts  (video).  $75  ($85+  $7  s  &  h  for  manual  and  video). 

Minnesota  Coalition  for  Battered  Women 

1619  Dayton,  Suite  303 
St.  Paul,  MN  55104 
(612)  646-6177 

Confronting  Lesbian  Battering  (manual).  $12. 

Peterson,  Katia  Stavrou,  and  Gamache,  Denise.  My  Family  and  Me:  Violence 
Free:  Domestic  Violence  Curriculum  for  Grades  4-6  (3-ring  binder).  1988.  $50. 

Levy,  Barrie.  Skills  for  Violence-Free  Relationships:  Curriculum  for  Young 
People  Ages  13-18.  1984.  $15. 

Gamache,  Denise.  Teacher's  Guide  to  Skills  for  Violence-Free  Relationships.  $8. 

National  Coalition  Against  Sexual  Assault 

2428  Ontario  Road,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20009 
(202)  483-7165 

Provides  information  on  legislation,  referrals  to  local  sexual  assault  programs, 
and  caucuses  on  victim  survivors,  lesbians,  and  women  of  color. 

Network  Against  Teenage  Violence,  Family  Crisis  Shelter 
P.O.  Box  1893 
Williston,  ND  58801 
(701)  572-0757 

When  Love  Really  Hurts:  Teenage  Dating  Violence  Curriculum  Materials.  1987. 
$10. 
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Project  H.A.R.T.  (Healthy  Alternatives  for  Relationships  Among  Teens) 

Progressive  Youth  Center 
2842  N.  Dallas  Road 
St.  Louis,  MO  63131 
(314)  569-|1277 

Progressive  Youth  Center  and  Women's  Self-Help  Center.  Project  H.A.R.T.  (high 
school  curriculum).  1991.  Nominal  fee;  call  for  information. 

Sexual  Assault  Peer  Education  (SAPE) 

c/o  Toby  Simon,  Associate  Dean  of  Student  Life 
Office  of  Student  Life,  Box  P 
Brown  University 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
(401)  863-3145 

Simon,  Toby  B.  and  Harris,  Cathy  A.  1993.  Sex  Without  Consent.  Volume  I:  Peer 
Education  Training  for  Secondary  Schools.  Available  from:  Learning  Publications, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Holmes  Beach,  FL  34218-1338,  (800)  222-1525.  $21.95. 

"When  A  Kiss  Is  Not  Just  A  Kiss"  (skit  addressing  acquaintance  rape;  SAPE  theatre 
troupe  will  perform  for  area  high  schools  and  colleges). 

Southern  California  Coalition  on  Battered  Women 

P.O.  Box  5036 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 

(213)  655-6098 

Levy,  Barrie.  Skills  for  Violence-Free  Relationships:  Curriculum  for  Young  People 
Ages  13-18.  1984.  $27.50. 

Teen  Dating  Violence  Program,  Austin  Center  for  Battered  Women 
P.O.  Box  19454 
Austin,  TX  78760 
(512)  385-5181 

Conducts  presentations  on  healthy  relationships  and  battering  throughout  the  Austin 
Independent  School  District  with  support  meetings  for  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
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Teen  Program.  Battered  Women's  Alternatives 

P.O.  Box  6406 
Concord,  CA  94524 
(510)  676-7748 

Creighton,  Allan.  Teens  Need  Teens:  A  Workbook  and  Education  Curriculum  for  High 
School  Students  on  Dating  and  Domestic  Violence  Prevention.  1988.  $19.95  +  $2  s  &  h. 

Creighton,  Allan.  My  Girl:  Battering  in  Teen  Relationships  (video,  curriculum 
guide).  $95. 

Texas  Council  on  Family  Violence 

8701  N.  MoPac  Expressway,  Suite  450 
Austin,  TX  78759 
(512)  794-1133 

The  Bridge  Over  Troubled  Waters,  Inc.  and  Texas  Council  on  Family  Violence.   Dating 
Violence:  An  Anti- Victimization  Program  (curriculum).  1990.  Free. 

Women's  Health  Unit,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health 
150  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  MA  02111 
(617)  727-7222 

Identifying  and  Treating  Battered  Adult  and  Adolescent  Women  and  Their 
Children:  A  Guide  for  Health  Care  Providers.  1992.  Single  copies  free;  limited 
supplies. 

Klow,  Susan;  Klein,  Freada;  Sanford,  Wendy;  and  Steinberg,  Adria.  Preventing 
Family  Violence:  A  Curriculum  For  Adolescents.  Boston,  Mass.:  Family  Violence 
Curriculum  Project,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health.  1984.  Free. 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  MALES 


Abuse  Ceases  Today  (ACT) 

P.O.  Box  363 

Morris  Plains,  NJ  07950 

(201)  539-7801 

(Affiliated  with  Jersey  Battered  Women's  Services) 

Abusive  Men  Exploring  New  Directions  (AMEND) 
777  Grant  Street,  Suite  600 
Denver,  CO  80203 
(303)  832-6363 

Domestic  Violence  Treatment  Program 

c/o  Battered  Women's  Alternatives 

P.O.  Box  6406 

Concord,  CA  94524 

(510)  676-2968 

(Also  has  program  for  violent  women) 

Emerge 

18  Hurley  Street,  Suite  23 
Cambridge,  MA  02141 
(617)  422-1550 

Men  Stopping  Rape 

Box  316 

306  N.  Brooks  St. 
Madison,  WI  53715 
(608)  251-2821 

Gentleness  Is  Strength  (video).  $100. 

Oakland  Men's  Project 

440  Grand  Avenue,  Suite  320 
Oakland,  CA  94610 
(510)  835-2433 

Tulane  Men  Against  Rape 

Office  of  Crime  Prevention  &  Victim  Resources 

Tulane  University 

New  Orleans,  LA  70118-5698 

(504)  865-5381 
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ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES 

Books  and  Pamphlets 

Adams,  Caren;  Fay,  Jennifer;  and  Loreen-Martin,  Jan.  1984.  No  Is  Not  Enough:  Helping 
Teenagers  Avoid  Sexual  Assault.  Impact  Publishers,  P.O.  Box  1094,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
CA  93406,  (800)  543-5911. 192  pp.  $7.95. 

Acquaintance  Rape  (#036-C4).  1993;  Date  Rape!  Terri  and  J.R.  Talk  to  Teens  (#154-C4) 
1986;  Dating  Violence!  Cara  and  Kevin  Talk  to  Teens  (#099-C4)  1990  (pamphlets).  ETR 
Associates,  P.O.  Box  1830,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061-1830,  (800)  321^407.  Prices  per  title: 
50  for  $15;  200  for  $52;  500  for  $110;  1000  for  $190. 

Children's  Safety  Network.  1992.  Domestic  Violence:  A  Directory  of  Protocols  for 
Health  Care  Providers.  Children's  Safety  Network,  Education  Development 
Center,  55  Chapel  Street,  Newton,  MA  02160,  (617)  969-7100  x230.  No  charge. 

Creighton,  Allan,  with  Kivel,  Paul.  1992.  Helping  Teens  Stop  Violence  (manual). 
Hunter  House,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2914,  Alameda,  CA  94501-0914,  (510)  865-5282. 168  pp. 
$10.95  paper;  $14.95  spiral. 

Everything  You  Need  to  Know  About  Date  Rape  (#744-C4).  1989.  ETR  Associates, 
P.O.  Box  1830,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061-1830,  (800)  321-4407.  64  pp.  hardcover.  $13.95. 

Helton,  R.N.,  Anne,  et  al.  1988.  Relationships  Without  Violence:  A  Curriculum 
for  Adolescents    (includes  video).  March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation,  3000 
Wesleyan,  Suite  100,  Houston,  TX  77027,  (713)  623-2020.  $65. 

Johnson,  Scott  Allen.  Man-to-Man:  When  Your  Partner  Says  No:  Pressured  Sex  & 
Date  Rape.  The  Safer  Society  Press,  RR1,  Box  24-B,  Orwell,  VT  05760-9756, 
(802)  897-7541.  $6.50  (+  bulk  discounts). 

Kivel,  Paul.  1992.  Men's  Work:  How  To  Stop  the  Violence  that  Tears  Our  Lives 
Apart  Hazelden  Educational  Materials,  P.O.  Box  176,  Center  City,  MN  55012-0176, 
(800)  328-9000.  Book,  $5.99;  video,  $29.95;  audio,  $10. 

Levy,  Barrie,  ed.  1991.  Dating  Violence:  Young  Women  in  Danger.  The  Seal  Press, 
3131  Western  Avenue  #410,  Seattle,  WA  98121-1028,  (206)  283-7844.  315  pp.  $16.95. 

Levy,  Barrie.  1993.  In  Love  and  In  Danger:  A  Teen's  Guide  to  Breaking  Free  of 
Abusive  Relationships.  The  Seal  Press,  3131  Western  Avenue  #410,  Seattle,  WA 
98121-1028,  (206)  283-7844. 120  pp.  $8.95. 

Lobel,  Kerry,  ed.  1986.  Naming  the  Violence:  Speaking  Out  About  Lesbian 
Battering.  The  Seal  Press,  3131  Western  Avenue  #410,  Seattle,  WA  98121-1028, 
(206)  283-7844.  233  pp.  $12.95. 
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Paymar,  Michael.  1993.  Violent  No  More:  Helping  Men  End  Domestic  Abuse. 
Hunter  House  Inc.  Publishers,  P.O.  Box  2914,  Alameda,  CA  94501,  (510)  865-5282. 
256  pp.  $10.95. 

Strauss,  Susan,  with  Espeland,  Pamela.  1992.  Sexual  Harassment  and  Teens:  A 
Program  for  Positive  Change.  Free  Spirit  Publishing  Inc.,  400  First  Avenue  North, 
Suite  616,  Minneapolis,  MN  55401-1724,  (800)  735-7323. 176  pp.  $17.95. 

White,  Evelyn  C.  1985.  Chain  Chain  Change:  For  Black  Women  Dealing  with  Physical 
and  Emotional  Abuse.  The  Seal  Press,  3131  Western  Avenue  #410,  Seattle,  WA  98121- 
1028,  (206)  283-7844.  78  pp.  $5.95. 

Whitlock,  K.  1989.  Bridges  of  Respect:  Creating  Support  for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Youth. 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Information  Services,  1501  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102,  (215)  241-7167.  $7.50  (5+,  $5.00). 

Zambrano,  M.  1985.  Mejor  Sola  Que  Mai  Acompanada:  For  the  Latina  in  an  Abusive 
Relationship  (Spanish  and  English).  The  Seal  Press,  3131  Western  Avenue  #410, 
Seattle,  WA  98121-1028,  (206)  283-7844.  243  pp.  $10.95 


Videos 

Crossing  the  Line:  Sexual  Harassment  Among  Students  (B077).  1992.  Includes 
teacher's  guide.  ETR  Associates,  P.O.  Box  1830,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061-1830, 
(800)  321-4407.  $350. 

Dating,  Sex,  and  Trouble:  Acquaintance  Rape.  1990.  For  grades  9-14,  with  teacher's 
guide.  Sunburst  Communications,  39  Washington  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  40, 
Pleasanrville,  NY  10570-0040,  (800)  431-1934.  $169. 

Defending  Our  Lives.  1993.  Documentary  on  domestic  violence.  Cambridge 
Documentary  Films,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  385,  Cambridge,  MA  02139,  (617)  354-3677. 
Rental  $45;  purchase  $150  +  $9  s  &  h.  Reduced  price  for  women's  shelters. 

Heart  on  a  Chain:  The  Truth  About  Date  Violence.  1991.  Coronet/MTI  Film  & 
Video,  108  Wilmot,  Deerfield,  IL  60015.  Schools/libraries:  (800)  777-8100;  others: 
(800)  777-2400.  $350.  Rental,  $75. 

Is  It  Love  or  Is  It  Gross?  Is  It  Sexual  Harassment?  (B076).  1992.  For  grades  7-12.  ETR 
Associates,  P.O.  Box  1830,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061-1830,  (800)  321-4407.  $95. 

No  Means  No!:  Avoiding  Date  Abuse.  1988.  Coronet/MTI  Film  &  Video,  108 
Wilmot,  Deerfield,  IL  60015.  Schools /libraries:  (800)  777-8100;  others:  (800)  777- 
2400.  $365.  Rental,  $75. 

Preventing  Date  Violence.  1992.  Coronet/MTI  Film  &  Video,  108  Wilmot, 
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Deerfield,  IL  60015.  Schools  /libraries:  (800)  777-8100;  others:  (800)  777-2400.  $280. 
Rental,  $75. 

The  Power  to  Choose.  1988.  Includes  one  copy  of:  Gamache,  Denise,  and  Weiner,  J. 
Pamela.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  The  Power  to  Choose:  An  Instructional  Program  on 
the  Use  of  Power  and  Violence  in  Teenage  Dating  Relationships  (additional  copies  of 
teacher's  guide,  $5.25).  Agency  for  Instructional  Technology,  Box  A,  Bloomington, 
IN  47402,  (812)  339-2203.  $150. 

Pregnant  Teen.  Includes  copy  of  each  brochure:  Are  YOU  in  a  SAFE  Relationship? 
Prevention  of  Battering  During  Pregnancy  (English/Spanish)  and  Is  Someone 
Hurting  You?    Dr.  Judith  McFarlane,  Texas  Women's  University,  1130  M.D. 
Anderson  Blvd.,  Houston,  TX  77030,  (713)  794-2138.  $20. 

Rape  Prevention:  Trust  Your  Instincts.  1989.  Coronet/MTI  Film  &  Video,  108 
Wilmot,  Deerfield,  IL  60015.  Schools /libraries:  (800)  777-8100;  others:  (800)  777- 
2400.  $395.  Rental,  $75. 

They  Never  Call  It  Rape.  1990.  Coronet/MTI  Film  &  Video,  108  Wilmot, 
Deerfield,  IL  60015.  Schools  /libraries:  (800)  777-8100;  others:  (800)  777-2400.  $250. 
Rental,  $75. 
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Teen  Dating  Violence 

I  used  to  love  her  but  I  had  to  kill  her 
I  used  to  love  her  but  I  had  to  kill  her 
I  knew  I'd  miss  her  sol  had  to  keep  her 
She's  buried  right  in  my  backyard 

Used  to  Love  Her,  lyrics  by  Guns  'n  Roses 

The  messages  we  encounter  daily  in  the  media  often  depict  abusive 
and  violent  relationships.  Frequently,  they  condone  violence;  some- 
times, they  glorify  it.  These  images  of  violence,  like  the  lyrics  of  the  song 
above,  tend  to  present  distorted  views  of  male-female  relationships  that 
put  men  in  positions  of  power  over  women.  It  should  not  be  surprising, 
then,  to  find  that  young  people —  bombarded  by  such  images  and  living 
in  a  society  that  places  enormous  value  on  power  and  control — are 
increasingly  involved  in  violent  or  abusive  dating  relationships. 

Teen  dating  violence,  as  well  as  being  unacceptable  itself,  can  be  a 
precursor  of  domestic  violence.  Notes  Regina  Braham  of  Jersey  Battered 
Women's  Service,  "When  you  talk  to  a  battered  woman,  if  she  was 
dating  that  same  person  earlier,  she  can  now  see  the  [earlier  warning] 
signs."  More  than  1,000  VS.  women  per  year — an  estimated  four  per 
day — are  murdered  by  their  husband  or  partner,  according  to  the 
National  Woman  Abuse  Prevention  Project 

Early  prevention  efforts  are  required  to  reduce  the  growing  num- 
ber of  violent  dating  relationships  among  teens.  An  expert  on  the 
problem  Barrie  Levy,  defines  dating  violence  as  "a  pattern  of  repeated 
actual  or  threatened  acts  that  physically,  sexually,  or  verbally  abuse  a 
member  of  an  unmarried  heterosexual  or  homosexual  adolescent 
couple."  In  order  for  state  MCH  agencies  to  address  teen  dating 
violence,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  to 
know  what  is  currently  being  done  to  address  it. 

The  Scope  of  the  Problem 

Research  on  teen  dating  violence  is  limited.  And  until  we  know 
more  about  the  epidemiology  of  the  problem,  we  will  be  limited  in  our 
ability  to  design  targeted,  effective  interventions.  However,  the  follow- 
ing is  known: 

•  Approximately  one  out  of  ten  high  school  students  experiences 
physical  violence  in  a  dating  relationship. 

continued  on  next  page 


Programs  and  Resources 

Dating  Violence  Intervention  Project 

P.O.  Box  530,  Harvard  Square  Station 

Cambridge,  MA  02238 

(617)  868-8328" 
Sousa,  Carole;  Bancroft,  Lundy;  and  Ger- 
man, Ted.  1989.  Preventing  Teen  Dating 
Violence:  Three  Session  CurriculumforTeach- 
ing  Adolescents.  45  pp.  $15.00. 


Jersey  Battered  Women's  Services 

P.O.  Box  363 

Morris  Plains,  NJ  07950 

(201)455-1910 
Braham,  Regina.  1989.  Breaking  Patterns:  A 
ProgramonTeenageDating  Violence.  $14.00. 


Teen  Dating  Violence  Program, 
Austin  Center  for  Battered  Women 
P.O.  Box  19454 
Austin,  TX  78760 
(512)385-5181 

♦ 

Levy,  Barrie  (ed.).  1991.  Dating  Violence- 
Young  Women  in  Danger.  The  Seal  Press, 
3131  Western  Avenue  #410,  Seattle,  WA 
98121-1028.  (206)  283-7844. 315  pp.  $16.95. 


For  a  more  complete  list  of  available  re- 
sources on  teen  dating  violence  (programs, 
curricula,  videos,  and  books),  please  call 
Rebecca  Atnafou  of  the  CSN  Adolescent 
Violence  Prevention  Resource  Center  (617) 
969-7100x379. 
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Options 


CSN  Adolescent  Violence 
Prevention  Resource  Center 

The  CSN  Adolescent  Violence  Pre- 
vention Resource  Center  was  estab- 
lished by  Education  Development 
Center,  Inc.,  with  funding  from  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Bureau, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services. 

The  goal  of  the  resource  center  is  to 
improve  the  science  and  practice  of 
youth  violence  prevention.  To  ac- 
complish mis  goal,  the  center  is  pro- 
viding state "MCH  agencies  with  in- 
formation, resources,  materials,  and 
technical  assistance  that  will  encour- 
age the  development  of  new  adoles- 
cent violence  prevention  programs 
and  the  improvement  of  current  ef- 
forts. 

The  resource  center  is  directed  by 
Renee  Wilson-Brewer  and  staffed  by 
Rebecca  Atnaf  ou,  assistant  director; 
Beth  Jacklm,  research  assistant;  and 
Ronnie  DiComo,  administrative  as- 
sistant. 

♦ 

Options 

Options  will  be  published  quarterly. 
Readers  are  invited  and  encouraged 
to  contribute  information  on  re- 
sources, provide  program  updates, 
and  write  articles  for  inclusion  in 
future  issues.  The  deadline  for  sub- 
mission for  the  summer  1993  issue  is 
June  1, 1993. 

Please  address  all  comments  and 

items  for  the  newsletter  to: 

CSN  Adolescent  Violence 

Prevention  Resource  Center 

Education  Development  Center,  Inc. 

55  Chapel  Street 

Newton,  MA  02160 

Attn^  Beth  Jacklin 

phone:  (617)  969-7100 

FAX:  (617)  244-3436 

C1993  Education  Development  Center,  Inc. 


Teens  in  Crisis 

continued  from  page  1 

•  More  than  70  percent  of  pregnant 
or  parenting  teens  are  beaten  by 
their  boyfriends. 

•  Date  rape  accounts  for  60  percent 
of  all  reported  rapes;  the  majority 
of  date  rape  victims  are  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24. 

Teen  dating  violence  reflects  a 
larger  societal  problem.  Our  culture 
perpetuates  and  reflects  inequalities 
that  are  based  in  large  part  upon  gen- 
der. And  at  the  cen- 
ter of  any  abusive 
dating  relationship 
are  destructive  and 
unhealthy  dynamics 
of  power  and  con- 
trol. For  the  most 
part,  boys  in  this 
country  continue  to 
be  socialized  to  ex- 
ercise power  over 
others;  many  girls 
are  still  encouraged 
to  be  nurturing,  pas- 
sive, and  dependent 
upon  males. 

Teen  dating  vio- 
lence is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. A 1957  study  found  that  62 
percent  of  the  women  surveyed  experi- 
enced "sexually  aggressive  acts"  while 
dating  during  their  last  year  of  high 
school.  Nevertheless,  though  the  num- 
bers seem  to  be  increasing,  the  data  are 
incomplete.  Most  research  on  the  epi- 
demiology and  etiology  of  dating  vio- 
lence has  looked  at  college  populations 
and  is  not  directly  applicable  to  younger 
teens. 

Unlike  older  youth,  adolescents 
have  few  resources  and  have  much  less 
mobility  (e.g.,  they  are  not  free  to  move 
out  of  their  neighborhoods  or  change 
schools  to  avoid  an  abusive  relation- 
ship). In  addition,  the  legal  system  is 
not  an  easily  accessible  or  available 
resource  for  most  adolescents  to  ad- 
dress teen  dating  violence.  They  may 
not  take  legal  action  in  their  own  name, 
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and  only  Colorado,  California,  and 
Pennsylvania  permit  minors  (with  their 
guardians)  to  use  civil  and  criminal 
laws  that  specifically  relate  to  domestic 
violence.  In  other  states,  general  laws 
such  as  civil  harassment  statutes  can 
sometimes  be  applied.  However,  few 
laws  exist  thatprotectadolescents  from 
abusive  dating  relationships. 

Teens  also  have  a  range  of  other 
youth-specific  issues  to  confront  when 
dealing  with  dating  violence.  The 
adolescent's  search  for  independence 
and  self-identity  makes  it  especially 
difficult  for  teens — male  or  female — to 
seek  assistance  with  their  problems. 
They  may  discuss  their  troubles  with 

peers,  but  young 
people  often  don't 
confide  in  adults 
who  could  help. 

Anecdotal  evi- 
dence suggests 
adolescents  may 
keep  their  ordeal  a 
secret  from  par- 
ents because  they 
are  concerned  that 
their  socializing 
will  be  curtailed. 
Notes  Barri  Rosen- 
bluth,  director  of 
the  Teen  Dating 
Violence  Project  at 
the  Austin  Center  for  Battered  Wom- 
en, some  families  do  not  take  the  prob- 
lem seriously,  sometimes  pressuring  a 
teen  couple  to  stay  together,  particu- 
larly if  they  have  a  child. 

Although  abuse  in  teen  relation- 
ships usually  involves  violence  perpe- 
trated by  boys  against  girls,  it  should 
be  acknowledged  that  males  are  also 
victimized,  albeit  far  less  frequently. 
There  are  few  statistics  concerning  ado- 
lescent male  victims,  though  some  data 
suggest  that  adult  men  constitute  three 
percent  of  domestic  violence  victims. 
Whether  perpetrator  or  victim,  boys  as 
well  as  girls  need  services  and  inter- 
ventions. 

What  Is  Being  Done? 

Because  such  a  large  number  of 
teens  can  be  reached  in  schools,  pre- 

continued  on  page  9 


Adolescents  have 
few  resources  and 
are  not  free  to  move 
out  of  their  neigh- 
borhood or  change 
schools  to  avoid 
an  abusive 
relationship. 
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Children's  Safety  Network 
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Adolescence  can  be  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult period — a  fact  to  which  many 
adults  as  well  as  teens  can  attest.  Con- 
sidering the  physical  and  emotional 
changes  adolescents  are  experiencing 
and  the  new  demands  that  society  is 
placing  on  them,  it  is  clear  why  adoles- 
cence can  be  a  time  of  turmoil.  But 
when  one  also  adds  to  this  picture  of 
adolescent  development  the  statistics 
on  morbidity  and  mortality,  what 
emerges  is  the  profile  of  a  population 
that  is  at  risk — and  some  at  very  high 
risk — for  injury  and  death  due  to  vio- 
lence. 

By  any  measure,  violence  is  a  sig- 
nificant public  health  problem,  one  that 
takes  an  enormous  toll,  not  only  in 
terms  of  injury,  disability,  and  death, 
but  also  in  terms  of  quality  of  life  and 
utilization  of  healthcare  resources.  And 
although  statistics  for  1992  are  not  yet 
available,  data  from  1991  makes  that 
year  one  of  the  most  violent  in  VS. 
history.  In  1990,  homicides  reached  a 
record  rate  of  23,438.  In  1991,  the  num- 
ber increased  to  24,703,  with  another 


350,000  hospitalized  due  to  violence 
perpetrated  by  one  person  upon  an- 
other. And  even  though  the  greatest 
increase — 21  percent — was  registered 
in  cities  with  populations  of  50,000  to 
100,000,  all-time  highs  were  also  set  in 
cities  as  large  as  Dallas  and  as  small  as 
Anchorage. 

However,  no  matter  what  the  re- 
gion of  the  country — whether  urban, 
suburban,  small  town,  or  rural —  and 
no  matter  what  the  socioeconomic,  eth- 
nic, or  racial  composition,  the  segment 
of  the  population  that  is  most  likely  to 
be  victimized,  most  likely  to  commit  an 
act  of  violence,  and  most  likely  to  be 
arrested  are  youth.  After  their  early 
twenties,  these  same  young  people  are 
most  likely  to  be  imprisoned  for  com- 
mitting a  violent  act. 

The  multif  aceted  nature  of  adoles- 
cent violence  requires  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  response.  Whether 
providing  direct  services  or  coordinat- 
ing efforts  and  services  with  other  state 
agencies,  professional  associations,  vol- 
untary agencies,  and  community-based 


organizations,  MCH  agencies  are  well 
placed  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  adolescent  violence  pre- 
vention efforts.  While  many  MCH 
agencies  possess  both  the  desire  and 
the  infrastructure  to  address  violence 
prevention,  they  often  lack  the  neces- 
sary information,  resources,  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 


State  MCH  agencies  are 
well-placed  to  play  a 
major  role  in  violence 
prevention  efforts. 
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Education  Development  Center, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization  in  New- 
ton, Massachusetts,  has  been  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  to  operate  the  nation's  first 
Adolescent  Violence  Prevention  Re- 
source Center.  We  are  one  of  six  cen- 
ters funded  by  MCHB  that  comprise 
the  Children's  Safety  Network  (see  box). 
The  major  goal  of  the  six  CSN  sites  is  to 
assist  states  and  others  to  prevent  inju- 
ries to  children  and  adolescents. 
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New  Resource  for 
MCH  Agencies 

continued  from  page  3 

The  mission  of  the  Adolescent  Vio- 
lence Prevention  Resource  Center  is  toi 
assist  MCH  agencies  as  they  develop 
adolescent  violence  prevention  pro- 
grams or  improve  current  prevention 
efforts.  In  order  to  accomplish  that 
goal,  we  will  develop  products  to  help 
state  MCH  agencies  determine  their 
specif  ic  violence  prevention  needs,  cre- 
ate action  plans,  implement  interven- 
tions, and  conduct  evaluations.  We 
will  also  attempt  to  strengthen  link- 
ages among  state  and  regional  MCH 
personnel  and  others,  thus  building  a 
network  through  which  knowledge 
and  experience  can  be  shared.  The 
center's  primary  constituencies  are  state 
MCH  directors,  state  MCH  violence 
prevention  contacts,  state-designated 
MCH  injury  prevention  coordinators, 
regional  MCH  injury  liaisons,  and  ado- 
lescent health  coordinators. 

Although  we  will  be  conducting  a 
range  of  activities,  the  following  are 
our  major  tasks:  (1)  to  create  databases 
of  information  on  current  statistics  and 
research  findings,  prevention  pro- 
grams, state-specific  information,  and 
consultants  and  speakers  to  facilitate 
information  sharing  and  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance;  (2)  to  develop 
such  materials  as  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy of  violence  preventioncunicula, 
a  violence  prevention  strategies  book- 
let, a  quarterly  newsletter,  technical 
assistance  papers,  and  a  violence  pre- 
vention program  manual;  and  (3)  to 
provide  site  visits,  workshops,andphone 
and  mail  contact. 

EDC  has  worked  in  the  field  of 
injury  prevention  and  control  since  1975 
and  violence  prevention  since  1986.  In 
all  our  work  in  this  area,  our  goal  is  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  re- 
duction of  violence  across  the  life  cycle. 
We  hope  MCH  agencies  will  call  on  us 
to  assist  them  in  their  violence  preven- 
tion efforts. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Staff  of  the  CSN 
Adolescent  Violence  Prevention  Resource  Center 


l\.enee  Wilson-Brewer,  Director 

As  director  of  the  center,  Renee  is  re- 
sponsible for  overall  center  management 
and  direction .  She  has  major  responsibil- 
ity for  development  of  a  violence  preven- 
tion strategies  booklet  and  a  program 
manual,  as  well  as  site  visits  and  work- 
shops, and  will  seek  out  opportunities  to 
promote  the  center. 

Renee  collaborated  with  Dr.  Deborah 
Prothrow-Stith  on  the  development  of 
Violence  Prevention  Curriculum  for 
Adolescents  and  directed  a  middleschool 
violence  prevention  curriculum  project 
funded  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol. She is  former  director of the Violence 
Prevention  Project  based  at  Boston  City 
Hospital  and  was  director  of  the  first 
homicide  prevention  coalition  funded  by 
the  federal  Office  of  Minority  Health. 
She  has  also  conducted  several  reviews  of 
adolescent  violence  prevention  programs 
for  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development,  as  well  as  for  CDC  and  the 
Minority  Health  Professions  Foundation. 
Renee  is  also  director  of  the  National 
Network  of  Violence  Prevention  Practi- 
tioners. 


JXebecca  Atnafou,  Asst.  Director 

Rebecca  has  primary  responsibility  for 
fostering  relationships  between  the  cen- 
ter and  state  MCH  agency  contacts,  and 
ensuring  that  the  center  provides  techni- 
cal assistance  in  a  timely  manner.  She 
wUl  also  be  working  closely  with  expert 
consultants  and  helping  plan  and  con- 
duct workshops  and  site  visits. 

Rebecca  has  pur  years  of  experience  in 
violence  prevention  as  a  health  educator 
and  as  assistant  training  coordinator  for 
the  Boston-based  Violence  Prevention 
Project.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Violence  Preven- 
tion and  has  conducted  training  pro- 


grams and  workshops  throughout  the 
United  States.  She  holds  an  M.PM. 
from  Columbia  University.  Rebecca  is 
also  the  materials  developer  for  a  Howard 
University-EDC  project  entitled  Chil- 
dren As  Witness  to  Urban  Violence. 


lSeih  Jacklin,  Research  Assistant 

Bethfacilitates  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  databases  on  violence  preven- 
tion programs,  statistics,  research,  and 
experts.  She  also  has  prime  responsibil- 
ity for  the  resource  center  newsletter 
and  an  annotated  bibliography  of  vio- 
lence prevention  curricula.  Currently, 
Beth  is  also  technical  assistance  coordi- 
nator for  the  National  Network  of  Ado- 
lescent Violence  Prevention  Practitio- 
ners. 

Formerly,  Beth  was  administrative  co- 
ordinator for  the  CSN  National  Injury 
and  Violence  Prevention  Resource  Cen- 
ter at  EDC.  She  co-authored  two  back- 
ground papers  for  the  1990  conference 
"Forum  on  Youth  Violence  in  Minority 
Communities:  Setting  the  Agenda  for 
Prevention."  Prior  to  joining  EDC, 
Beth  was  theactingdirectorofa  national 
peace  research  organization. 


Veronica  DiComo,  Admin.  Asst. 

New  to  violence  prevention  as  a  pro- 
fession, Ronnie  has  a  longtime  interest 
in  nonviolence  and  is  actively  involved 
in  social  justice  issues.  Her  most  recent 
experience  has  been  as  editor  of  several 
publications  dealing  with  peace  and  jus- 
tice, spirituality,  and  ecology.  As  ad- 
ministrative assistant  for  the  resource 
center,  she  will  help  produce  this  news- 
letter as  well  as  create  databases  and 
provide  referrals  for  people  seeking  in- 
formation. 
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Deadly  Consequences:  How  Violence 
Is  Destroying  Our  Teenage  Population 
and  a  Plan  to  Begin  Solving  the  Prob- 
lem. 1991.  Prothrow-Stith,  Deborah 
and  Weissman,  Michaele.  New  York: 
HarperCollins.  269  pp. 

Deadly  Consequences  looks  at  various 
issues  of  adolescent  violence,  such  as 
statistical  evidence,  stages  of  adoles- 
cent development,  popular  culture,  the 
toll  violence  takes  on  male  youths  of 
color  living  in  poverty,  what  children 
are  saying  they  experience,  gangs, 
drugs,  and  guns.  The  authors  cite  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  problem,  calling  on  the  public  health 
community,  families,  schools,  and 
neighborhoods.  They  discuss  the  need 
to  mobilize  society  through  its  churches, 
schools,  media,  government,  commu- 
nity organizations,  and  industry  to  dis- 
seminate the  message  that  anger  can  be 
managed  and  aggressive  impulses  con- 
trolled. 

Available  from:  HarperCollins,  P.O.  Box 
588,  Dunmore,  PA  18512, 
(800)331-3761.  $25.00. 

* 

Drugs  and  Violence:  Causes,  Corre- 
lates, and  Consequences.  1990.  De  La 
Rosa,  Mario;  Lambert,  Elizabeth  Y.; 
and  Gropper,  Bernard  (Eds.). 
Rockville,  Md.:  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  NIDA 
Research  Monograph  103.  283  pp. 

This  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDA)  monograph  is  based  on  re- 
search studies  presented  at  a  1989  meet- 
ing on  drugs  and  violence  conducted 
by  NIDA  in  collaboration  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice.  The  stud- 
ies address  the  following  topics:  vio- 
lence in  crack  distribution  networks  in 
Detroit  and  New  York  City;  correla- 
tions between  drug  abuse  and  domes- 
tic violence;  links  among  gangs  and 
violence;  crack  and  violence  among 
juvenile  delinquents;  violence,  drugs, 
and  prostitution;  and  mental  illness, 
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drugs,  and  violence.  The  monograph 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  a  con- 
ceptual model  to  be  used  when  study- 
ing the  relationship  between  substance 
abuse  and  violence.  This  conceptual 
framework  examines  three  connec- 
tions: how  substance  abuse  may  lead  to 
violent  behaviors;  the  possibility  of  vio- 
lent crimes  motivated  by  the  need  for 
money  to  support  an  addiction;  and 
the  correlation  between  violent  crimes 
and  drug  trafficking  operations. 

Available  from:  Center  for  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention's  National  Clearing- 
house for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Informa- 
tion (ONCADI),  P.O.  Box  2345, 
Rockville,  MD  20847-2345,  (800)  729- 
6686.  Inventory  #M103.  Free.  (Other 
publications  from  the  clearinghouse 
may  be  of  interest;  most  are  free.  Ask 
for  a  free  copy  of  the  ONCADI  Publica- 
tions Catalog.)  !  13^3-4  M 

Violence  in  America:  A  Public  Health 
Approach.  199L  Rosenberg,  Mark  and 
Fenley,  Mary  Ann  (Eds.)  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press.  199  pp. 

Violence  in  America  brings  up  to  date  a 
series  of  papers  originally  prepared  for 
the  Surgeon  General's  landmark  1985 
Workshop  on  Violence  and  Public 
Health.  This  comprehensive  assess- 
ment, from  a  public  health  perspective, 
describes  both  what  is  known  about 
different  types  of  violence  as  well  as 
ways  to  encourage  health  profession- 
als' involvement  in  analysis  and  ac- 
tion. Chapter  topics  include:  child, 
spouse,  and  elder  abuse;  sexual  assault 
and  rape;  suicide;  assaultive  violence; 
and  homicide.  Each  chapter  discusses 
key  issues  in  epidemiology,  causes  and 
risk  factors,  statistical  outcomes,  and 
interventions. 

Availablefrom:  Oxford  University  Press, 
2001  Evans  Road,  Cary,  NC  27513, 
(800)451-7556.  $32.95  plus  $1.50  post- 
age. 
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Violence:  The  Impact  of  Community 
Violence  on  African  American  Chil- 
dren and  Families.  1992.  Isaacs, 
Mareasa  R,  Arlington,  Va.:  National 
Center  for  Education  in  Maternal  and 
Child  Health.  89  pp. 

This  book  is  the  summary  of  proceed- 
ings from  a  1991  conference  'The  Im- 
pact of  Community  Violence  on  Afri- 
can American  Children  and  Families: 
Collaborative  Approaches  for  Preven- 
tion and  Intervention."  Cosponsored 
by  the  Child  and  Adolescent  Service 
System  Program,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  the  Child  and  Ado- 
lescent Primary  Care  Services  Branch, 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Bureau,  the 
conference  report  summarizes  plenary 
presentations  as  well  as  workshop  dis- 
cussions. Chapter  topics  cover  (1)  the 
scope  of  the  problem,  (2)  theoretical 
and  conceptual  research  frameworks, 
(3)  social  and  emotional  consequences 
of  violence,  (4)  prevention  programs 
and  the  related  issues  of  program  evalu- 
ation, (5)  three  violence  prevention  pro- 
gram case  studies,  (6)  the  lack  of  posi- 
tive involvement  by  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals, and  (7)  recommendations, 
specifically  Afrocentric  education  and 
the  role  federal  and  state  agencies  must 
play  to  address  the  problem  of  commu- 
nity violence. 

Availablefrom:  National  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Clearinghouse,  8201 
Greensboro  Drive,  Suite  600,  McLean, 
VA22102,  (703)  821-8955,  ext.  254.  Free. 
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CSNotes 
CSNotes announces  new  materials  de- 
veloped by  the  CSN  National  Injury 
and  Violence  Prevention  Resource 
Center  at  EDC  It  is  distributed  four 
to  six  times  a  year.  To  be  included  on 
the  mailing  list,  contact  Chris  Miara, 
EDC,  55  Chapel  Street,  Newton,  MA 
02160,  (617)  969-7100. 
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Conference  Announcements 


xlow  do  we  assess  the  impact  of  vio- 
lence on  the  lives  of  our  adolescent 
students?  What  are  the  sources  of  vio- 
lence in  our  society?  How  do  we  learn 
to  listen  to  the  stories  of  violence  in  our 
classrooms?  How  do  we  responsibly 
use  educational  interventions  to  help 
give  students  the  skills  to  critically  think 
about  nonviolent  avenues  for  partici- 
pation in  society?  These  and  other 
questions  will  be  among  the  adoles- 
cent violence  issues  raised  at  Explor- 
ing the  Impact  of  Violence  on  the 
Lives  of  Adolescents,  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Human  Rights  and  Justice  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  Facing  History 
and  Ourselves,  an  educational  program 
based  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Pre- 
senters will  include  several  direct  ser- 
vice organization  staff  and  community 
activists  who  will  reflect  on  their  expe- 
riences with  violence  during  their  child- 
hood and  adolescence.  This  year's  con- 
ference will  be  held  May  6  at  Tufts 
University,  Medford,  Massachusetts. 
For  registration  information,  call  Fac- 
ing History  and  Ourselves  at  (617)  232- 
1595. 


Gangs,  Schools,  and  Community, 

a  national  conference,  will  be  held  May 
6-8  at  the  Holiday  Inn  International 
Resort  in  Orlando,  Florida.  Sponsored 
by  a  range  of  organizations,  including 
the  National  Education  Association,  the 
National  Alliance  of  Black  School  Edu- 
cators, United  Neighborhood  Centers 
of  America,  and  the  Safe  Schools  Coa- 
lition, the  conference  seeks  to  bring 
together  individuals,  schools,  commu- 
nity organizations,  and  interested  citi- 
zens. Participants  will  review  data  on 
the  growth,  extent,  and  character  of 
youth  gangs;  examine  school  and  com- 
munity gang  intervention  programs; 
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consider  ways  to  reduce  the  attractive- 
ness of  gangs;  address  implementa- 
tion, legal,  and  policy  issues;  provide 
help  to  victims  and  gang  members;  and 
build  effective  collaboration.  Among 
the  featured  speakers  will  be  Deborah 
Prothrow-Stith,  James  Garbarino, 
Gwendolyn  Cooke,  and  Arnold 
Goldstein.  For  registration  informa- 
tion, call  (800)  537-4903. 


♦ 


O  ur  Violent  Society  is  the  title  of  the 

First  Annual  Conference  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Department  of  Health 
Services  and  the  members  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Violence  Prevention  Coali- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  County.  The  con- 
ference will  be  held  May  26-28  at  the 
Universal  City  Hilton,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  For  additional  information 
and  abstract  forms,  contact  Karen 
Flynn,  KF  Meeting  Management,  826 
South  Gretta  Avenue,  West  Covina, 
CA  91790-4135,  (818)  919-4868,  FAX 
(818)  917-2300. 


The  Child  and  Family  Agency  in  New 
London,  Connecticut,  is  holding  a  na- 
tional conference,  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Family  Violence,  June 
23-25.  It  is  cosponsored  by  The  Journal 
of  Primary  Prevention,  journal  of  Psycho- 
therapy, Journal  of  Early  Adolescence,  Jour- 
nal of  Adolescent  Research,  Journal  of Ado- 
lescence, and  Sage  Publications.  Speak- 
ers include  Ann  Goetting,  Eli 
Newberger,  Jo-Ellen  Asbury,  and  Ri- 
chard Gelles.  For  further  information, 
contact  Judy  Lovelace,  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Agency,  255  Hempstead  Street,  New 
London,  CT  06320,  (203)  443-2896. 


No  Peace  in  the  World  without 

Peace  in  the  Nations; 
No  Peace  in  the  Nations  with- 
out Peace  in  the  Town; 
No  Peace  in  the  Town  without 

Peace  in  the  Home; 
No  Peace  in  the  Home  without 
Peace  in  the  Heart, 
—from  the  Too  Te  Ching 


Increase  the  Peace 
Massachusetts  Violence  Prevention  Awareness  Week 

A  weekAong  celebration  of  peace  will  be  held  in  communities  across  Massachu- 
setts June  6-12.  "Increase  the  Peace,"  Massachusetts  Violence  Prevention 
Awareness  Week,  will  consist  cfa  range  of  nonviolence-promoting  activities 
planned  and  conducted  by  more  than  30  agencies  across  the  state.  Among  the 
sponsors  of  the  week  is  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health's 
Adolescent  Violence  Prevention  Project,  which  operates  within  the  MCH  Division. 

Particip;  ing  organizations  will  coordinate  local  events  in  the  communities 
which  they  serve.  Activities  will  include  films,  storytelling,  speakers,  work- 
shops, mural/art  displays,  a  peace  awards  ceremony,  teen  talent  shows,  a  gun 
amnesty  initiative,  an  essay  contest,  parades,  neighborhood  alliances,  peer 
leadership  activities,  and  discussion  groups.  The  goals  oftheweekare  to  promote 
increased  awareness  of  the  problems  of  violence,  recognize  the  many  efforts 
already  in  place  dealing  with  violence,and foster  the  idea  that  something  can,  and 
is,  being  done.  For  additional  information,  contact  Kathy  Gavin,  Coordinator, 
Violence  Prevention  Project,  (617)  534-5196. 
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State  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
(MCH)  agencies,  defined  as  the  offices  that 
receive  federal  Title  V  Block  Grant  money, 
play  a  significant  role  in  ensuring  that  the 
health  care  needs  of  mothers,  children,  and 
youtharemet.  Increasingly, as  MCH  agencies 
have  come  to  recognize  that  violence  is  a 
major  public  health  problem  that  affects 
these  populations,  they  have  attempted  to 
find  ways  to  address  it.  Described  below 
are  the  activities  currently  being  under- 
taken by  MCH  agencies  in  Connecticut, 
New  Mexico,  andColorado.  The  work  of 
other  MCH  agencies  will  be  featured  in 
future  issues. 


C  onnecticut: 
Violence  Prevention  in 
School-Based 
Health  Centers 


The  Connecticut  Department  of 
Health  Services,  School  and  Adoles- 
cent Health  Program,  provides  grants 
to  school-based  health  centers,  many 
of  which  have  vio- 
lence prevention 
components.  Al- 
though school-based 
health  centers  have 
been  funded  for 
more  than  eight 
years,  the  violence 
prevention  compo-     *-r 


Now  fights  are  not 
always  the  first  re- 
sponse to  conflict,  and 
lower  suspension  rates 
have  heen  recorded. 


nents  are  a  more  re- 
cent addition,  having  been  developed 
over  the  past  three  years.  The  centers 
are  funded  solely  by  MCH.  However, 
state  department  of  education  staff  pro- 
vide consultation  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship between  school-based  health 
centers  and  school  health  programs. 

The  type  of  violence  prevention 
projects  implemented  at  school-based 
health  centers  varies  widely,  depend- 
ing upon  the  site.  For  example,  in  one 
site,  peer  mediation  has  been  instituted; 
in  another,  a  modified  version  of  Dr. 
Prothrow-Stith's  Violence  Prevention 


Curriculum  for  Adolescents  is  being 
taught.  One  center  conducts  small- 
group  conflict  resolution  skill-build- 
ing workshops;  another  offers  adult 
mentoring  for  in-school  and  out-of- 
school  suspended  students.  At  all  the 
centers,  grief  counseling  is  provided  to 
students  who  have  witnessed  violence 
or  have  friends  or  relatives  who  have 
been  victims  of  violence. 

The  results  of  these  programs  have 
been  encouraging.  According  to  Lynn 
Noyes  Letarte,  supervior  of  the  State 
School  and  Adolescent  Health  Pro- 
gram, students  are  employing  alterna- 
tives to  fighting.  Fights  are  not  always 
the  first  response  to  conflict,  and  lower 
suspension  rates  have  been  recorded. 
In  addition,  students  have  brought 
friends  into  the  program  whom  they 
thought  could  be  helped. 

The  department  measures  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school-based  centers  by  re- 
viewing the  centers'  quarterly  and  an- 
nual progress  reports,  conducting  site 
visits,  interviewing  students  and  cen- 
ter staff,  and  reviewing  records  of  the 
services  provided. 
The  impedi- 
ments to  this  vio- 
lence prevention 
initiative  are  the 
same  for  many 
public  health  pro- 
motion and  inter- 
vention pro- 
grams— shortages 
of  money  and  staff.  In  addition,  school- 
based  programs  face  the  difficulty  of 
scheduling  group  projects  that  do  not 
conflict  with  class  schedules. 

Presently,  MCH  funds  15  centers 
inurbarisetringsinGDnnecticutThJs  num- 
ber is  expected  to  increase  by  four  in 
April.  According  to  Ms.  Letarte,  it  is 
also  possible  that  funding  will  increase 
next  year  to  include  six  to  eight  rural 
and  suburban  school  health  centers. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Lynn  Noyes  Letarte,  Supervisor,  School 


and  Adolescent  Health  Program,  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Health  Services, 
150  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  CT 
06106,  (203)  566-2057. 
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ew  Mexico: 
School-Based 
Violence  Prevention 
Programs 


The  New  Mexico  MCH  Program 
has  violence  prevention  programs  in 
one  middle  school  and  two  high 
schools.  The  most  comprehensive  of 
the  three  is  the  Bernalillo  Middle  School 
program,  which  is  a  collaboration 
among  MCH,  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  the  state  health  department, 
and  the  Bernalillo  Violence  Prevention 
Task  Force.  Partial  funding  is  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services  for  Children  program. 

The  Bernalillo  program  includes: 

•  A  review  of  the  school's  disciplin- 
ary policies  to  ensure  that  corporal 
punishment  and  other  deleterious 
measures  are  not  used. 

•  In-service  training  for  all  school 
administrators  and  teachers  in  vio- 
lence as  a  public  health  problem. 

•  Violence  prevention  sessions  for 
all  students. 

•  Ongoing  support  groups  for  stu- 
dents  at  risk  for  violence  facilitated 
by  trained  volunteers  from  a  men's 
group  and  also  by  the  National 
Guard. 

•  Quarterly  family  nights  that  en- 
courage the  use  of  parenting  skills. 
Dinner  is  provided  free  by  local 
businesses. 

In  the  Santa  Fe  and  Espanola  High 

continued  on  next  page 
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Schools,  the  teen  wellness  centers  sponsor 
support  groups  for  boys.  The  program 
has  been  in  place  for  two  years  in  Santa 
Fe  and  three  years  in  Espanola. 

The  Bernalillo  program  is  being 
evaluated  by  surveys  that  measure  de- 
grees of  change  in  knowledge  and  atti- 
tudes about  violence.  Additional 
sources  of  information  include  nurses' 
logs  that  record  student  injuries  sus- 
tained during  fights  and  the  school's 
disciplinary  actions.  Presently,  there  is 
no  evaluation  system  in  place  at  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Espanola  High  Schools. 

Victor  La  Cerva,  M.D.,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  state  MCH  Bureau,  indi- 
cated that  although  there  was  no  major 
obstacle  to  implementing  and  sustain- 
ing the  programs  in  the  three  schools, 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  ini- 
tially forming  support  groups. 

Winning  students'  confidence  and 
trust  through  respect  and  affirmation 
of  their  self -value  is  a 
time-consuming — 
and  essential —  en- 
deavor, according  to 
Dr.  La  Cerva.  Close 
working  relation- 
ships with  the  schools 
is  also  imperative  to 
the  success  of  the  pro- 
grams, he  said.  The 
strength  of  this 
school-based  initiative 
is  reliance  on  trained  volunteers  to  pro- 
vide services,  making  the  program  less 
reliant  on  outside  funds  for  continua- 
tion. 

The  MCH  program  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  creating  "parent  uni-. 
versities"  to  provide  workshops  on 
parenting  skills  throughout  the  state. 
These  events,  which  are  open  to  the 
public  and  conducted  on  Saturdays 
once  or  twice  a  year,  are  attended  by 
about  150  parents. 

A  state  reference  book  on  violence 
has  been  developed  by  the  MCH  Bu- 
reau and  authored  by  Dr.  La  Cerva.  Let 
Peace  Begin  with    Us:    The  Problem  of 


Violence  in  New  Mexico  describes  meth- 
ods for  empowering  New  Mexico  com- 
munities to  implement  violence  pre- 
vention programs  using  local  statistics. 

Formore  information,  or  to  order  a 
f\ee  copy  of  Let  Peace  Begin  with  Us, 
contact  Dr.  Victor  La  Cerva,  Medical 
Director,  MCH  Bureau,  Public  Health 
Division,  1190  St.  Francis  Drive,  Santa 
Fe,  NM  87502,  (505)  827-2320. 


Winning  students  * 
trust  through  respect 
and  affirmation  of 
their  self-value  is  a 
time-consuming — and 
essential— endeavor 
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olorado: 
Integrating  Violence 
Prevention  into 
Programs  Statewide 


The  Colorado  Department  of 
Health  supports  a  variety  of  adoles- 
cent violence  prevention  activities.  The 
department's  Family  and  Community 
Health  Services  Division,  which  has 
responsibility  for  MCH  activities,  re- 
cently released  a  report  on  adolescent 
health  in  the  state. 
Developed  by  the 
division's  Adoles- 
cent Health  Pro- 
gram and  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on 
Adolescent 
Health,  the  report 
presents  national 
and  state  data  on 
eight  health  prob- 
lems, including 
violence,  followed  by  the  relevant 
Year  2000  Objectives,  strategies  for  ac- 
complishing the  objectives,  and  model 
programs  that  incorporate  the  pro- 
posed strategies. 

The  council,  which  advises  the 
division  on  MCH  spending  priorities, 
recommended  that  all  adolescent  pro- 
grams in  the  state  that  receive  federal 
MCH  funding  include  an  objective  and 
activities  related  to  violence  preven- 
tion. Now  all  programs  serving  preg- 
nant and  parenting  teens  now  include 
a  variety  of  violence  prevention  activi- 
ties. The  Rocky  Mountain  Center  for 
Health  Promotion  and  Education, 


which  receives  MCH  funding,  provides 
training  for  school  districts  on  the  Vio- 
lence Prevention  Curriculum  for  Adoles- 
cents, part  of  the  Teenage  Health  Teach- 
ing Modules  (THTM)  program.  Eighty- 
four  of  Colorado's  176  school  districts 
have  received  training  on  the  curricu- 
lum as  part  of  their  overall  THTM  train- 
ing; 22  districts  have  received  a  two- 
day  training  solely  on  the  violence  pre- 
vention module. 

Staff  from  the  MCH-funded  school- 
based  clinics  in  both  Denver  and  San 
Luis  Valley  have  also  attended  the  train- 
ing in  order  to  more  effectively  incor- 
porate violence  prevention  into  school 
clinic  services.  The  Denver  school- 
based  clinics  have  facilitated  a  partner- 
ship with  Abusive  Men  Exploring  New 
Directions  (AMEND).  Staff  from 
AMEND  come1  into  the  schools  to  work 
with  boys  identified  as  being  at  risk  for 
perpetrating  violence. 

The  advisory  council  also  sup- 
ported gun  control  legislation  pro- 
posed in  Colorado's  legislative  session, 
and  has  representation  on  the  recently 
formed  statewide  Violence  Prevention 
Advisory  Board,  which  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  state  board  of  health. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation,  the 
board  is  overseeing  a  data  collection 
project  that  will  identify  and  analyze 
violence  in  Colorado.  The  knowledge 
gained  will  assist  the  board  in  making 
future  funding  decisions  to  support 
violence  prevention  programs. 

Formore  information,  contact  Bar- 
bara S.  Ritchen,  Director,  Adolescent 
Health  Program,  Family  and  Commu- 
nity Health  Services  Division,  Colo- 
rado Department  of  Health,  4300 
Cherry  Creek  Drive  South,  Denver,  CO 
80222,  (303)  €92-2328. 


If  you  would  like  to  share  informa- 
tion about  what  your  state  MCH 
agency  is  doing  regarding  adoles- 
cent violence  prevention,  please  call 
Beth  Jacklin  of  the  CSN  Adolescent 
Violence  Prevention  Resource  Cen- 
ter (617)  969-7100  x359. 
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vention  programs  are  often  school 
based.  Curricula  are  used  to  define  the 
issue,  as  well  as  provide  guidance  and 
skill-building  exercises  for  healthy 
relationships,  describe  resources,  and 
list  agencies  where  young  people  can 
go  for  help.  Such  curricula  are  essen- 
tial to  dispel  many  of  the  negative  ste- 
reotypes about  sex  roles. 

The  Dating  Violence  Intervention 
Project 

Teens  must  also 
be  educated  and 
empowered  to  carry 
out  their  own  educa- 
tional prevention  ac- 
tivities. In  Cam- 
bridge, Massachu- 
setts, the  Dating  Vio- 
lence Intervention 
Project  has  trained 
many  high  school 
students  as  peer 
leaders.  In  a  recent 
program  newsletter, 
Julie  Shapiro,  a  staff 
volunteer,  stated 
that  she  is  "incred- 
ibly impressed  with 
how  willing  the 
teens  are  to  talk 
about  the  issues  sur- 
rounding dating  vio-  b 
lence,tovoicetheircon- 
cems  and  frustrations  about  relation- 
ships, to  challenge  each  other  to  think 
differently  about  a  particular  issue,  and 
to  raise  thoughtful  questions."  An  ex- 
ample of  the  teens'  commitment  to  ad- 
dressing the  problem  is  the  creation  of 
a  theater  troupe  by  the  peer  leadership 
program.  The  troupe,  Can't  Be  Beat, 
gives  dramatic  presentations  on  issues 
pertaining  to  teen  dating  violence. 

Jersey  Battered  Women's  Services 

Located  in  Morris  County,  New 
Jersey,  Jersey  Battered  Women's  Ser- 
vices (JBWS)  has  developed  a 
countywid  e  prevention  education  pro- 
gramforallhighschoolstudents.  JBWS 


"I  know  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  in  violent  re- 
lationships, and  they 
don't  know  what  they 
should  do.  When  they 
had  the  class lab  out 
dating  violence],  they 
hadachancetoatleast 
get  some  basic  infor- 
mation about  what 
they  could  possibly 
do." 

— tenth  grade  girl  quoted 
in  Dating  Violence:  Young 
Women  in  Danger 
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has  worked  to  develop  a  coordinated 
community  response  consistingof  edu- 
cation, counseling,  and  advocacy. 
School  counselors  and,  at  times,  police 
make  counseling  referrals  of  student 
perpretrators  as  well  as  victims  to  the 
JBWS  program. 

Other  Efforts 

A  recent  informal  review  of  the 
types  of  prevention  activities  currently 
being  employed  revealed  a  range  of 
strategies.  Students 
have  organized  cam- 
pus speakouts  and 
forums  and  been 
trained  as  peer  me- 
diators. School  poli- 
cies have  been  de- 
veloped to  reinforce 
the  message  that 
dating  violence  is 
unacceptable, 
whether  it  is  verbal, 
physical,  or  sexual 
School  personnel 
have  been  educated 
about  the  issue,  es- 
pecially school 
counselors  who  are 
being  trained  to  ask 
students  about  dating 
violence  and  pro- 
vide information  and 
referral  resources. 
Some  schools  have  established  inter- 
vention policies  or  plans,  should  an 
incident  be  witnessed  by  school  per- 
sonnel. 

Specific  Populations 

Education  on  the  unacceptability 
of  dating  violence  is  needed  by  all  popu- 
lations, regardless  of  race  or  class. 
Specific  populations  such  as  lesbian 
and  gay  youth,  African  American, 
Asian  American,  and  pregnant  and 
pare'1 '  i  ng  teens  should  be  reached  with 
messages  that  pertain  to  their  group. 
However,  vast  differences  exist  within 
populations,  and  generalizations  about 
the  characteristics  and  needs  of  any 


group  can  be  misleading. 

According  to  Barrie  Levy  and  Kerry 
Lobel,  authors  of  an  article  on  lesbian 
teen  relationships,  lesbians  often  do 
not  recognize  the  problem  of  relation- 
ship violence;  they  may  deny  its  very 
existence.  Lesbian  and  gay  teens  may 
not  define  the  relationship  they  have  ' 
with  another  teen  of  the  same  gender 
as  a  dating  relationship.  Therefore,  the 


Education  on  the 
unacceptability  of  dating 
violence  is  needed  by  all 
populations,  regardless 
of  race  or  class. 
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term  "dating  violence"  may  sound  ir- 
relevant to  them.  In  order  to  conduct 
effective  outreach  to  this  population, 
information  must  focus  on  and  clearly 
define  destructive  power  dynamics  and 
abusive  patterns  in  relationships. 

Evelyn  White,  author  of  a  book  on 
the  physical  abuse  of  African  Ameri- 
can women,  believes  mat  black  girls 
are  especially  vulnerable.  She  finds 
that  because  they  get  conflicting  mes- 
sages from  society,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  many  of  them  to  develop  a 
healthy  identity — both  as  young 
women  and  as  African  Americans. 
Citing  racism,  sexism,  and  classism  as 
major  barriers  to  their  attempts  to  de- 
velop a  strong  sense  of  self,  White  states 
that  many  programs  and  services  for 
African  American  teens  are  "off  the 
mark."  She  recommends  programs 
that  focus  on  helping  black  girls  de- 
velop self-esteem  from  a  very  early  age. 

For  adolescents  in  the  United  States 
who  were  born  in  non-Western  coun- 
tries, cultural  conflicts  often  occur  re- 
garding dating.  For  example,  in  many 
Asian /Pacific  families,  dating  is  often 
forbidden.  However,  in  the  United 
States,  adolescent  dating  is  considered 
acceptable  by  a  large  part  of  society.  So 
when  the  Western  and  non-Western 
cultural  norms  clash  and  dating  vio- 
lence occurs,  it  is  extremely  hard  for 
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these  teens  to  disclose  what  is  happen- 
ing to  them  for  fear  of  how  their  parents 
will  respond. 

Mieko  Yoshihama,  Asha  L.  Parekh, 
and  Doris  Boyington,  authors  of  an 
article  on  dating  violence  in  Asian/ 
Pacific  Islander  populations,  explain 
that  immigrants  from  such  war-torn 
countries  as  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia often  minimize  their  abusive  re- 
lationships. These  immigrants  com- 
pare the  dating  violence  they  are  expe- 
riencing to  the  more  severe  and  fright- 
ening violence  they  experienced  in  their 
home  country  and  during  their  efforts 
to  escape. 

More  Must  Be  Done 

The  impact  of  teen  dating  violence 
on  the  health  and  safety  of  our  nation's 
young  men  and  women  calls  for  in- 
creased attention.  Primary  prevention 
must  be  undertaken  to  stop  dating  vio- 
lence. We  must  reach  out  to  teens  in  all 


communities  and  disseminate  the  mes- 
sage that  dating  violence  is  not  normal 
and  is  not  acceptable.  All  of  those  who 
come  into  contact  with  adolescents — 
from  school  administrators,  teachers, 
counselors,  and  security  staff  to  health 
care  practitioners,  police,  parents,  and 
teens  themselves — have  a  role  to  play. 
Several  MCH  agencies  have  begun  to 
respond  to  this  need  by  advocating  for 
and  providing  resources,  implement- 
ing state-level  initiatives,  and  provid- 
ing training  and  technical  assistance  to 
state,  local,  and  community-based  or- 
ganizations. However,  many  more 
agencies  could  become  involved,  thus 
expanding  the  reach  and  impact  of  teen 
dating  violence  prevention  efforts. 

State  MCH  agencies  often  are  con- 
nected to  local  service  programs  where 
teen  dating  violence  prevention  activi- 
ties could  be  integrated.  Such  agencies 
include  primary  care,  adolescent 
health,  and  school-based  clinics;  shel- 
ters; and  rape  crisis  centers.  In  addi- 
tion to  directly  sponsoring  interven- 
tions in  all  of  these  settings,  MCH  agen- 


cies also  have  the  authority  to  use  Title 
V  money  to  fund  local  agencies  and 
community-based  organizations  and 
to  provide  resources,  training,  data 
analysis,  and  program  monitoring. 

To  reduce  adolescent  dating  vio- 
lence in  any  community,  a  comprehen- 
sive prevention  and  intervention  re- 
sponse must  be  developed.  Programs 
must  be  funded  and  implemented  in 
schools,  health  clinics,  shelters,  and  the 
courts.  Programs  should  be  coordi- 
nated efforts  that  involve  parents,  po- 
lice, mental  health  agencies,  and  school 
personnel.  Evaluation  of  current  pro- 
grams must  be  improved  and  addi- 
tional data  collected  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem. 

The  first  step  in  prevention  is  dem- 
onstrating that  dating  violence  is  just 
that — violence;  the  second  is  to  illus- 
trate that  prevention  is  possible. 

This  article  is  based  in  part  on  infor- 
mation obtained  from  Dating  Vio- 
lence: Young  Women  in  Danger  by 
Barrie  Levy.  ♦ 


CSN  Adolescent  Violence  Prevention  Resource  Center 
Education  Development  Center,  Inc. 
55  Chapel  Street 
Newton,  MA  02160 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education 


350  Main  Street,  Maiden,  Massachusetts   02148-5023 


Telephone:  (617)  388-3300 
TTY:  N.E.T.  Relay  1-800-439-2370 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:        Superintendents  and  Chapter  622  Coordinators 

FROM:      Robert  V.  Antonucci,  Commissioner  of  Education!"^ 

DATE:      November  30,  19  93 

SUBJECT:   Guidelines  to  School  Districts  on  Addressing  Sexual 
Harassment 


The  Department  of  Education  is  committed  to  assisting  school 
districts  to  create  safe  and  secure  schools  in  which  all  students 
are  respected  and  expected  to  learn.   Prevention  of  sexual 
harassment  is  one  important  aspect  of  creating  safe  schools. 

To  this  end,  please  find  attached  the  Department's  Guidelines   To 
School   Districts   On  Addressing  Sexual   Harassment.      The  purpose  of 
this  document  is  to  provide  assistance  to  districts  and  schools 
through  recommending  policies  and  practices  that,  if  implemented, 
will  help  prevent  sexual  harassment. 

Please  call  Anne  Marie  McDonald  at  (617)  388-3300  X284  if  you 
have  any  questions. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education 

350  Main  Street,  Maiden,  Massachusetts   02148-5023  Telephone:  (617)  388-3300 

TTY:  N.E.T.  Relay  1-800-439-2370 

November,  1993 

GUIDELINES  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
ON  ADDRESSING  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

BACKGROUND 

Recently,  school  districts  have  focused  increased  attention  on  ensuring  the  safety  and  security 
of  all  students  in  public  schools.  Preventing  school  violence  and  harassment  is  of  paramount 
concern,  as  is  creating  a  school  climate  that  is  supportive,  respectful  of  all  school  community 
members,  and  conducive  to  serious  learning. 

Sexual  harassment  is  an  increasing  problem  for  many  schools.    Recent  national  surveys  by 
Seventeen  Magazine  and  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  Educational 
Foundation  have  found  that  sexual  harassment  is  still  pervasive  in  our  public  schools,  with 
80%  of  girls  reporting  having  been  sexually  harassed  in  some  manner  in  school. 

In  February  1992  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Franklin  v.  Gwinnett  County  (Ga.)  School 
District  case  that,  under  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  victims  of  sexual 
harassment  and  other  forms  of  sex  discrimination  in  schools  may  sue  their  school  districts  for 
monetary  damages.    In  this  case,  a  female  student  alleged  she  repeatedly  reported  to  school 
officials  that  a  male  teacher  was  sexually  harassing  her,  and  that  school  officials  did  nothing 
to  stop  the  harassment  and  attempted  to  convince  her  not  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  Office  for  Civil  Rights.     The  Franklin  decision  is  leading  many 
school  districts  to  seek  assistance  in  developing  sexual  harassment  policies. 


DEFINITION  OF  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

Sexual  harassment  is  a  form  of  sex  discrimination.   Under  the  Massachusetts  law  on  fair 
educational  practices  (Chapter  15 1C  of  the  Mass.  General  Laws),  the  term  "sexual 
harassment"  is  defined  as  follows: 

any  sexual  advances,  requests  for  sexual  favors  and  other  verbal  or  physical  conduct 
of  a  sexual  nature  when:  (i)  submission  to  or  rejection  of  such  advances,  requests  or 
conduct  is  made  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  a  term  or  condition  of  the  provision  of 
the  benefits,  privileges  or  placement  services  or  as  a  basis  for  the  evaluation  of 
academic  achievement;  or  (ii)  such  advances,  requests  or  conduct  have  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  unreasonably  interfering  with  an  individual's  education  by  creating  an 
intimidating,  hostile,  humiliating  or  sexually  offensive  educational  environment. 
Massachusetts  General  Laws  c.  151C,  s.  1(e). 


Under  the  federal  Title  IX  regulations,  the  U.S.  Office  for  Civil  Rights  defines  "sexual 
harassment"  as  "verbal  or  physical  conduct  of  a  sexual  nature,  imposed  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
by  an  employee  or  student,  which  is  unwelcome,  hostile,  or  intimidating."    Letter  to  McCoy 
from  OCR  Region  V,  April  27,  1993,  citing  34  CFR  s.  106.31(b)(1)  through  (4)  and  (7). 

Sexual  harassment  can  cover  a  range  of  behaviors,  including  sexual  insults  and  name-calling, 
off  color  jokes,  intimidation  by  words  or  actions,  offensive  touching,  and  pressure  for  sexual 
activity.    Harassment  may  be  perpetrated  by  peers,  school  staff,  or  others  with  whom  the 
victim  must  interact  in  order  to  fulfill  school  or  job  duties.    In  schools,  sexual  harassment 
may  be  student  to  student,  staff  to  student,  student  to  staff,  or  staff  to  staff.    While  both 
females  and  males  may  be  the  targets  of  sexual  harassment,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
target  is  female  and  the  harasser  is  male. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  sexual  harassment,  or  the  existence  of  a  sexually  hostile 
environment  (which  is  created  by  acts  of  a  sexual  nature  that  are  sufficiently  severe  or 
pervasive  to  impair  the  educational  or  employment  benefits  provided  by  the  school)  is 
determined  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  reasonable  person  in  the  victim's  situation.    When  an 
individual  complains  about  sexual  harassment  or  a  sexually  hostile  environment,  school 
officials  must  assess  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  from  that  viewpoint. 


LAWS  REGARDING  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

Sexual  harassment  in  public  schools  is  sex  discrimination,  and  therefore  is  prohibited  by 
federal  and  state  laws.    Title  IX  of  the  federal  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (20  U.S.C. 
1681)  states,  "No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
education  program  or  activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance."    In  addition,  Mass. 
General  Laws  Chapter  15 1C,  section  2(g)  states  that  "it  shall  be  an  unfair  educational 
practice  for  an  educational  institution  to  sexually  harass  students  in  any  program  or  course  of 
study." 

If  the  alleged  sexual  harassment  constitutes  sexual  abuse  of  a  child  by  a  "caretaker"  (e.g.,  by 
a  school  staff  member),  then  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  other  school  staff  who  are 
mandated  reporters  are  required  by  Mass.  General  Laws  Chapter  119,  section  51 A  to  report 
the  suspected  child  abuse  to  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 

Massachusetts  General  Laws  Chapter  76,  section  5  (commonly  known  as  "Chapter  622")  and 
the  Chapter  622  Regulations  (603  CMR  26.00)  contain  provisions  designed  to  "insure  the 
right  of  access  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
opportunities,  advantages,  privileges  and  courses  of  study  at  such  schools  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  sex,  religion  or  national  origin."    The  provisions  include  requirements  that  every 
school  district: 
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D         Establish  policies  and  procedures  that  support  and  promote  equal  access  for  all 

persons  regardless  of  race,  sex,  color,  national  origin,  religion  or  limited  English- 
speaking  ability; 

n         Annually  evaluate  all  aspects  of  the  PK-12  school  program  to  insure  equal 
opportunities  for  all  students; 

D         Appoint  a  Title  IX/Chapter  622  Coordinator  to  publicize  the  anti-discrimination 
requirements  and  handle  complaints;  and 

D         Provide  information  and  training  to  staff  on  issues  of  equal  opportunity. 

The  federal  Title  IX  regulations  also  require  school  districts  to  adopt  and  publish  grievance 
procedures  providing  for  prompt  and  equitable  resolution  of  student  and  employee 
complaints.    All  of  these  laws  support  the  right  of  students  to  attend  school  in  a  safe,  secure, 
and  supportive  environment  that  is  conducive  to  serious  learning. 


EFFECTS  OF  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

In  school,  sexual  harassment  can  affect  a  student's  academic  progress,  self-esteem,  extra- 
curricular involvement,  and  social  relationships.    Sexual  harassment  in  schools  that  is 
allowed  to  occur  unchecked  can  also  create  a  school  climate  detrimental  to  learning  for  all 
students.   In  these  schools,  students  may  not  feel  safe,  they  may  not  feel  free  to  fully 
participate  in  classes  and  school  activities,  and  they  may  not  feel  valued  as  members  of  the 
school  community.    Such  a  climate  can  lead  to  more  serious  offenses. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

To  promote  a  safe  school  environment  that  is  free  of  sexual  harassment,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  Title  IX/Chapter  622,  the  Department  of  Education  offers  the  following 
recommendations  to  school  districts: 

Develop  School  Policies 

D         Develop  a  clear  written  policy  that  sexual  harassment  will  not  be  tolerated,  and 
that  includes  clear  guidelines  for  addressing  alleged  incidents  of  sexual 
harassment.   This  policy  should  address  student-student,  staff-student,  staff-staff,  and 
student-staff  sexual  harassment,  and  be  distributed  annually.   The  guidelines  for 
addressing  sexual  harassment  incidents  should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 


•  defining  sexual  harassment; 

•  identifying  the  behaviors  and  attitudes  that  constitute  sexual  harassment; 

•  outlining  clear  grievance  procedures  that  provide  for  prompt  and  equitable 
resolution  of  complaints; 

•  maintaining  privacy  rights;  and 

•  outlining  the  consequences  for  those  who  sexually  harass  others,  including 
both  disciplinary  actions  and  counseling  services. 

One  approach  schools  have  used  in  certain  cases,  rather  than  relying  solely  on 
disciplinary  procedures,  is  to  establish  a  process  in  which  staff  assist  the  victim  to 
communicate  directly  to  the  alleged  perpetrator,  by  means  of  a  letter  which  a  staff 
person  delivers,  the  negative  impact  of  the  behavior  and  the  need  to  stop  the  behavior. 
Minuteman  Vocational  Technical  School  is  one  example  of  a  school  with  this  type  of 
policy. 

If  the  school's  sexual  harassment  policy  is  part  of  a  broader  policy  on  harassment  of 
all  types,  it  will  serve  to  communicate  a  consistent  message  about  creating  a  safe  and 
positive  school  climate. 

Encourage  Students  to  Report  Incidents  of  Harassment 

Ensure  that  there  is  at  least  one  individual  in  each  school  to  whom  students  and 
staff  can  express  concerns  about  harassment.   Students  should  be  made  aware  of 
these  individuals  and  their  role.   It  is  often  helpful  if  at  least  two  are  designated;  one 
male  and  one  female.    Students  should  also  be  made  aware  of  the  Title  IX/Chapter 
622  Coordinator  for  the  district  and  his/her  role  responsibilities. 

Respond  immediately  to  every  report  of  sexual  harassment  with  attention  and 
support.   Any  student  who  comes  forward  with  a  concern  about  how  she  or  he  is 
being  treated  by  another  individual  should  be  met  with  attention  and  support. 
Approach  each  complaint  or  concern  with  a  nonjudgmental  attitude,  remembering  that 
the  sexual  harassment  must  be  determined  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  reasonable  person 
in  the  victim's  situation.   It  is  essential  to  follow  through  every  concern  to  an 
appropriate  resolution.   Concerns  that  are  met  with  disbelief,  blame,  or  lack  of 
attention  may  encourage  further  incidents  of  sexual  harassment,  damage  reputations, 
and  expose  the  school  to  legal  liability.   The  longer  the  delay  in  handling  reports  of 
sexual  harassment,  the  more  complicated  sexual  harassment  problems  become.   In 
responding  to  and  resolving  complaints,  schools  should: 

•  Ensure  the  confidentiality  of  the  alleged  victims  and  offenders  by  involving  as 
few  people  as  possible  in  the  resolution  of  the  problem; 

•  Focus  on  changing  behavior  rather  than  simply  punishing  the  offender;  and 

•  Protect  the  complainant  from  retaliation. 


Provide  Training  to  Staff  and  Students  on  Sexual  Harassment 

Provide  annual  training  to  staff  on  understanding  sexual  harassment  and  how  to 
address  it  when  it  occurs  in  school.   This  should  include  opportunities  for  staff  to 
deal  with  real  school  incidents  that  they  have  heard  about,  observed,  or  participated 
in,  and  discuss  and  roleplay  how  they  would  address  them  in  a  positive  way.    All 
staff  should  be  familiar  with  the  district/school  policy  and  guidelines  on  sexual 
harassment,  and  the  staff  members  designated  to  handle  sexual  harassment  incidents. 

Provide  annual  opportunities  for  all  students  to  receive  training  in  how  to 
recognize  and  respond  to  sexual  harassment.   This  can  be  accomplished  through 
peer  education  programs,  special  seminars,  or  integrating  sexual  harassment  as  a  topic 
within  a  health  education  or  social  studies  class.    Sex  role  stereotypes,  societal 
expectations  of  males  and  females,  defining  sexual  harassment,  and  exploring  how  to 
prevent  and  respond  to  sexual  harassment  are  all  appropriate  topics  for  discussion. 
In-depth  units  or  seminars  are  more  effective  than  one-time  presentations. 

Foster  a  School  Climate  Free  of  Harassment 

Initiate  a  task  force  to  examine  the  school  environment.   Subtle  forms  of  sex 
discrimination  and  gender  bias  can  often  be  unintentional  messages  to  students  that 
sexual  harassment  is  a  permissible  behavior.    This  includes  curriculum  materials  or 
displays  that  indicate  sexual  bias,  sexually  harassing  graffiti  on  the  walls,  or 
underenrollment  of  females  in  certain  courses.    A  task  force  of  staff,  students,  and 
parents  can  examine  all  aspects  of  the  school  environment  and  develop 
recommendations  on  promoting  a  positive,  safe,  bias-free,  and  harassment-free 
climate. 

Create  a  positive  school  climate  of  respect  and  decency.   Strong  core  values  of 
respect  and  decency,  that  are  developed  by  the  school  community  and  widely 
publicized,  communicate  clear  expectations  of  the  types  of  behavior  and  attitudes  that 
are  accepted  and  valued  within  the  school. 

Model  valued  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  beliefs.   Staff  are  important  role  models  for 
students,  and  students  are  careful  observers  of  staff  behavior  and  attitudes.    Thus, 
how  staff  interact  with  each  other  and  with  students  can  deliver  a  strong  message  of 
what  is  acceptable  behavior  in  school.    Staff  need  to  model  behaviors  and  attitudes  of 
decency  and  respect. 

Assist  students  in  understanding  the  impact  of  their  behaviors.   Any  seemingly 
casual  joke  that  is  sexually  harassing  in  nature  can  have  a  lasting  impact  if  it  goes 
unchallenged.   It  is  important  that  staff  intervene  whenever  they  witness  acts  of 
harassment.    While  communicating  that  the  behavior  is  unacceptable,  it  is  also 
important  to  engage  students  in  discussion  about  the  impact  of  behaviors  and  attitudes. 


RESOURCES  FROM  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  following  resources  are  available  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  to 
assist  districts  and  schools  in  addressing  the  topic  of  sexual  harassment: 

D         Technical  assistance  in  developing  sexual  harassment  policies  and  guidelines  (call 
Anne  Marie  McDonald  at  (617)  388-3300  X284); 

□         Referrals  to  experienced  trainers  in  the  field,  and  limited  training  provided  by 
Department  staff  (call  Anne  Marie  McDonald  at  (617)  388-3300  X284); 

D         Examples  of  other  districts'  sexual  harassment  policies  and  guidelines  (call  Anne 
Marie  McDonald  at  (617)  388-3300  X284); 

Q         No  Laughing  Matter:  High  School  Students  and  Sexual  Harassment  (1982, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education) ,  a  25-minute  videotape.    (Call  Joe 
Goldsberry  at  (617)  388-3300  X550); 

Q         Who's  Hurt  and  Who's  Liable:  Sexual  Harassment  in  Massachusetts  Schools:  A 
Curriculum  and  Guide  for  School  Personnel  (Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education).    A  revised  curriculum  guide  will  be  available  by  January,  1994.    (Call 
Maureen  Holliday  at  (617)  388-3300  X240.) 


OTHER  RESOURCES 

Q         Sexual  Harassment  in  Schools:  A  Policy  Guide  (1993).   Available  for  $7.00  from 
National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education,  1012  Cameron  St.,  Alexandria, 
VA   22314,  (703)  684-4000. 

Q        It 's  Not  Fun  -  It 's  Illegal:  The  Identification  and  Prevention  of  Sexual  Harassment  to 
Teenagers,  a  curriculum.    $10.00.  (1988).   Available  from  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Education,  522  Capitol  Square  Building,  550  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul,  MN   55101, 
(612)  297-2792. 

Q         Tune  In  Your  Rights:  A  Guide  for  Teenagers  About  Turning  Off  Sexual  Harassment. 

$3.00.    Available  from  PEO,  1005  School  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  MI   48109-1259,  (313)  763-9910. 

Q  Sexual  Harassment  and  Teens,  a  manual.  $17.95  (1992).  Available  from  Free  Spirit 
Publishing  Inc.,  400  First  Avenue,  North,  Suite  616,  Minneapolis,  MN  55401,  (612) 
338-2608. 


Preventing  Teen  Dating  Violence  -  Three  Session  Curriculum  for  Teaching 
Adolescents,  and  Peer  Leader  Training  Manual.    Both  by  Carol  Sousa,  Lundy 
Bancroft  and  Ted  German.    Published  by  Dating  Violence  Instruction  Project.    $15.00 
and  $10.00.    Available  from  Transition  House,  P.O.  Box  530,  Harvard  Square 
Station,  Cambridge,  MA   02238. 

Secrets  in  Public:  Sexual  Harassment  in  Our  Schools,  by  Nan  Stein,  Nancy  L. 
Marshall,  and  Linda  R.  Tropp.    A  report  on  the  results  of  a  Seventeen  Magazine 
survey.    $11.00.   Available  from  Publications  Department,  Center  for  Research  on 
Women,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  MA  02181-8259,  (617)  283-2510. 

Sexual  Harassment  in  Schools,  a  videotape  produced  by  National  Education 
Association  and  The  Learning  Channel.    $15.95.   Available  from  NEA  Professional 
Library,  Box  509,  West  Haven,  CT  06515,  (800)  229-4200. 

Title  IV  Desegregation  Assistance  Center,  144  Way  land  Avenue,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  RI   02906-4384,  (401)  274-9548. 
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Public  Schools 


SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  POLICY 

The  Public  Schools  is  committed  to  providing 

faculty,  staff  and  students  with  an  environment  in  which  they  may 
pursue  their  careers  and  studies  without  being  sexually  harassed. 
All  persons  associated  with  the  school  system  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  school  committee,  the  administration,  the  staff  and 
the  students  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  at  all  times  so  as 
to  provide  an  atmosphere  free  from  sexual  harassment.  Any  person 
who  engages  in  sexual  harassment  while  acting  as  a  member  of  the 
school  community  will  be  in  violation  of  this  policy. 

Sexual  harassment,  as  here  defined,  is  a  violation  of  Title 
VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  M.G.L.,  c.  151,  sec.  4B.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  policy,  it  is  defined  as  follows: 

Unwelcomed  sexual  advances,  requests  for  sexual  favors, 
and  other  verbal  or  physical  conduct  of  a  sexual  nature 
constitute  sexual  harassment  when:  1)  submission  to  such 
conduct  is  made  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  a  term  or 
condition  of  an  individual's  employment  or  academic  work; 
or  2)  submission  to  or  rejection  of  such  conduct  by  an 
individual  is  used  as  the  basis  for  employment  or 
academic  decisions  affecting  such  individual;  or  3)  such 
conduct  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  unreasonably 
interfering  with  an  individual's  work  or  academic 
performance  or  creating  an  intimidating,  hostile  or 
offensive  working  or  academic  environment. 

INFORMAL  PROCEDURE 

In  determining  whether  an  alleged  incident  constitutes  sexual 
harassment,  the  Building  Principal  will  serve  as  the  hearing 
officer  vested  with  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  processing 
all  sexual  harassment  complaints  (unless  involved  as  a  Party)  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  outlined  below. 

-  Any  member  of  the  district  who  believes  that  he/she  has 
been  subjected  to  sexual  harassment  is  to  report  the 
incident (s)  to  any  administrator  or  directly  to  the 
principal.  The  administrator  is  to  contact  the  hearing 
officer. 

-  The  hearing  officer  will  look  at  the  totality  of  the 
circumstances  and  the  context  in  which  the  alleged 
incidents  occurred.  The  hearing  officer  will  attempt  to 
resolve  the  problem  by  conferring  with  both  parties  in 


order  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts.  All 
matters  involving  sexual  harassment  complaints  will 
remain  confidential  to  the  extent  possible. 

-  At  any  phase  of  this  process  or  subsequent  hearing 
before  the  Superintendent  of  Committee  employees  may 
elect  to  be  represented  by  counsel  or  union  advocates  as 
the  process  may  result  in  the  imposition  of  discipline  at 
the  Principal's,  Superintendent's  or  School  Committee 
level . 


FORMAL  PROCEDURE 

A  complainant  may  file  with  the  Superintendent  a  formal 
complaint  immediately  or  may  doe  so^after  the  principals'  efforts 
to  reach  a  settlement  have  proven  unsuccessful. 

The  complaint  will  state  clearly  and  concisely  the 
complainant's  description  of  the  incident  and  it  will  also  indicate 
any  remedy  sought.  The  complaint  must  be  signed  by  the 
complainant.  The  superintendent's  office  will  send  the  respondent 
a  copy  of  the  complaint  within  five  working  days  after  it  is 
received. 

The  respondent  will  have  ten  working  days  to  respond  in 
writing.  This  statement  will  contain  full  and  specific  references 
to  each  claim  in  the  complaint,  admitting,  denying  or  explaining 
the  complainant's  allegations.  The  respondent  must  sign  his  or  her 
statement  which  will  then  be  appended  to  the  original  complaint. 
Within  three  working  days,  the  superintendent's  office  will  forward 
both  statements  to  the  complainant  and  the  respondent. 

There  will  be  two  modes  of  resolution  for  formal  complaints. 
A  complaint  may  be  settled  through  mediation  or  through  a  hearing. 
If  the  complainant  and  respondent  agree  to  pursue  mediation,  a  date 
mutually  acceptable  to  both  parties  will  be  set  within  ten  working 
days.  If  the  mediation  results  in  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement, 
copies  of  the  agreement  will  be  forwarded  to  both  parties.  If  the 
mediation  does  not  result  in  an  agreement,  the  case  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  for  a  hearing.  In  the  event  the 
Superintendent  is  a  party  the  matter  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Committee  to  convene  a  hearing  consistent  with  these  procedures. 

When  a  hearing  is  requested,  the  superintendent  will  inform 
the  school  committee  and  a  report  on  the  case  will  be  heard  at  the 
next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the  school  committee  after  the 
hearing  before  the  Superintendent. 

HEARING  BEFORE  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  purpose  of  the  Superintendent's  hearing  will  be  to 
determine  whether  the  school  system's  policy  on  sexual  harassment 
has  been  violated,  and,  if  so,  will  recommend  appropriate 
consequences  for  the  violation. 

Both  parties  will  be  given  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  The 
proceeding,  although  formal,  is  not  a  court  proceeding  and  the 
Superintendent  will  not  be  bound  by  the  procedures  and  rules  of 
evidence  of  a  court  of  law.  In  most  instances,  complainants  and 
respondents  will  be  expected  to  speak  for  themselves,  although,  if 
desired,  each  party  may  be  accompanied  by  an  advocate. 

The  Superintendent  will  act  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
hearing  and  may  have  counsel  present  for  purposes  of  assisting  in 


the  orderly  conduct  of  the  hearing.  The  complainant  and  the 
respondent  will  be  asked  to  clarify  the  issues  and  to  define  the 
areas  of  disagreement.  To  encourage  a  fair  and  focused  hearing, 
the  parties  will  notify  the  Superintendent  at  the  start  of  the 
proceedings  about  the  points  of  -agreement  and  disagreement.  The 
Superintendent  will  hear  testimony  and  consider  whether  the  school 
committee  policy  on  sexual  harassment  has  been  violated,  and  if  so, 
will  recommend  appropriate  consequences. 

The  Superintendent  will: 

1.)   ensure  an  orderly  presentation  of  all  evidence; 

2 . )  ensure  that  the  proceedings  are  accurately  recorded 
by  means  of  a  tape  or  stenographer  recording  and 

3.)  see  that  a  fair  and  impartial  decision  based  on  the 
issues  and  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing  is  issued  by 
the  school  committee  no  later  than  ten  working  days  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  or,  when  written  arguments 
are  submitted,  ten  working  days  after  their  submission. 

The  committee  will: 

1.)  conduct  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  which  ensures 
the  rights  of  all  parties  involved; 

2.)   define  issues  of  contention; 

3.)  receive  and  consider  all  relevant  evidence  which 
reasonable  people  customarily  rely  upon  in  the  conduct  of 
serious  business; 

4.)  ask  relevant  questions  of  the  complainant, 
respondent,  and  any  witness  if  needed  to  elicit 
information  which  may  assist  the  committee  in  making  a 
decision; 

5. )  ensure  that  the  complainant  and  respondent  have  full 
opportunity  to  present  their  claims  orally  or  in  writing, 
and  to  present  witnesses  and  evidence  which  may  establish 
their  claims; 

The  proceedings  before  the  Superintendent  will  be  as  follows: 

1.)  The  Superintendent  will  read  the  charge(s)  and  ask 
the  respondent  to  either  admit  or  challenge  the 
allegations. 

2.)  The  complainant  may  present  a  brief  opening 
statement,  followed  by  the  same  from  the  respondent. 

3.  )   The  Superintendent  will  give  each  party  a  reasonable 


opportunity  to  present  all  relevant  evidence. 

4.)   Each  party  may  make  a  concluding  statement  to  the 
Superintendent . 

DECISION  OF  THE  HEARING  OFFICER 

After  all  the  evidence  and  testimony  is  presented,  the 
Superintendent  will  deliberate  to  determine  whether  the  school 
system's  policy  on  sexual  harassment  has  been  violated.  If  the 
Superintendent  finds  that  the  policy  has  not  been  violated,  that 
fact  will  be  registered  in  the  records  of  the  hearing,  and  the 
written  decision  will  be  forwarded  to  the  complainant  and  the 
respondent  no  later  than  fifteen  working  days  after  completion  of 
the  hearing. 

If  the  Superintendent  finds  that  the  school  system's  policy  on 
sexual  harassment  has  been  violated,  the  hearing  officer  will 
prepare  findings  and  will  recommend  a  penalty  for  the  respondent 
and  relief  for  the  complainant.  The  findings  of  fact  as  well  as 
the  recommended  penalty  and  relief  will  be  based  solely  on  the 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing. 

POSSIBLE  OPTIONS  FOLLOWING  DECISION 

The  penalty  should  reflect  the  severity  of  the  harassment. 
The  penalties  may  include,  but  will  not  be  limited  to,  any  one  or 
combination  of  the  following:  verbal  admonition,  written  warning 
placed  in  the  respondent's  personnel  file  or  student  record, 
probation,  suspension  without  pay,  demotion,  removal  from 
administrative  duties  within  a  department  or  dismissal;  students 
may  be  subject  to  suspension  or  expulsion  proceedings  following  a 
finding  that  the  policy  has  been  violated.  The  Superintendent  may 
also  make  appropriate  recommendations,  such  as  professional 
counseling,  and  may  recommend  relief  for  the  complainant  which 
reinstates  and  restores,  as  much  as  possible,  the  aggrieved  party. 
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Students  Claiming 
Sex  Harassment 
Win  Right  To  Sue 

Ruling  Holds  Schools 
To  Workplace  Standard 

By  Mark  Walah 

Washington — Victims  of  sexual  harass- 
ment and  other  forms  of  sex  discrimination 
in  schools  may  sue  for  monetary  damages 
under  federal  civil-rights  law,  a  unanimous 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  last  week. 

The  decision,  in  a  case  brought  by  a  for- 
mer  Georgia  high-school  student  who  al- 
leged she  had  been  sexually  harassed  and 
abused  by  a  teacher,  greatly  expands  the 
ability  of  students  to  obtain  redress  from 
school  districts  for  acts  of  discrimination. 

The  ruling  "could  result  in  some  substan- 
tial damage  awards,"  said  Gwendolyn  H. 
Gregory,  the  deputy  general  counsel  of  the 
National  School  Boards  Association, 

The  High  Court's  Feb.  26  decision  repre- 
sented a  rejection  of  the  position  of  the  Bush 
Administration  and  the  Gwinnett  school 
district,  which  argued  that  the  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  provide  a  damages  remedy 
when  it  approved  Title  DC  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  The  law  bars  sexual, 
discrimination  in  federally  funded  schools 
and  colleges. 

"Absent  dear  direction  to  the  contrary  by 
Congress,  the  federal  courts  have  the  power 
to  award  any  appropriate  relief"  in  a  pri- 
vate lawsuit  Drought  under  a  federal  stat- 
ute, said  the  majority  opinion  by  Associate 
Justice  Byron  R.  White  in  Franklin  v. 
Gwinnett  County  Public  School*  (Case  No. 
Continued  on  Page  24 
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90-918). 

"Unquestionably,  Title  DC  placed 
on  the  Gwinnett  County  School*  the 
duty  not  to  discriminate  on  the  beau 
of  sex,"  Justice  White  wrote. 

"When  a  supervisor  sexually  har- 
asses a  subordinate  because  of  the 
subordinate's  sex,  that  supervisor 
'dischminate(sr  on  the  basis  of  sex," 
he  contended,  quoting  the  Court's 
1986  precedent  on  sexual  harass- 
ment in  the  workplace,  Meritor  Sav- 
ings Bank  v.  Vinton, 

"We  believe  the  same  rule  should 
spply  when  a  teacher  sexually  har- 
asses and  abuses  a  student,"  Justice 
White  added. 

•Real  Teeth*  Seen  in  Title  DC 

Women 's-righta  groups  and  others 
that  had  taken  Ma.  Franklin's  aide 
said  they  were  surprised  and  elated 
by  the  Court's  9-to-O  ruling. 

This  sends  a  clear  meaaage  to 
schools  and  universities  throughout 
the  country  that  there  is  real  teeth 
in  Title  IX,  particularly  with  respect 
to  sexual  harassment,"  said  Joel  I. 
Klein,  the  lawyer  who  argued  Ma. 
Franklin's  case  before  the  Justices. 

"In  the  long  term,  the  meaaage  to 
educational  institutions  that  dis- 
crimination costs  money  will  only 
heighten  efforts  to  eliminate  it," 
said  Ellen  J.  Vsrgyaa,  the  senior 
counsel  to  the  National  Women's 
Law  Center  in  Washington. 

Ma.  Vargyas  added  that  more  law- 
suits are  now  likely  to  be  filed 
against  educational  institutions  al- 
leging discrimination  in  employ- 
ment and  athletics. 

Many  legal  experts  believe,  more- 
over, that  the  Title  DC  ruling  will 
dear  the  way  for  monetary  damages 
as  a  remedy  for  race  and  (Usability 
discrimination  in  school*. 

The  language  and  legislative  his- 
tories of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 


Act  of  1964,  which  bars  racial  dis- 
crimination in  federally  funded  pro- 
grams, and  Section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973,  which 
prohibits  discrimination  against 
people  with  disabilities  by  institu- 
tions that  receive  federal  money,  are 
similar  to  Title  DC  So  the  courts 
may  also  extend  a  damage  remedy 
to  those  areas  of  the  law. 

"We  believe  this  decision  confirms 
the  Congressional  intent  that  dam- 
ages be  available  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities," said  Linda  D.  Kilb,  a  law- 
yer with  the  Disability  Rights  and 
Education  Defense  Fund  in  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Right  To  Sue  Questioned 

Justice  White's  opinion  was 
joined  by  Justices  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun,  John  Paul  Stevens,  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor,  Anthony  M.  Kenne- 
dy, and  David  H.  Souter. 

Justice  Antonin  Scalia,  joined  by 
Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist 
and  J  uatke  Clarence  Thomas,  wrote 
a  concurring  opinion  agreeing  that  a 
damages  remedy  is  available  under 
Title  DC  The  opinion  appeared  to 
question,  however,  a  13-year-old 
High  Court  precedent  giving  pri- 
vate citizens  the  right  to  sue  to  en- 
force the  law. 

As  passed  by  the  Congress,  Title  DC 
was  designed  primarily  to  be  enforced 
by  the  federal  government,  which 
could  withhold  funds  from  schools 
that  were  found  to  discriminate. 

But  in  the  1979  case.  Cannon  v. 
University  of  Chicago,  the  High 
Court  found  an  "implied  right  of  ac- 
tion" in  the  law  that  gave  private 
citizens  the  right  to  sue  schools  and 
universities  to  enforce  Title  DC  That 
decision  is  the  foundation  for  last 
week's  ruling  authorizing  damages. 

Although  Justice  Scalia  ques- 
tioned the  1979  precedent,  he  con- 
ceded that  it  was  "too  late  in  the 
day"  to  conclude  that  damagaa 


would  not  be  a  remedy  available  to 
enforce  such  lawa.  He  noted  that  the 
Congress  has  passed  two  civil-rights 
laws  since  then  that  have  validated 
the  Court's  holding  in  Cannon. 

Justice  White  and  Justice'  Scalia 
both  agreed  that  when  the  Congress 
adopted  the  Civil  Rights  Remedies 
Equalization  Amendment  of  1986 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act 
of  1987,  it  made  no  effort  to  restrict 
the  right  to  sue  under  Title  DC  that 
the  Court  had  enunciated  in  Cannon. 

Other  Remedies  'Inadequate' 

Christine  Franklin  was  a  student 
at  North  Gwinnett  High  School  in 
suburban  Atlanta  from  1986  to  1989. 
She  alleged  in  her  1988  lawsuit 
against  the  district  that  her  econom- 
ics  teacher  began  making  unwelcome 
sexual  advances  toward  her  during 
her  sophomore  year.  (See  Education 
Week,Decll,199U 

The  teacher  allegedly  made  sexual- 
ly suggestive  remarks  to  her  over  the 
course  of  a  year  and  on  three  occa- 
sions pressured  her  into  having  sex. 
Ma,  Franklin  claims  that  school  offi- 
cials were  informed  of  the  alleged  ha- 
rsssment  but  failed  to  take  steps  to 
end  it 

The  US.  Education  Department's 
office  for  civil  rights  investigated  Ms. 
Franklin's  mmplsints  in  1988  and 
concluded  that  Title  DC  was  violated. 
But  it  took  no  anther  action,  since  the 
teacher  had  resigned  and  school  offi- 
cials bad  promised  additional  steps  to 
avoid  future  violations. 

Ma  Franklin  sued  the  district  in 
federal  court,  but  her  suit  was  dis- 
missed because  the  judge  ruled  she 
could  not  collect  damages  under  Title 
DC  The  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
11th  Circuit  affirmed  the  diamiaaaJ 

In  arguments  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  both  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion and  the  district  maintained 
that  the  only  remedies  available  un- 
der Title  DC  were  the  awarding  of 


back  pay  or  "prospective  relief," 
such  as  an  injunction  to  end  dis- 
criminatory practices. 

But  Justice  White  said  in  his  opin- 
ion that  the  position  of  the  Admini- 
stration and  the  district  "conflicts 
with  sound  logic,"  while  their  pro- 
posed remedies  "are  clearly  inad- 
equate" for  Ms.  Franklin.  Back  pay 
is  of  no  use  because  she  was  a  stu- 
dent, not  an  employee,  Justice 
White  noted,  and  an  injunction  "ac- 
cords her  no  remedy  at  all"  because 
the  teacher  who  allegedly  harassed 
her  no  longer  teaches  at  the  school 
and  Ma.  Franklin  no  longer  is  en- 
rolled there. 

Ms.  Franklin's  lawsuit  will  be  re- 
turned for  trial  to  federal  court  in 
Atlanta,  where  she  is  seeking  $11 
million  in  damages  from  the  district. 

No  Right  to  Safety 

The  Supreme  Court  also  issued 
another  ruling  last  week  that  has 
implications  for  school  districts. 

In  a  civil  -rights  case  involving  the 
death  of  a  Texas  municipal  employ- 
ee in  a  sewer  accident,  the  Higl 
Court  ruled  that  there  is  no  federal 
constitutional  right  for  public  em- 
ployees to  have  a  safe  workplace. 

In  ■  unanimous  ruling  in  Collins 
v.  City  of  Horker  Heights,  Texas, 
(No.  90-1279).  the  Justices  held  that 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  due 
process  of  law  "does  not  impose  an 
independent  federal  obligation  upon 
municipalities  to  provide  certain 
minimal  levels  of  safety  and  securi- 
ty m  the  workplace." 

Many  school  districts  also  face 
lawsuits  asserting  violations  of  the 
federal  civil-rights  laws  at  issue  in 
this  ease. 

The  National  Education  Associ- 
ation  filed  a  brief  on  the  side  of  the 
widow  of  the  dead  employee,  argu- 
ing that  local  governments  should 
be  subject  to  special  constitutional 
scrutiny  over  employee  safety. 

The  opinion  by  Justice  Stevens  re- 
jected the  "unprecedented"  argu- 
ment by  the  widow  that  local  gov- 
ernments had  a  constitutional 
obligation  for  minimum  employee 
safety. 
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NEWSTOlKMUSE 


It's  not  just  teasing 

Sexual  harassment  starts  young.  Here's  how  some  schools  discourage  it 
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In  a  classroom  in  Detroit  Lakes, 
Minn.,  seventh  graders  watch  staged 
videotapes  of  teenagers  calling  each 
other  sexually  derogatory  names.  A 
group  of  ninth  graders  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  ponder  their  response  if  a  teacher 
made  sexual  advances.  And  in  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.,  high  schoolers  put  on  a  play 
chronicling  the  adventures  of  Alice  in 
Sexual  Assault  Land. 

Welcome  to  Sexual  Harassment  101. 
Like  their  counterparts  in  the  work- 
place, today's  teens  are  learning  that 
behavior  many  took  for  granted  is  both 
unacceptable  and  illegal.  That  point 
was  underscored  by  last  month's  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  that  a  woman  who 


claims  she  was  sexually  harassed  on  the 
job  need  not  show  psychological  harm 
to  win  monetary  damages.  A  growing 
chorus  of  experts  believes  that  the 
causes  of  such  behavior  must  be  ad- 
dressed and  uprooted  long  before  men.' 
and  women  enter  the  work  force. 

Taking  action.  Spurred  by  recent 
court  cases  and  by  national  surveys 
showing  that  most  teens  say  they  have 
been  victims  of  sexual  harassment, 
more  schools  are  instituting  sexual  har- 
assment policies  and  developing  educa- 
tional programs  to  help  students  under- 
stand the  difference  between  harmless 
flirtation  and  hurtful  harassment. 

Even  educators  who  resist  labeling 


snapped  bra  straps  and  hallway  taunts  as 
sexual  harassment  agree  that,  at  mini- 
mum, teenagers  need  a  crash  course  in 
etiquette.  In  a  widely  quoted  survey  con- 
ducted last  spring  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women,  81  per- 
cent of  students  in  grades  8  through  11 
said  they  had  been  sexually  harassed  at 
least  once.  Of  those,  76  percent  of  girls 
and  56  percent  of  boys  reported  that  on 
at  least  one  occasion  they  had  been  tar- 
gets of  sexual  comments,  jokes,  gestures 
or  looks;  65  percent  of  girls  and  42  per- 
cent of  boys  said  they  had  been  touched, 
grabbed  or  pinched  in  a  sexual  way. 

It  is  wrong,  experts  emphasize,  to  dis- 
miss such  behavior  as  the  normal  testing 
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EMILY  KESLER,  12,  SEVENTH  GRADER 
"When  boys  say  these  obnoxious  things  to  me  now,  I  realize  I  don't  have  to  sit  there  and  take  it.' 
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A  HOSTILE  ENVIRONMENT' 

What  the 
courts  say 

The  courts  are  making  it  clean 
Sexual  harassment  in  schools 
must  stop.  Schools  that  fail  to  act 
decisively  are  being  held  account- 
able for  "hostile  environments" 
that  deprive  students  of  an  equal 
education. 

Until  last:year,  .a  school-age  vic- 
tim who  went  to  court  could  hope, 
at  bestr  for  a  tougher  sexual  har-    ' 
assraent  policy  as  a  result  of  the 
decision.  But  in  February  1992,  in 
a  Georgia  case  involving  sexual 
harassment  of  a  student  by  a 
teacher,  the  Supreme  Court  made 
damages  available  under  Title  IX 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Since  then, 
two  teenage  girls  have  filed  for 
more  than  S3  million  in  damages 
from  the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Unified 
School  District,  claiming  that  the 
system  did  not  dismiss  a  teacher 
who  had  allegedly  molested  them 
in  the  late  1980s  when  he  was  dat- 
ing their  mother. 

Making  schools  liable.  The 
courts  have  been  less  clear  on 
harassment  by  other  students.  In 
the  case  of  a  teenage  girl  who 
sued  the  Petaluma  (Calif.)  School 
District  for  ignoring  her  com- 
plaints of  harassment  by  other 
students,  the  judge  ruled  in  Sep- 
tember that  a  school  could  be  lia- 
ble for  damages  if  employees  do 
not  stop  such  harassment  — and  if 
"intentional  discrimination"  is 
proved.  That  standard,  he  said, 
was  not  met.  A- similar  case  is 
pending  in  Connecticut. 

Given  the  expense  and  emotion- 
al'toll,  the  courts  are  clearly  a  last 
resort.  An  alternative  is  to  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Department  of- 
Educadon's  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
within  180  days  of  the  most  recent 
incident.  State  offices  have  com- 
plaint forms.  Or  a  letter  can  be 
sent  to  a  state  office  with  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  problem.  A  finding 
is  usually  made  within  three 
months.  There  are  no  monetary 
awards,  but  if  discrimination  is 
found  and  the  problem  isn't 
stopped,  the  school  district  can 
lose  its  federal  funding.  That's  a 
threat  with  teeth.— A.S. 


CARLOS  AGUIRRE,  19,  SENIOR 

"I'm  careful  now  about  who  I  joke  around  with.  You  never  know  when 

you  might  be  brought  up  on  a  sexual  harassment  charge. " 


of  social  limits  by  hormone-besotted 
adolescents.  "Societal  norms  have 
changed  so  much  over  the  past  15  years 
that  the  boundaries  about  what  is  appro- 
priate and  inappropriate  behavior  are  no 
longer  clear,"  says  Kevin  Dwyer,  a  psy- 
chologist with  the  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  school  system.  "Boys  need  to  be 
told  that  you  don't  go  up  to  girls  and  say, 
'I  have  condoms  in  my  pocket.'  " 

Beyond  high  jinks.  The  courts  have 
also  shown  growing  impatience  with 
schools  that  dismiss  harassment  as  un- 
important, "boys  will  be  boys"  high 
jinks.  In  two  California  cases  this  sum- 
mer involving  teacher-to-student  and 
student-to-student  sexual  harassment, 
federal  courts  ruled  that  schools,  like 
employers,  could  be  held  responsible 
for  creating  a  "hostile  environment" 
that  denied  students  the  right  to  an 
equal  education  under  Title  IX  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  (box,  Page  72).  Similar 
rulings  by  state  courts  in  Minnesota  and 
California  over  the  past  few  years 
helped  fuel  the  passage  of  laws  in  those 
states  requiring  every  elementary,  ju- 
nior and  senior  hi$h  school  to  have  a 
sexual  harassment  policy. 

In  such  a  climate,  even  schools  that 
don't  see  sexual  harassment  as  a  particu- 
lar problem  are  taking  action.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example.  Nan  Stein,  direc- 
tor of  the  Sexual  Harassment  m  Schools 
Project  of  the  Center  for  Research  on 
Women  at  Wellesley  College,  says  most 


secondary  schools  have  policies,  or  are 
developing  ones,  designed  to  give  stu- 
dents who  feel  they  have  been  sexualh 
harassed  a  way  to  file  a  formal  com- 
plaint—and to  give  alleged  harassers  a 
mechanism  allowing  for  a  fair  hearing 
Only  a  handful  of  schools  throughout  the 
country  combine  such  policies  with  edu- 
cational programs  aimed  at  preventing 
sexual  harassment  in  the  first  place.  For 
parents  and  teachers  wrestling  with  the 
complex  problem,  these  model  programs 
may  provide  a  few  answers. 

Because  sexual  harassment  means  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people,  a  clear 
definition  is  crucial.  The  wording  in  a 
policy  enacted  last  year  by  the  Moorpark 
Unified  School  District  in  Ventura 
County,  Calif.,  is  typically  straightfor- 
ward: Sexual  harassment  consists  of  "un- 
welcome sexual  advances,  requests  for 
sexual  favors  and  other  verbal  or  physical 
conduct  of  a  sexual  nature."  The  key 
word  is  unwelcome.  "It  is  the  reaction,  not 
the  intent,  that  is  important,"" says  Stein. 
If  the  behavior  is  unwanted,  even  if  it  is 
the  result  of  a  boy's  repeated  and  clumsy 
attempts  to  ask  out  a  girl  who  isn't  inter- 
ested, it  constitutes  sexual  harassment. 

But  a  fair  policy  also  recognizes  a  dif- 
ference between  banter  and  harass- 
ment. "Ninety-five  percent  of  sexual 
harassment  complaints  among  teens 
boil  down  to  communication  prob- 
lems," says  Beverly  Lydiard.  assistant 
superintendent  of  Minuteraan  Regional 
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Vocational  Technical  High  School  in 
Lexington,  Mass.,  which  has  one  of  the 
most  widely  copied  sexual  harassment 
programs  in  the  country— and  one  of 
the  oldest,  dating  from  the  early  1980s. 

The  story  of  Minuteman  senior  Car- 
los Aguirre  illustrates  the  communica- 
tion difficulty.  Last  year,  a  female  stu- 
dent filed  a  complaint  against  him, 
alleging  that  after  an  argument  he  had 
called  her  "slut,"  "whore"  and  other 
sexually  offensive  names.  She  brought 
her  complaint  to  Lydiard,  who  serves  as 
point  person  for  the  school's  sexual  har- 
assment policy. 

As  always,  Lydiard's  first  step  was  to 
have  the  girl  dictate  and  sign  a  letter  to 
her  describing  the  offensive  behavior 
and  requesting  that  it  stop.  Lydiard  then 
hand-delivered  the  letter  to  Aguifre. 
Minuteman's  policy  does  not  label  such 
letters  as  disciplinary  actions,  so  the  let- 
ter did  not  go  into  Aguirre 's  file.  But 
language  in  the  letter,  dictated  by  Lydi- 
ard, warns  of  disciplinary  action  if  there 
is  any  retaliation  or  further  harassment 
of  the  complaining  student. 

The  matter  was  resolved  in  a  few 
hours.  Aguirre  was  stunned  by  the  let- 
ter and  insisted  on  confronting  the  girl 
who  made  the  charges.  "I  was  brought 
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BEVERLY  LYDIARD,  EDUCATOR 

"We  need  to  protect  the  kids  who  are  be- 
ing told  they  could  get  in  trouble  for  be- 
havior no  one  told  them  was  wrong. " 


up  to  treat  women  equally,"  says 
Aguirre.  "I  couldn't  understand  what  I 
had  done."  With  both  Lydiard  and  the 
girl  present,  he  aired  his  side  of  the  sto- 
ry, ultimately  admitting  that  he  was 
rude  and  did  use  sexually  derogatory 
language.  Since  the  confrontation,  no 
further  complaints  have  been  lodged 
against  Aguirre— who  says  he  learned 
an  important  lesson:  "You  have  to  be 
careful  about  who  you  flirt  with  and 
who  you  tease.  Not  everyone  will  react 
the  same  way." 

Absorbing  message.  That's  a  message 
that  Minuteman  students  seem  to  have 
heard  and  absorbed.  Since  the  policy  was 
instituted,  complaints  have  averaged  10 
to  12  a  vear,  with  a  total  of  only  two  repeat 
.  offenders.  To  limit  problems  from  the 
'  start,  Lydiard  leads  a  sexual-haxassment- 
training  class  for  incoming  freshmen. 
The  classes  feature  discussions  of  genu- 
ine instances  of  sexual  harassment  at  the 
school,  as  well  as  court  cases,  to  help 
students  figure  out  how  they  would  re- 
spond if,  say,  a  teacher  came  on  to  them 
or  a  classmate  wouldn't  accept  a  repeat- 
ed "no"  to  a  request  for  a  date. 

Many  experts  wish  training  started 
much  earlier.  As  early  as  kindergarten, 
they  believe,  children  need  to  be  taught 
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k"i-    America  needs  more  schools 
that  encourage  our  children  to  fulfill 
their  promise       -  •      .;  • 


KEEP  THE  PROMISE 


V.  For  information  on  howyoucan    -. 
help  change  the  schools  in  your  -  - 
communitv.  call  1  800-96-PROMISE. 


Education  EaotUcscc  fkrtnenhip 


a  NEWS  YOU  CAN  USE 

how  to  identify  and  respond  to  inappro- 
priate behavior  from  classmates  and 
adults.  That  may  not  be  as  outlandish  as 
it  sounds.  In  November,  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Human  Rights  ruled  in 
favor  of  an  8-year-old  girl  who  said  the 
Eden  Prairie  School  District  had  failed 
to  take  appropriate  action  when  boys  as 
young  as  6  used  "naughty"  language  on 
the  school  bus  and  made  lewd  remarks 


volvmg  sexual  harassment  and  simple 
flirtation.  In  one  scene,  a  group  of  boys 
corner  a  girl  at  her  locker  and  call  her 
"slut"  and  "whore."  In  another,  the 
school's  gossip  mill  turns  a  couple's  in- 
nocuous date  into  a  night  of  illicit  sex. 
Each  scene  is  followed  by  an  on-screen 
discussion  of  whether  or  not  sexual  har- 
assment was  involved  — and  why. 

Interviews  with  students  more  than  a 
month  after  they  viewed  the  videotape 
suggest  a  lasting  effect.  "Before  we  saw 


about  her  sex  organs. 
The  ruling  reinforced  a 
decision  earlier  this  year 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education's  Office  for 
Civil  Rights.  A  few  weeks 
earlier,  in  a  move  bound  to 
be  viewed  in  some  quarters 
as  political  correctness  run 
amok,  Minnesota's  Board  of 
Education  approved  the  use 
of  a  voluntary  curriculum  that 
uses  puppets  and  storytelling  to  explain 
sexual  harassment  to  children  in  kinder- 
garten through  third  grade.  Older  kids 
in  fourth  through  sixth  grade  will  ana- 
lyze how  television  programs  and  adver- 
tising promote  sexual  .stereotypes  and 
will  write  letters  to  offenders. 

In  junior  and  senior  high  school,  where 
offensive  behavior  is  more  blatant, 
awareness  programs  are  most  likely  to 
succeed  if  the  message  comes  from  stu- 
dents rather  than  authonry  figures.  In 
Detroit  Lakes,  new  seventh  graders  at 
Detroit  Lakes  Junior  High  School  watch 
a  videotape  in  which  local  high  school 
students  act  out  everyday  encounters  in- 


the  tape,  boys  were  always 
making  these  obnoxious  com- 
ments about  what  I  was  wear- 
ing," says  Emily  Kesler,  a  sev- 
enth grader  who  switched  to 
baggier  clothes  to  discour- 
age the  remarks.  Now,  she 
says,  most  boys  have  stopped  the  teasing, 
and  Kesler  has  returned  to  the  clothes 
she  likes.  "I  think  they  realize  they  could 
get  in  trouble  for  what  they  say,"  she  says. 
The  boys  agree  that  the  tape  and  class 
discussion  on  sexual  harassment  made 
them  less  likely  to  pick  on  girls  — and  on 
boys.  "At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there 
was  a  lot  of  teasing  in  the  locker  room 
when  we  were  changing  for  gym,"  says 
seventh  grader  Wesley  Wright-  "Kids 
aren't  doing  that  anymore  because  we 
saw  what  the  consequences  could  be." 

Obviously,  not  every  adolescent  will 
turn  respectful  overnight —and  not  every 
harassment  victim  will  go  through  chan- 
nels to  complain.  In  last  springs  survey 
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by  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  just  7  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents who  had  been  sexually  harassed 
told  a  teacher,  and  23  percent  talked  to  a 
parent  or  other  family  member.  Since 
teens  are  more  likely  to  confide  in  a 
friend— 63  percent  did  so,  according  to 
the  AAUW— student-produced  videos, 
plays  and  workshops  may  have  an  addi- 
tional benefit:  providing  teenagers  with 
informed  peers  who  can  offer  both  moral 
support  and  concrete  guidance. 

No  Prince  Charming.  Such  a  task  fell  to 
Shannon  Briskie  this  fall.  Briskie,  a  ju- 
nior at  Stevens  Point  Area  Senior  High 
School  in  Wisconsin,  is  an  understudy 
this  year  inAlice  in  Sexual  Assault  Land,  a 
play  written  three  years  ago  by  a  group  of 
students  at  the  school  who  had  been  sex- 
ually harassed  or  assaulted.  The  play  is 
revised  annually  by  students  and  is  now 
performed  throughout  the  state,  as  well 
as  for  Stevens  Point  juniors  and  seniors. 
As  an  understudy,  Briskie  has  played 
Tweedle  Dum  fending  off  the  lecherous 
Tweedle  Dee,  and  Sleeping  Beauty,  who 
awakens  from  an  alcohol-induced  stupor 
to  discover  she  is  being  sexually  assaulted 
by  Prince  Charming.  Until  a  fellow  stu- 
dent told  her  this  fall  that  a  teacher  had 
massaged  his  shoulders  in  class,  making 
him  extremely  uncomfortable,  Briskie 
hadn't  realized  how  much  the  play  had 
taught  her.  "In  the  past  I  wouldn't  have 
had  a  clue  about  what  to  say  to  him,"  she 
says.  "But  I  just  listened  carefully  and 
suggested  he  talk  to  someone  if  the  prob- 
lem continued." 

For  parents  who  want  their  children  to 
know  how  to  respond  if  they  are  har- 
assed, booklets  and  guides  may  help  in- 
crease awareness.  "Tune  In  to  Your 
Rights:  A  Guide  for  Teenagers  about 
Turning  Off  Sexual  Harassment"  ($3 
plus  4  percent  sales  tax  for  Michigan  resi- 
dents, Programs  for  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity—Publications, 1005  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  MI  48109)  is  written  in  the  form  of 
a  diary  by  a  high  school  girl.  The  20-page 
booklet  describes  how  she  was  affected 
by  repeated  episodes  of  harassment  by  a 
male  classmate  and  what  she  did  about  it 
Such  materials  are  likelier  to  resonate  if 
parents  reinforce  them  with  examples 
irom  their  own  lives.  Says  Eleanor  Linn, 
issociate  director  of  Programs  for  Edu- 
rational  Opportunity.  "Parents  need  to 
alk  about  their  own  experiences  in  the 
vorkplace  and  elsewhere  to  send  kids  the 
nessage  that  sexual  harassment  is  some- 
hing  they  can  discuss  openly."  In  an  age 
vhen  lurid  tales  make  headlines  almost 
laily,  that  may  be  easier  than  many  par- 
nts  and  educators  think.  ■ 


ByamySaltzman 
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tains all  the  information  you  need  to  begin  your  retirement 
savings  plan. 
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Family:  For  a  growing  number  of  teenagers, 
dating  includes  physical  and  emotional  abuse 


i     THE    TIME    THE    NEW    JERSEY 

teenager  got  a  restraining  order 
against  her  boyfriend  this  fall, 
there  wasn't  a  corner  of  her  life 
that  wasn't  black  and  blue.  She 
was  15  when  they  met;  he  was  scarcely 
older,  and  over  the  next  few  years,  as  then- 
relationship  deepened,  so,  allegedly,  did 
the  violence.  He'd  slap  her  routinely,  she 
says,  often  in  front  of  his  mother.  Once  he 
smashed  her  nose  with  such  force  that 
blood  splattered.  Other  times,  she  says. 
he'd  stub  out  cigarettes  on  her  arm.  The 
humiliation  was  even  worse.  He  forbade 
her  to  wear  anything  but  baggy  sweats: 
even  up  gloss  wouid  enrage  him.  When  she 
was  diagnosed  as  alcoholic,  he  drove  her  to 
counseling  sessions  — then  allegedly  de- 
manded sex  in  return.  He'd  spend  hours 
cruising  her  suburban  New  Jersey  block 
making  sure  she  wasn't  with  friends.  Earli- 
er this  year,  after  she  gave  birth  to  their 
baby  and  moved  into  his  house,  he  cement- 
ea  the  isolation:  he  made  off  with  the  baby's 
car  seat  so  they  couldn't  leave. 

The  turning  point  came  just  before  school 
started  this  year.  Whatever  sparked  his  an- 
ger that  day,  the  battle  raged  from  living 
room  to  bedroom.  When  he  lashed  out  at 
her  and  the  baby,  she  knew  she  had  to 
leave.  Weeks  later,  as  she  sat  in  family 
court,  watching  the  judge  bar  him  from  see- 
ing or  speaking  to  her  again,  she  wasn't 
sure.  "I  was  devastated.  I  wanted  to  go 
oack  to  him."  she  says.  "I  just  sat  there  and 
cned.  'Am  I  doing  the  right  thing?'  " 

Even  before  they've  figured  out  how  to 
deal  with  sex  and  romance,  a  growing  num- 
ber of  teenagers  find  that  physical  and  emo- 
tional assault  is  a  dating  fact  of  life.  Statis- 
tics on  teen  relationship  violence  are 
scarce.  In  the  first  study  of  its  land  a  decade 
ago,  sociologist  James  Makepeace  of  Min- 
nesota's College  of  St.  Benedict  found  that 
16. S  percent  of  college  students  had  at- 
tacked or  been  attacked  by  partners;  others 
estimate  that  the  figure  is  twice  as  high. 
Whatever  the  number,  teen  battering 
reflects  more  than  society's  growing  blood- 
lust.  It's  a  troubling  measure  of  how  adoles- 
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cents  are  pressured  into  adult  decisions. 
Just  a  few  generations  ago.  teenagers  didn't 
even  date.  Now  kids  barely  past  puberty 
forge  "committed"  relationships.  For  some, 
the  bonds  bring  marriagelike  fulfillment. 
For  others,  they  can  trigger  domestic  vio- 
lence—and few  teens  have  the  experience 
to  handle  it.  "They  know  this  feels  bad." 
says  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  therapist  Barrie 
Lew.  editor  of  the  book  "Dating  Violence: 
Young  Women  in  Danger."  "But  it's  easily 
interpreted  as  ;He  loves  me  so  much  he  just 
wants  me  to  be  with  him  all  the  time'." 

The  reasons  girls  stay  are  rooted  in  adoles- 
cence itself,  when  life  is  dictated  largely  by 
one's  friends.  The  pressure  to  date  is  fierce— 
and  so  is  the  nsk  of  unmasking  an  abusive 
bovfriend.  If  agirl  tells  her  parents,  she  may 
lose  the  social  freedom  she's  just  winning.  If 
she  tells  her  friends,  she  risks  being  cut  out  of 
the  loop.  If  she  tells  her  teachers,  she  fears 
"ruining"  a  boy's  reputation.  Once  spurned, 
he  may  threaten  suicide  or  vow  to  kill  her. 
Maybe,  she  hopes,  he'll  change. 

Besides,  no  one  gets  a  black  eye  on  the 


Schools  can  be 
training  grounds 
for  domestic 
violence.  Girls  get 
the  message  'Get 
used  to  it.'  Boys 
get  the  message  to 
practice  here. 
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Sam:  He  slugged  a  girl  because  of 'anger  inside' 
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Carnevale:  Killed  by  her  boyfriend 


first  date.  As  with  adults,  abuse  between 
teens  builds  slowly,  usually  after  the  rela- 
tionship jells— and  then  it's  often  too 
late.  According  to  Makepeace,  domestic 
issues— housekeeping,  children,  fi- 
nances—tend to  set  off  battering  in  a  mar- 
riage, while  in  dating,  fights  revolve  around 
sex,  drinking  and  jealousy.  Erica,  a  16-year- 
old  from  suburban  Los  Angeles,  says  the 
violence  started  with  "play"  fights.  Then 
one  day  when  they  were  arguing,  she  says. 
her  boyfriend  slapped  her  across  the  face— 
and  didn't  stop  the  abuse.  After  that,  the 
relationship  roller-coastered  from  honey- 
moon to  hell.  Once,  she  says,  he  held  a  knife 
to  her  throat.  Even  so,  she  stayed.  "I  loved 
him  so  much  he  could  have  had  me  do 
anything  and  I  would  have  done  it" 

Although  physical  abuse  is  shocking, 
emotional  control  is  far  more  common. 
"Don't  wear  your  skirt  so  short— it  makes 
you  look  fat."  "Don't  lass  me  if  you're  going 
to  wear  lipstick."  Sometimes  boys  dictate 
whom  their  girlfriends  see.  where  they  go. 


what  they  do.  When  Carmen  met  John  last 
year,  the  New  York  City  18-year-olds  were 
swept  away.  After  two  months,  he  decid- 
ed—wrongly, she  says— that  she  had  cheat- 
ed on  him  on  vacation.  The  emotional 
pounding  became  fierce.  Now  he  guards 
her  closely  and  insists  that  she  bring  home  a 
daily  class  schedule  signed  by  each  teacher. 
Demands  like  John's,  which  are  not  unusu- 
al, alarm  counselors.  "It's  sending  up  a  sign 
that  this  is  a  very  controlling  relationship." 
says  Laura  Bretzger  of  Jersey  Battered 
Women's  Services.  "It  can  grow  into  a 
physically  abusive  relationship." 

Why  do  boys  hit  their  girlfriends?  Like 
emotional  and  sexual  abuse,  violence  is  a 
potent  means  of  control  that  shows  up 
when  a  boy  feels  he's  losing  control.  "It's 
planned."  says  Allan  Shore  of  California's 
Oakland  Men's  Project.  "If  a  wife  or  a  girl- 
friend doesn't  give  me  something  I  want. 
I'm  entitled  to  it."  The  attitude  is  learned. 
Most  batterers— male  or  female— were  hit 
as  children  or  saw  their  parents  hit;  gangs 
exacerbate  the  pressure  to  use  force. 

Gang  brother:  Sam  used  to  beat  his  girl- 
friend. But  the  18-year-old  from  southern 
California,  who  has  gang  initials  tattooed  on 
his  left  knuckles,  insists,  "It's  not  because 
you're  in  a  gang.  It's  because  you've  got 
anger  inside."  The  first  time  Sam  punched 
his  girlfriend,  he  says.  "I  turned  off  my  mind 
and  put  in  pictures" — of  violence  at  home .  of 
a  gang  brother  smacking  his  wife  at  a  party. 
Sam  left  his  girlfriend  bloodied.  Though  he 
was  upset  by  what  he'd  done,  he  picked  up  a 
beer  and  turned  away.  "When  you  hit  a  girl 
in  front  of  your  homeboys.  you've  got  to  act 
like  a  man." 

Parents  are  confused  about  what  to  do. 
"The  reality  is.  adults  are  looking  at  it  as  just 
kids'  relationships,  puppy  love,"  says  Karen 
Wilk,  coordinator  of  the  Partnerships  for 
Violence  programs  in  Essex  County.  Mass. 
Especially  ii  the  abuse  isn't  physical,  many 
parents  don't  know  whether  to  break  up  the 
relationship  or  let  it  play  cut.  When  Jessica 
began  dating  the  most  popular  guy  in  her 
suburban  New  Jersey  high  school,  everyone, 
including  her  mother,  figured  it  was  a  coup. 
That  is.  until  he  began  calling  at  all  hours, 
showing  up  at  2  a.m.,  threatening  to  kill 
himself  if  she  left  him.  Alarmed,  her  mother 
hooked  Jessica  up  with  Jersey  Battered 
Women's  Services,  then  stepped  aside. 
"When  you  see  your  child  tormented  like 
that,  it  torments  you."  says  Jessica's  mother. 
"I  wanted  to  make  sure  she  knew  I  was  there 
if  she  needed  me.  But  Jessica  is  the  type  who 
wants  to  do  it  on  her  own."  Erica's  mother 
was  more  confrontational.  At  first,  she 
barred  Erica  from  seeing  the  boy.  then 
agreed  she  could  date  him  until  graduation. 
"It's  hard  to  know  what  to  do.  You  don't 
want  to  make  things  worse." 
Although   most   teenage    relationships 
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flourish  and  wither  in  school  corridors, 
officials  are  at  a  loss  to  cope  with  open 
warfare.  Jenny,  a  17-year-old   New  York 
City  high-school  senior,  boasts  that,  for 
years,  "people  came  to  school  just  to  see  us 
fight."    No   one   ever   stopped   her   boy- 
friend—which,  experts   say,   reveals   less 
about  urban  education  than  about  cultural 
conditioning.      "Schools      are      training 
grounds  for  domestic  violence,"  says  Nan 
Stein  of  the  Wellesley  College  Center  for 
Women.  "The  girls  see  grown-ups  watch- 
ing and  not  intervening.  That's  giving  girls 
the  message  'Hey,  honey,  get  used  to  it,' 
and  giving  boys  the  message  that  you  get  to 
practice  this  here." 
Stabbing  death:  Some  schools  are  treat- 
'  ing   relationship   abuse   more    seriously. 
Beverly,  Mass..  High  School  mounted  a 
dating-violence    education   program    last 
year  after  one  student,  17-year-old  Jamie 
Fuller,  was  convicted  in  the  1991  stabbing 
death  of  his  14 -year-old  girlfriend.  Amy 
Carnevale.  "Before  Carnevale  and  Fuller, 
we  knew  there  were  some  problems,  but 
we  didn't  think  it  was  very  widespread," 
said  principal  Keith  Manville.  Counselor 
Marvi  Haynes  of  the  Women's  Crisis  Cen- 
ter in  Newburyport  saw  the  problem  when 
she  distributed  questionnaires  in  the  local 
high  school;  of  30  respondents,  17  knew 
someone  in  an  abusive  relationship.  'That 
told  me  this  was  a  big  issue,"  says  Haynes, 
who  wrote  "Hitting  Home,"  a  dating-vio- 
lence   play    that's    been    seen    by   5,000 
students. 

Intervention  is  more  difficult  than  pre- 
vention. Only  eight  states  allow  girls  to  ob- 
tain court  orders  against  a  boyfriend,  and  in 
only  about  half  those  states  can  girls  under 
18  apply.  By  default,  schools  must  resolve 
the  battles  with  few  tools.  Carol  Sousa, 
head  of  the  Dating  Violence  Intervention 
Project  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  says  that  me- 
diation, typically  used  in  same-sex  or  gang 
violence,  doesn't  work  with  couples:  "It's 
real  dangerous  for  the  giri.  And  it  sends  a 
mixed  message  to  the  boy"— that  it's  a  com- 
munication problem,  when,  in  fact,  the  boy 
has  a  problem  controlling  his  anger. 

When  will  the  violence  end?  Jenny  hopes 
next  month,  when  she  transfers  schools  for 
the  last  few  months  of  her  senior  year.  Jes- 
sica hopes  it  will  end  in  September,  when 
she  goes  to  college— preferably  3.000  miles 
away.  The  young  New  Jersey  mother 
doesn't  know  if  her  fear  will  ever  end.  even 
with  the  restraining  order  that  keeps  her 
ex-boyfriend  away.  "I  could  easily  fall  back. 
It's. so  easy.  If  you're  controlled,  you  have 
no  worries  because  they  always  take  care  of 
you."  Like  many  girls  in  abusive  relation- 
ships, she  realizes  that's  not  how  she  wants 
to  live  her  life. 

MlCHELE  1NGRASSIA  with 

Tim  Phyoa  in  Lot  Anf tits  and 
Carolyn  Friday  in  Boston 
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Anti-violence  week  gives  peace  a  chance  J 


■  Y  TIMOTHY  LUNDERGAN 

Journal  staff 


.  "Kids  are  more  prone  to  violence, 
just  from  what  they  see  on  TV,* 
Madison  said.  •'Their  conflict  rcso- 

T here's  no  easy  solution  to  lution  skills  are  based  on  anger." 
stopping  violence,  but  in- '  —  Organizers  of  April'!  activities 
stead  of  throwing  up  their  want  to  find  ways  to  praise  people 
hands,  various  community  agencies  who  find  other  means  than  violence 
are, throwing  together  a  week  of  ."to  solve  conflicts,  and  address  some 
anti-violence  programs  in  April  fc  %.  ■-  of  the  underlying  causes  of  violence. 

The  Youm^ Services  Commission  A>  Schools  will  be  heavily  involved 
is  asking  groups  all  over  the  city  to    in  the  week  of  anti-violence  events, 
organize  programs  concerning  vie-'    with  the  high  school  Drama  Club  . 
lence'  prevention  between  April  24  ,  and  police  re-creating  a  drunk  driv-/ 
andf  April  29. %   ',*''•'  ■/'£:'#  "■     y  ? '.  \  v ing  accident  and  musical  perfor- 

Some  studies  indicate  crime  is  t,  mances  of  TStop  the  Violence" 
dropping,  but  violence  has  popped  Tbeing  performed  in  schools!  Stuv 
to  jjhe  top  of  people's  concerns  in  ^dents  may  participate  in  poster  and 
some  national  pells.  President  Bill  essay  contests.  The  mediation  pro- ' 
Clinton  made  crime  a  major  focus  of ,  "gram  that  operates  at  the  high' school 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address. .  '  rand  works  with  landlords  and  ten- 
f*  While  the  level  of  violence  infants  will  provide  a  demonstration  of 
Somerville  is  not  as  bad  as  in  some  "its  work.  A  gWfiti-rembvalJday  is 
other  cities,  the  anxiety  level  is  high,  ".'being  contemplated  in  West 
Child  abuse,  neighborhood  safety,     Somerville.  * 

violenceNegainst  women,  and  youth  While  organizers  feel  it  is'impor- 
violence  ranked  second,  third,  .  tant  to  reach  children,  whose  atti- 
fourth  and  sixth  among  402  resi-  vtudes  are  easiest  tb( shape,  activities 
dents  who  listed  their  concerns  last  /will  not  just  center  around  schools, 
year  for  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Organizers  hope  churches  will  list 
Community  Action  Agency  of  events  in  their  bulletins,"  and  that 
Somerville  and  city  government   - '-.  .  child  and  elder  abuse  are  addressed. 

Commissioners  began  planning  '.-The  Welcome  Project  may'orgaruze 
the  week  of  events  month  ago  and    a  session  on  hate  crimes.     «.*     '•«£ . 
say  it's  not  a  response  to  a  series  of  <    Police,  who  are  starting  a  commu-, 
fights  at  the  high  school  in  Novem-    nity  policing  program  this  month  in 
ber,  but  a  reaction  to  more  general     an  effort  to  strengthen  ties  between 
trends,  .       '  '         .    officers  and  residents,  are  also  in- 

MWe  don't  want  it  to  be  sensation-     volved  in  planning  the  week's  actu- 
alized. But  we  do  live  in  a  violent    hies.  Captain  Frank  Pisani  will  try  to 


plans  to  sponsor  an  "Increase  tl 
Peace"  basketball  game  between  p. 
lice  and  teenagers. 

"This  is  a  big  first  U 
Somerville,"  Cato  said.  "Realistica 
ly,  I'd  like  to  see  people,  agencic 
and  organizations  united  on  a  frur, 
I  don't  see  that  happening  a  who! 
lot  A  united  front  to  address  a  sen 
ous  issue  would  be  very  good." 

Besides  the  police  and  school  dt 
partments,  community  groups  ir. 
volved  in  planning  the  week  includ. 
Respond,  PTAs,  the  city  Youth  Pre 
gram,  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  ,th. 
Women's  Commission,  CAAS 
Council  on  Aging.  Commission  o> 
Disabilities,  YMCA,  Mystic  Learn 
ing  Center,  Mediation  Program,  ani 
the  mayor's  office. 
.The  week  will  kick  off  with  - 
pancake  breakfast  Sunday,  April  24 
with  Mayor  Michael  Capuano  and 
District  Attorney  Thomas  Rcilly 
Reilly's  "fast  track"  approach  wa? 
and  is  used  to  target  criminals  con- 
sidered the  prime  instigators  of  vio- 
lence. Somerville  officials  meet 
weekly  with  Reilly  to  keep  each 
other  current  While  fast  tracking  is 
a  stick,  the  city  has  also  tried  the 
carrot  approach  to  reducing  vio- 
lence, with  the  Count  On  Me  cam- 
"paign  to  improve  tolerance. 
^  The  Youth  Commission,  led  by 
Alderman  Maryann  Cappcllo.  will 
continue  planning  April's  events. 


',-■ 


society,  no  matter  where  you  live," 
said  Sondra  Madison,  a  commis- 
sioner who  works  for  the  Boys  and 


persuade  MTV  to  take  note  of  the 
week's  events. 
Planners  don't  expect  the  events 


Girls  Gub.  "How  do  you  not  let  it  to  stop  violence,  but  they  hope  to 

affect  your  life?" ,              \-  have  an  impact  on  attitudes.     . 

That  concern  has  begun  to  affect  "As  far  as  changing  the  level  of 
behavior.  Some  parents  who  once  violence,  I  don't  know  how  much  a 
told  children  to  stand  up  for  them-  week  of  programs  will  do.  But  a 
selves  now  advise  them  to  not  push  good  beginning  will  be  people  corn- 
back  if  they  are  shoved  by  someone  ing  together  and  speaking  about  it," 
looking  for  a  fight  because  that  per-  said  Chris  Cato  of  the  Somerville 
son  might  be  armed.  Community  Partnership.  The  group 
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City  mediator,  students,  help  cool  Medford  dispute 


By  TIMOTHY  LUNDERGAN 

Journal  staff 

•Attorney  General  Scott  Harshbargcr 

called  in  Somerville  mediatory  lo  restore 

calm  after  last  week's  racial  brawl  at  Mcd- 

ford  High  School.  Now.Medfcrd  may  copy 

■the  .mediation §  program  In  "place  at 

'•  'Somerville  High' School  to  keep  the  sirua-  • 

uoa.calm.  ••  •  -•••       •    .. 
•  *  •.<  .••  .♦*... 

'  Alice  Comack,  who  leads  the  Somerville 
Community  Corp.'s  mediation  program  at 
Somerville  High,  spent  last  week  in  Med- 
fcrd  leading  up  to  30  volunteer  mediators, 
who  included  Somerville  High  Schccl  stj- 
dents  April  Cenley, -Marie  and  Louise 
Ecmard,  and  Ma*  Balai  •; 

"St.  Alice,  as  I  call  her,  helped  us  enc?- 
nously,"  said  Assistant  Attorney  General 

Earbara  Anthcay,  chief  of  the  Public  Prc- 
tecdcaEureau. 

Recruited  because  the  Head  of  the  ar.cr- 
r.ey  geasral's  mediation  program  was  en 
vacation,  Ccmack  mapped  ss-ategy  Wa  the 
Medford  Schocl  Committee  during  the  till-    • 
lard  en  Sarurday,  Dec.  12. 

Tae  previous  day  an  exchange  of  wc:ds 

between  a  ccuple  of  white  and  black  sru- 

•  »  •  ■ 

dents  escalated  into' a  fight  involving 

dczeaa  of  students.  Ccmack  spent  las:  week 

talking  to  sradents  and  gering  them  to  talk 

to  each  other. 

-I  don't  think  it  was  a  racial  issue  to 
begin  with,"  Ccmack  said  of  the  incident 
that  sparked  the  fcneas.  "It  turned  bto  that" 
But  "these  things  take  a  very  long  time,* 
she  added. 

•a 

.Scmerville  has  had  a  saediadon  program 
at'  the  high  school  for  over  two  years.  OrTi- 
einls,  and  students,  credit  the  mediaden  pre- 
ma  with  helping  reduce  tensions  after  a 
cafeteria  brawl  two  years  ago  involving 
about  10  black  and  white  students.  Aft*: 
preparing  for  the  worst,  the  school  experi- 
enced a  mostly  quiet  last  year. 

Continued  on  page  22 


Student  mediators  help  cool  tensions 


Continued  from  page  1  .   • 

Eased  on  her  experience  in 
ScmerrLTle,  Comack  recommended 
the  Medford  School  Committee 
hold  an  cpea  meeting  with  parents 
to  dispell  rumors  and  explain  what 
security  $U?t  were  being  taken. 
Then  mediators  started  talking  with 
srudents. 

Mediators  Thursday  brought 
together  core  than  60  students 
involved  in  the  fight. 

"It  Was  pretty  tense,*  Comack 
recalled.  "So  we  took  a  break,  and 
the  kids  started  talking  among- 
themss!v«.  It  was  great.  Tney  srart- 
cd  sharing  mfocaatica  and  gerting 
to  knew  each  other."  Mediators 
t:ck  aside  some  srudents  who  had 
problems  with  each  ether  to  work 
cut  their  differences. 

The  volunteers  also  spoke  with 
srudents  net  directly  evolved  in  the 
a'.tercarica  to  squash  rumors,  such 
as  that  someone  had  been  killed, 
and  to  help  srudents  who  had  seen 
the  Zzzx  and  later  had  trouble  sleep- 

The  Scme.-ville  students  "me: 


with  homerooms"  of  Medford  sru- 
dents last  Thursday,  Conley  said. 
Being  the  same  age  as  the  srudents 
made  the  job  easier,  she  added. 

Comack  said  some  black  students 
told  her  they  were  more  upset  with 
the  police  reaction  than  they  were 
with  other  srudents  involved  in  the 
fight.  Fourteen  of  15  students 
arrested  were  black  or  Hispanic. 
Comack  recommended  that  the 
Medford  police  set  up  a  community 
nee  ting. 

Tee  effort  in  Medford  appeared 
to  to  working,  Anthony  safd  Men- 
day.  School  re  •opened  peacefully. 

Mediation  "has  &  96  percent  suc- 
cess rate,"  Anthony  said.  Almost  all 
students  who  arrce  to  hav;  their 
disputes  medialcd  live  up  to  the 
agreements  they  cake,  because 
tney  have  a  role  in  reaching  these 
agreements. 

"Not  all  srudents  agree  to  media- 
tion, however,  and  schools  can't 
wall  themselves  off  from  the  cut- 
side  world, 

"These  problems  are  societal 
problems.  We  can't  cure  them 
overnight,"  Anthony  said. 


Indeed,  while  Comack  was  in 
Medford  Monday,  SomervCie  medi- 
ators Monday  had  to  deal  with  stu- 
dents upset  after  a  student  was 
injured  in  a  fight  after  a  basketball 
game  against  Cambridge  Friday 
night.  Comack  said  Monday  sht 
.intended  to  rerun  to  Somer/iiie  at 
leas;  part-time  Tuesday, 

"We've  had  some  stuff"  to  deal 
with  this  year  in  SomerviUe,  "cut  in 
general,  things  have  been  OX," 
•Ccmack  said.  She  also  scz>  hopeful 
signs  for  the  furore.  "I  think  the 
level  of  racism  is  less  with  the 
younger  leds." 

Trhlle  physical  clashes  between 
toys  make  the  headlines,  Cctaack 
said  some  cf  bur  touches:  mediunun 
sessions  have  involved  girls.  "Girls 
can't  let  go  so  easily,"  she  said. 

ScmerviUe  is  cne  cf  si*  school  : 
systems  in  the  sate  to  have  media- 
tion programs.  Las;  spring  South 
African  visitors  lcoked  at  it  as  a 
model  for  bridging  racial  gaps.  . 
Medfcrd  officials"  plan  to  insnrute  a 
similar  mediau'oc  program,  as  well 
as  train  faculty  member  in  dealing 
with  racial  diversiry,  Anthony  said. 


>. 
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E*gl*-Tflbun»  photo  by  Judy  W»k»fUld 

Mediation  team;  From  left,  Nathalee  Black.  17.  John  Silva.  Diana  Reyes,  16,  Helen  Troncoso,  15,  Francy  Vasqucz, 
18,  Assistant  Principal  Edgardo  Fernandez,  Luis  Hernandez.  17,  Maythe  Resto,  16  and  Principal  Steven  Jenkins. 

Duking  it  out  with  words 

Lawrence  High  teaches  mediation 


By  Judy  Wakefield 
Eagle- Tribune  Writer 

Francy    Vasque2    was 

ff«a4j^i*>^      tot     A      h+»m  »•  .    <•«»•■%      «*•£«» 

corridor  on  his  way  to  a  class 
when  another  student  called 
him  a  "dumb  Dominican." 

He  retaliated  by  knocking 
the  student's  hat  off  his 
head.  The  student  grabbed  a 
fire  extinguisher  and  the  two 
boys  started  fighting.  Both 
were  suspended. 

That  was  months  ago. 
These  days  Francy,  W,  won't 
fight. 

When  someone  tries  to 
pick  a  fight  with  him  by  call- 
ing him  a  name  or  giving 
him  a  dirty  look,  he  talks  it 
out.  He  doesn't  throw 
punches. 

Francy,  who  Is  captain  of 
the  football  team,  is  among 
20  Lawrence  High  students 
trained  in  mediation. 


Mediation  is  a  new  tool 
being  used  by  urban  schools 
around  the  country  as  a  way 
t?  cut  cVvn  en  fights  trA 
suspensions.  Students  learn 
how  to  help  classmates 
resolve  problems  before 
they  escalate  into  violence. 

"We've  seen  a  decrease 
in  suspensions  and  less  vio- 
lence in  the  schools  that 
have  been  trained,"  said 
John  Silva.  safety  director  at 
Cambridge  Rindge  and  Lat- 
in High  School,  who  trained 
the  students  and  eight  teach- 
ers. 

He  said  mediation  has 
been  around  for  about  10 
years  and  is  sweeping  urban 
schools  because  it  is  so  suc- 
cessful. He  has  done  training 
in  Milwaukee.  Maryland  and 
Florida  public  schools. 

Here's  how  mediation 
works: 


DISPUTANTS  are  encou- 
raged to  talk  to  fellow  stu- 
dents who  are  trained  in 

fight. 

MEDIATION  SESSIONS 
are  set  up  during  school  with 
at  least  five  people  —  two 
disputants,  two  student 
mediators  and  a  teacher. 
Sessions  are  voluntary. 

DURING  THE  SESSIONS 
disputants  talk  about  why 
they  want  to  cause  trouble 
with  the  other.  Mediators  lis- 
ten and  encourage  class- 
mates to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems instead  of  fighting  it 
out.  Teachers  don't  say  any- 
thing. They  are  there  in  case 
the  session  gets  out  of  hand. 

CONFIDENTIALITY  is 
guaranteed.  Student  media- 
tors are  not  allowed  to  tell 
other  students  about  the  ses- 
sions. 


STUDENT  MEDIATORS 
were  chosen  by  school  offi- 
cials. They  are  popular, 
well.Hlrpd  cturi*nt.<c  whn  r*rv 
resent  a  cross  section  of  stu- 
dents, such  as  athletes  ar.d 
special-needs  students. 

FOSTERS  will  hang 
around  the  school  listing  the 
names  of  the  trained  stu- 
dents. The  students  will  also 
be  introduced  at  school 
assemblies. 

"Kids  know  what's  going 
on  better  than  the  teachers. 
They  know  when  two  kids 
are  mad  at  each  other,"  said 
Edgardo  Fernandez,  assis- 
tant principal.  "With  media- 
tion they  can  clear  the  air." 

He  said  the  school's  three 
assistant  principals  each 
spend  about  85  percent  of 
their  time  with  discipline 
problems.  They  want  to  cut 
down  on  that  rate  • 
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olent  student  behavior.  But  special  teacher  training  is 
more  likely  to  be  offered  in  urban  (59  percent),  pre- 
dominantly black  (59  percent),  and  equally  racially  di- 
vided (52  percent)  schools,  as  well  as  in  larger  districts 
(65  percent). 

Clearly,  the  violence  that  has  become  commonplace 
in  society  has  spilled  over  to  die  schoolhouse.  Because 
schools,  as  pan  of  society,  reflect  society's  ills  as  well  as 


its  strengths,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  the 
problem  of  increased  school  violence  alone.  Schools 
must  Initiate  more  dialogue  among  all  school,  parent, 
and  community  groups  and  must  seek  a  greater  degree 
of  parent  involvement.  And  school  leaders  must  place 
high  priority  on  designing  and  delivering  curricula  that 
help  low-achieving  students  achieve  academic  and  so- 
cial success.  m 


FACING  UP 
TO  VIOLENCE 


By  Pat  Ordovensky 

Violence  has  become  news  in  the  nation's  public  schools,  but 
are  school  administrators  getting  the  message? 


IN  JUST  TWO  WEEKS  LAST  FALL,  THESE  STORIES 
made  the  news; 
Five  students  arc  wounded  as  gunfire  erupts  In 
a  crowded  hallway  at  Detroit's  Finney  High 
School.  Three  students  arc  shot  at  the  same  city's 
Foch  Middle  School. 

Albuquerque  police  confiscate  guns  and  ammunition 
from  a  student's  car  after  a  shooting  at  Valley  High 
School. 

Chester  (Pa.)  High  School  shuts  down  after  two  days 
of  student  fights. 

Police  in  riot  gear  break  up  a  brawl  at  North  Holly- 
wood (Calif.)  High  School. 

A  17-ycar-old  girl  at  Ravens  wood  (W.Va.)  High 
School  fires  an  80,000-volt  "stun  gun"  at  a  classmate 
who  had  been  calling  her  names. 

The  14-year-old  daughter  of  a  school  board  member 
in  Atoka,  Okla.,  is  suspended  for  bringing  a  gun  to 
school. 

Violence  has  become  news  in  the  nation's  public 
schools.  A  Florida  survey  finds  school  crime  up  7  per- 
cent in  one  year.  In  a  medium-size  Midwestern  city,  15 
percent  of  the  students  say  they  brought  a  weapon  to 
school  last  year.  The  U.S.  Justice  Department's  National 
Crime  Survey  shows  teenagers  are  more  tlian  twice  as 
likely  to  be  victims  of  violent  crime  as  anyone  else. 

Pat  OrdwciUku,foniwr  education  writer  for  U.S  A.  Today,  to 
a  frccAoncc  writer  In  Sarasota,  Flo. 
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Are  school  administrators  getting  the  message?  Do 
they  understand  they  have  a  problem  crying  for  atten- 
tion? Arc  they  trying  to  find  solutions?  The  answers  de- 
pend on  whom  you  ask. 

Most  administrators  surveyed  by  The  Executive  Edu- 
cator and  Xavier  University  this  year  say  violence  is  in- 
creasing in  the  school  districts  next  door  (see  preceding 
story),  but  fewer  than  half  admit  the  problem  is  grow- 
ing in  their  own  school  or  district. 

"Aren't  blinders  wonderful?"  says  Peter  Blauvelt,  se- 
curity chief  in  Prince  George's  County,  Md..  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of  School  Safety  and 
Law  Enforcement  Officers.  He  says  many  administrators 
are  "going  through  a  period  of  denial,"  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  presence  of  violence  in  their  schools. 

Til  give  workshops  on  the  issue,"  says  Blauvelt, 
"and  they'll  sit  there  In  the  audience  and  say,  Thank 
God  I  dont  have  that  problem.'  And  dien  it  happens  in 
their  school,  and  they  call  me  and  say,  'How  do  I  deal 
with  this?'" 

Perception  gap 

The  U.S.  Education  Department  finds  a  crime  percep- 
tion gap  between  administrators  and  teachers.  In  sur- 
veys of  both  groups,  die  department  reports  higher  per- 
centages of  teachers  than  principals  say  they  have 
problems  with  student  violence,  weapons,  robberies, 
verbal  and  physical  abuse,  vandalism,  and  racial  ten- 
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sion.  For  example,  22  percent  of  the  nation's  teachers 
say  vandalism  is  a  problem  in  their  school;  only  11  per- 
cent of  the  principals  agree. 

"There  is  a  wide  disparity  between  what  teachers 
think  and  principals  report,"  says  Bill  Hardy  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Principals  face  "insti- 
tutional obstacles  to  honesty,"  he  says.  "There  is  no  re- 
ward for  admitting  problems,  because  if  you  have  prob- 
lems, you're  seen  as  the  cause." 

Blauvclt  describes  the  perception  gap  in  terms  of 
time.  At  his  seminars  on  violence,  he  says,  "it  takes  an 
hour  to  warm  up  superintendents  to  the  idea  diat  they 
have  a  problem.  Principals  take  a  half-hour.  Assistant 
principals,  five  minutes.  They  deal  in  real  time  with  real 
problems.  The  closer  you  are  to  a  problem,  the  easier  it 
is  to  know  you  have  one  and  need  help  solving  it." 

If  administrators  are  denying  the  problem,  "they're 
stupid,"  says  Jack  Dclancy  of  Fall  River.  Mass.,  past 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  "If  we  have  a  problem,  the  worst 
thing  we  can  do  is  deny  it.  We're  doing  no  one  any 
good,  including  ourselves." 

Alex  Rascon,  security  director  in  the  San  Diego 
schools  and  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
School  Safety  and  Law  Enforcement  Officers,  says  the 
denial  mode  Is  prevalent  in  small  districts  where  "crime 
is  just  catching  up  to  them." 

"1  feel  sorry  for  them,"  says  Rascon.  "They  don't 
know  what  to  do.  They  don't  have  the  training,  the  ex- 
pertise to  handle  lr." 

Larger  districts  that  have  been  living  with  crime  for 
years  have  learned  how  to  cope,  he  says.  The  San 
Dugo  district  has  hired  its  own  police  force,  imposed  a 
dress  code  to  keep  out  gang-related  apparel,  even  re- 
moved student  lockers. 

"Closing  the  lockers,"  Rascon  says,  "reduced  tardi- 
ness, reduced  conflicts— you  had  all  kinds  of  fights 
around  lockers — reduced  the  availability  of  contraband 
and  weapons." 

How  big  a  problem? 

A  tew  months  ago,  a  small  sign  appeared  suggesting 
that  perhaps  tilings  are  improving  on  the  school  vio- 
lence front.  In  an  Education  Department  survey.  33  per- 
cent of  U.S.  teachers  today  say  student  misbeliavior  in- 
terferes with  their  teaching,  down  from  41  percent 
when  the  same  question  was  asked  in  1988.  And  61 
percent  say  school  rules  are  consistently  enforced,  up 
from  50  percent. 

Dut  the  problem,  whether  growing  or  shrinking,  re- 
mains large.  The  National  Crime  Survey  estimates  3  mil- 
lion thefts  and  violent  crimes  occur  on  school  property 
each  year,  or  al>out  16,000  a  day.  It  finds  6.7  percent  of 
teenagers  have  been  the  victims  of  violent  crime,  com- 
pared to  2.6  percent  of  the  population  over  age  19. 

The  Florida  Association  of  District  School  Administra- 
tors, in  the  closest  thing  available  lo  a  crime  census, 
found  61,842  school  crimes  during  the  1991-92  year  in 
the  60  of  the  state's  67  counties  that  responded  to  a  sur- 
vey. The  superintendent  group  says  that's  a  7  percent 
increase  in  one  year. 

Almost  half  the  Florida  crimes— 30,573  of  them— 


were  assaults.  The  survey  also  found  9,23-*  larcenies 
3.512  weapons  violations.  2,418  drug  offenses.  85< 
forced  robberies,  593  motor  vehicle  thefts,  and  329  sex- 
ual batteries. 

In  a  1990  Education  Department  survey  of  25.000 
eighth-graders,  more  than  21  percent  said  they  had 
seen'  weapons  in  school.  A  University  of  Nebraska  sur- 
vey in  an  unnamed  medium-size  Midwestern  city  found 
15.6  percent  of  high  school  students  tcx>k  a  weapon  to 
school  during  the  1991-92  year,  and  6  percent  said  they 
did  it  regularly. 

In  the  big  cities,  school  violence  has  been  around  so 
long  dut  the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  gave  the 
problem  little  notice  in  a  report  on  how  its  -*7  member 
districts  are  coping  with  the  national  education  goal?,. 
Measuring  progress  toward  Goal  No.  6,  a  Safe  and  Car- 
ing Environment,  the  council  notes  only  that  86.6  pur- 
cent  of  its  members  have  some  kind  of  program  to  re- 
duce crime  and  gang  activity. 

"It's  not  just  a  little  pimple  on  your  face,  it's  a 
widespread  problem  across  the  country."  says  Lyle 
Hamilton  of  die  National  Education  Association,  which 
last  month  launched  a  national  school  safety  program 
that  Includes  a  video  and  print  materials  to  alert  schools 
to  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  offer  suggestions  on 
coping.  "Some  tend  to  ignore  [violence]  and  say  it's  not 
happening  here,"  says  Hamilton.  "But  it's  there,  and  it 
will  ex-plodc  some  day." 

Many  students  "face  daily  decisions  regarding  high- 
risk  situations,"  says  School  Safety,  a  newsletter  of  Pep- 
perdine  University's  National  School  Safety  Center  in 
Westlake  Village.  Calif.  "Plotting  a  hallway  route  be- 
comes a  matter  of  survival.  Attending  class  depends 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  weapons  carriers.  To 
use  or  not  to  use  the  rest  room  replaces  the  decision  to 
memorize  or  not  to  memorize  Hamlet's  soliloquy." 

The  problem  no  longer  is  confined  to  high  schools 
but  has  passed  tlirough  middle  schools  and  is  working 
its  way  Into  elementary  schools,  says  security  chief 
Blauvelt.  Crack  babies,  he  says,  are  coming  to  actux>l 
with  unpredictable  and  often  uncontrollable  behavior. 
The  school  bully  who  gets  away  with  playground  ha- 
rassment moves  toward  criminal  tendencies  as  he  or 
she  grows  older. 

"Elementary  principals  rarely  attend  [school  security] 
workshops,"  he  says.  "They  tend  to  confuse  violent  be- 
havior with  discipline  problems." 

On  the  front  lines 

Superintendents,  some  of  whom  concede  they've  gone 
through  periods  of  denial,  now  generally  say  they  are 
aware  of  the  problem  and  cither  are  dealing  with  it  or 
have  plans  to  meet  it  when  it  arrives. 

"There  was  a  period  of  denial  among  my  colleagues 
in  Texas,  but  now  we  are  dealing  with  the  issue,"  says 
Wayne  Blcvins,  who  left  a  supcrimendency  in  the 
Houston  suburbs  a  year  ago  to  become  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Texas  Teachers  Retirement  System. 

"My  concern  is  the  weapons,"  says  Blcvins.  "In  a  dis- 
trict of  30,000  kids,  die  last  year  I  was  there,  I  expelled 
more  kids  for  weapons  than  in  the  entire  history  of  die 
district." 
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Ask  a  student  where  he  got  the  weapon,  says 
Blcvins,  and  he'll  reply  that  he  got  it  from  his  father  or 
found  it  on  the  street  or  bought  it  at  a  flea  market. 

Wayne  Doyle,  superintendent  in  Monroeville,  Pa., 
outside  Pittsburgh,  has  issued  metal-detecting  "wands" 
to  his  building  administrators  and 
lias  hired  a  plainclothes  security  of- 
ficcr  to  spend  the  day  in  a  red 
pickup  truck  parked  outside  the 
high  school. 

"He  watches  anyone  who  enters 
the  school  property,"  says  Doyle. 
"His  responsibility  is  to  notify  the 
office,  by  walkie-talkie,  of  anyone 
coming  onto  the  property  who 
could  create  a  problem." 

In  Jackson,  Miss.,  Superintendent  Benjamin  Canada 
has  beefed  up  his  security  force,  imposed  a  dress  code, 
and  banned  beepers  (often  used  in  drug  deals),  and  he 
randomly  subjects  students  to  metal  detectors.  Even  so, 
he  says,  "Our  children  will  tell  you  they  feel  safer  at 
school  than  at  home  or  anywhere  else,  School  is  the 
place  where  they  know  there  is  a  teacher,  a  principal, 
somebody  to  stand  up  and  say,  *You  can't  do  that.'" 

Echoes  Lewis  Finch,  superintendent  in  Jefferson 
County,  Colo.:  "Even  in  our  suburban  community,  an 
increasing  number  of  our  kids  are  safer  at  school  than 
they  are  at  home." 

The  gang  threat 

Talk  to  almost  any  superintendent  about  violence, 
though,  and  the  conversation  quickly  moves  tc  a  con- 
cern that's  spreading  through  school  district  offices 
from  New  England  to  California-,  the  infiltration  of 
gangs. 

"I  can't  think  of  any  (Chicago!  suburb  not  affected  by 
the  problem  of  gangs,"  says  Paul  Jung,  superintendent 
in  De.s  Plaincs,  111.,  and  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators.  "It  hasnt  reached  the 
proportion  we  hear  about  in  the  cities,  but  we  certainly 
have  gnng  influence." 

School  executives  across  the  country,  working  with 
police,  identify  gang-related  colors  and  other  clothing 
symbols  such  as  baseball  caps  worn  backward*  and 
sagging  shoelaces.  Jung  in  Illinois  and  Canada  in  Missis- 
sippi say  jackets  of  the  Los  Angeles  Raiders  football 
team  and  Los  Angeles  Kings  hockey  team  can  be  gang 
symbols.  Canada  says  the  Jackson  schools  have  a  dress 
code  tliat  prohibits  gang-related  clothing.  "We  have  no 
option."  he  says.  "We  send  a  message  that  it'*  not  ac- 
ceptable." Jung  says  he's  confronting  second-generation 
gangs.  "You  call  the  parents  in,"  he  says,  "and  find  the 
parents  3re  wearing  the  same  Igang]  colors  as  are  the 
pre-schoolers." 

Salem  (Ore.)  Superintendent  Homer  Kearns  reports  a 
school  dress  code  is  provoking  complaints  from  parents 
in  his  district.  "(They]  say,  'My  kid  is  not  a  gang  mem- 
ber, and  just  because  he's  black  and  wears  his  hat  back- 
wards, you're  harassing  him,"  Kearns  relates.  It's  a 
tough  call,  he  says,  as  to  "how  difficult  you  can  make  it 
on  a  kid  who  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  wannabe.' 

Colorado's  Finch  handles  the  problem  by  giving 
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building  administrators  flexibility  to  deal  with  it.  -it  s 
not  just  whether  kids  wear  their  caps  backwards  or 
have  LA  Raiders  jackets  on,"  he  says.  "It's  a  combina- 
tion of  things.  And  that  combination  is  up  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  principal  or  assistant  principal." 

In  the  Cincinnati  suburbs, 
Maricmont  Superintendent  Donald 
Thompson  says  his  school  district 
has  no  gangs  yet,  but  he  has  plans 
to  deal  with  them  when  they  arrive. 
He's  heard  from  other  superinten- 
dents that  the  Los  Angeles-based 
Crips  and  Bloods  gangs  are  organiz- 
ing units  across  the  country. 

"We've  heard  comments  by  kids 
that  they  arc  from  a  Los  Angeles 
gang  or  another  gang,"  says  Thompson,  "as  if  they  have 
an  assignment  to  go  to  another  territory  that  is  not  very 
well-populated  with  gangs  and  infiltrate.  There  is  some- 
thing going  on  out  there." 

Finch  says  educators  aren't  dealing  with  the  central 
question  of  why  gangs  thrive.  "These  kids  join  gangs," 
he  says,  "because  that's  their  family.  They  need  some- 
one who  cares.  They  need  someone  to  pay  attention  to 
them.  They  are  somebody  when  they  join  a  gang.  The 
way  we  organize  schools,  sometimes,  these  kids  arc  not 
getting  as  much  attention  and  care  as  they  deserve." 

San  Diego's  Rascon  says  he  has  from  eight  to  10 
gangs  in  his  district.  He  advises  administrators  to  take  a 
toogh  stance,  including  firm  dress  codes. 

"Don't  allow  any  clothes  altered  to  identify  a  gang," 
Rascon  says.  "That  Includes  hats,  earrings,  hair  nets, 
anything  that  promotes  the  gang  set.  Don't  let  [gangs] 
claim  turf.  If  you  see  T-shirts  all  the  same  style,  say, 
'Wait  a  minute,  we've  got  a  problem.'" 

Rascon  frowns  on  peer  mediation,  a  tactic  used  in 
many  districts  to  defuse  potentially  violent  situations  by 
having  students  deal  with  disputes  between  students. 
"We  don't  want  to  put  a  student  in  the  position  of  mak- 
ing a  gang  unhappy,"  he  says.  "I  don't  believe  in  allow- 
ing students  to  supervise  students.  It  opens  them  to  lia- 
bility issues.  If  a  student  witnesses  a  crime,  it  puts  him 
in  a  position  where  he  must  tell.  We  need  well-trained 
adults." 

We  need  more  than  dut,  says  Ronald  Stephens  of 
the  National  School  Safety  Center,  who  offers  a  litany  of 
steps  a  school  district  should  take  to  alleviate  the  over- 
all problem  of  school  violence.  He  urges  victim  support 
programs,  a  climate  that  encourages  victims  to  report 
crimes,  close  supervision  of  bullies  and  other  potential 
troublemakers,  and  a  curriculum  on  nonviolent  prob- 
lem solving. 

"Too  often  a  victim  feels  that  nothing  will  be  done," 
says  Stephens.  "Our  lack  of  responsiveness  encourages 
kids  to  take  things  Into  their  own  hands.  Violence  is  a 
tangible  expression  of  unresolved  conflict."  Most  imjx>r- 
tant,  "we  need  to  make  the  public  aware"  of  the  scope 
of  the  problem,  says  Stephens,  who  bemoans  the  fact 
that  no  national  records  are  kept  on  school  crime. 

"Safe  school  punning  starts  with  good  crime  track- 
ing," he  says.  "When  people  understand  the  scope  of 
the  problem  in  their  schools,  they're  much  more  sup- 
portive of  programs  to  address  the  Issues."  9! 
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BY  MARCEL  SORIANO 

The  role  of  the  family  in  violence  prevention  and  response  is 

perhaps  more  important  than  the  role  of  the  school.  However, 

without  the  school's  involvement  success  may  be  limited. 


The  family's  role  in  violence 
prevention  and  response 


The  home  and  ihc  school,  long  the  oases 
for  security,  safely  and  social  support, 
hjve  in  recent  years  become  more  stress- 
ful than  nurturing  for  many  children. 
Both  may  have  become  more  like 
"armed  camps"  than  places  to  thrive. 
This  is  one  picture  that  emerges  as  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Commission  on 
Teacher  Crc-dentialing  School  Violence 
Advisory  P  rn.'l  review  the  data  from 
their  visits  to  schools  and  communities 
throughout  California  during  the  past  18 
months. 

Schools  arc  being  equipped  with  metal 
detectors  and  staffed  with  increasing 
numbers  of  security  guards,  symbols  of 
an  insecure  and  unsafe  social  order.  At 
the  same  time,  an  increasing  number  of 
children  are  being  exposed  to  guns  in 
homes,  a  factor  which  has  resulted  in  an 
increased  number  of  weapons-related  ac- 
cidents and  confiscations  of  these  weap- 
ons at  school.  In  some  communities, 
children  arc  being  exposed  to  gunshots 
ringing  out  around  their  homes  and  in 
the  streets,  alleys  and  parks. 

This  alarming  portrait  of  children 
growing  up  in  America  U  made  worse  by 
a  persistently  stressful  economic  picture 
reflecting  high  levels  of  unemployment. 
Crow,  ing  numbers  of  children  and  fami- 

Marcel  Soriano.  Ph.D..  is  on  associate 
professor  for  California  Stole  University, 
Los  Angeles,  in  the  division  of  educa- 
tional administration  and  counseling. 


lies  are  becoming  homeless  or  live  in 
crowded  shelters,  often  sharing  space 
with  other  families. 

In  California,  more  than  half  a  million 
children  between  five  and  14  years  of  age 
are  latchkey  children.  They  lack  supervi- 
sion, guidance  and  nurture  as  they  grow 
up  in  often  stressful  environments.  Fur- 
thermore, increasing  incidents  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  spousal  abuse  and 
other  forms  of  domestic  violence  have 
been  documented  nationwide. 

An  example  of  the  risks  facing  young 
people  includes  homicide  as  the  second 
leading  eause  of  death  among  adoles- 
cents and  the  No.  1  cause  of  death 
among  young  black  males.  The  result  is 
that  young  people  ore  experiencing  in- 
creasing amounts  of  stress  and  trauma 
because  of  violence.  Most  importantly, 
they  lack  sources  of  security,  stability, 
personal  resilience  and  empowerment. 

Family  safety:  school -community  link 
The  respective  roles  that  the  family,  the 
school  and  the  community  play  in  crisis 
prevention  and  response  must  be  comple- 
mentary and  synergistic.  One  institution 
is  interdependent  with  another.  Child 
safety  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  family,  the  school  and 
the  community.  This  also  implies  that 
parents  and  schools  reach  on  understand- 
ing about  respective  responsibilities. 
Here  ore  some  of  the  major  areas  to 
consider  is  violence  preparedness  for 
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schools  and  families: 

•  Do  not  reinvent  the  wheel.  Use  exist- 
ing processes  in  place  at  the  school  and 
with  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
These  include  the  school's  disaster  pre- 
paredness plan,  the  school  safety  plan 
and  the  Neighborhood  Watch. 

While  considering  violence  prevention 
and  crisis  response  readiness,  define 
"community"  as  the  school  attendance 
area.  Arrange  a  community  meeting  to 
discuss  expanding  the  school's  safety 
plan  to  include  any  type  of  violence.  In- 
clude in  the  discussion  the  roles  of  vari- 
ous community  members. 

•  Develop  a  core  of  volunteer  parents. 
With  the  help  of  school  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  identify  volunteers  who 
ean  respond  in  the  event  of  violence  and 
care  for  children  whose  parents  are  away 
working  during  the  day.  Perform  back- 
ground checks  to  screen  these  volunteers. 
Practice  emergency  responses  during  the 
year.  Update  leader  identification  and 
commitment  regularly. 

•  Promote  collaboration.  In  spile  of  the 
odds  against  children  and  families,  it  is 
important  for  parents  and  school  person- 
nel to  realize  that  much  can  and  is  being 
done  in  some  communities  to  prevent 
children  from  becoming  victims  of  physi- 
cal or  psychological  violence.  A  promis- 
ing trend  is  school  and  family  collabora- 
tive partnerships,  which  are  springing  up 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  growing  recognition  that  col- 
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improve  the  quality  of  life  for  children. 
In  California,  one  example  of  collabo- 
ration partnerships  is  ihc  formation  of 
iho  systemwide  Center  for  Collaboration 
for  Children  established  at  each  of  the  20 
campuses  of  the  California  State  Univer- 
sities. Additionally,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Office  of  Education  has  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  plan  for  inter- 
agency collaboration.  These  efforts  pro- 
mise increased  coordination  of  services, 
including  an  emphasis  on  primary  pre* 
vention  and  early  intervention  and  the 
support  of  families  and  schools  as 
sources  of  help,  growth  and  resilience. 

•  Understand  basic  human  needs.  Vic* 
lence-free  communities  and  crisis  resis- 
tant families  axe  goals  that  can  be 
achieved  by  addressing  some  basic,  com- 
mon sense  principles.  Using  Abraham 
Mallow's  hierarchy  of  values,  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  (he  value  of  creat- 
ing environments  which  meet  minimum 
needs  for  physical  safety,  food  and  shel- 
ter, and  psychologically  consistent  reas- 
surance, guidance  and  nurture. 

One  essential  condition  is  the  creation 
of  a  true  sense  of  community  around  the 
local  school.  In  fact,  creating  violence- 
free  school  communities  that  nurture 
children  is  the  major  objective  of  Califor- 
nia Senate  Bill  2460.  It  is  also  the  princi- 
pal goal  of  the  California  Commission 
on  Teachcj  Crcdcntialing  School  Vio- 
lence Panel. 

•  Appreciate  cultural  diversify.  Another 
strategy  for  violence-free  schools  and 
communities  is  to  help  children  and  their 
families  acknowledge  and  value  the 
cultural  diversity  within  their  own 
communities.  This  includes  the  recogni- 
tion that  whatever  happens  inside  fami- 
lies reverberates  in  local  schools  and 
communities. 

•  Recognize  different  experiences  of  op- 
pression and  victimization.  Events  such 
as  the  Los  Angeles  riots  and  ongoing  in- 
ternational violence  cause  varying  states 
of  tension  in  many  communities.  Often 
residents  are  immigrants  from  troubled 
lands.  Many  are  refugees  and  have  expe- 
rienced high  levels  of  stress.  These  fac- 
tors together  create  the  ingredients  for 


highly  sensitive  interactions  among 
people. 

The  stresses  and  strains  of  an  urban 
and  often  violent  society  have  a  greater 
impact  on  some  families  than  on  others. 
With  the  speed  of  telephones  and  mass 
media,  children  of  immigrant  families 
may  hear  about  violence  in  their  home- 
lands and  re-experience  fear.  Schools 
should  be  sympathetic  toward  children 
who  may  be  survivors  of  war  and  other 
violence. 

Developing  a  violence  prevention  plan 

As  one  recalls  the  frightening  images 
televised  during  the  Los  Angeles  riots  as 
well  as  the  violence  seen  daily  on  televi- 
sion, it  becomes  very  clear  that  prepara- 
tion and  prevention  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  We  want  to  make  this  a  better 
world  by  eliminating  racism,  classism, 
discrimination  and  hate,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  children  and  their  families  be 
provided  with  safe  environments. 

The  strategic  concepts  that  follow  are 
designed  to  address  long-term  and  im- 
mediate needs  for  child  and  family 
safety.  Three  important  principles  guide 
family  safety  efforts: 

•  All  families  need  preparation.  Parents 
should  not  assume  that  children  do  not 
need  support  in  feeling  safe,  secure  and 
prepared  to  handle  psychological  stress. 
All  children  are  exposed  to  violence;  all 
face  differing  degrees  of  risk,  including 
riots,  gang  violence  or  ethnic  hate. 

•  Teach  appropriate  language.  During 
the  Los  Angeles  riots,  inappropriate  use 
of  language  by  the  media  and  public  fig- 
ures inflamed  emotions,  instilled  fear 
and  hate,  and  subjected  children  to  ste- 
reotypes and  biases.  Teach  children  ap- 
propriate language  for  expressing  feel- 
ings, fears  and  concerns. 

•  Understand  the  difference  between   * 
and  importance  of  physical  and  psycho- 
logical levels  of  preparation.  Parents 
should  understand  the  significance  of 
physical  preparation,  such  as  secured 
doors  and  windows  or  sufficient  food  and 
water  stored  in  preparation  for  earth- 
quakes or  other  natural  disasters.  How- 
ever, it  is  equally  important  for  parents 
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to  understand  the  psychological  needs  of 
the  family.  For  example,  children  can  in- 
terpret violence  inflicted  on  others  as 
violence  inflicted  upon  themselves. 
Children's  cognitive  development  in  pri- 
mary grades  is  concrete,  egocentric  and 
therefore  extremely  vulnerable  to  psycho- 
logical trauma. 

When  children  arc  exposed  to  vio- 
lence, parents  should  listen  to  them  and 
encourage  them  to  verbalize  uhat  they 
are  feeling.  In  answering  children's 
questions,  parents  should  also  provide 
clear,  consistent  information  that  is  ap- 
propriate for  their  age  level.  Parents  may 
need  professional  assistance  from  the 
School. 

Assessing  physical  safety 
Physical  safety  implies  both  bodily  secu- 
rity and  the  personal  feeling  of  psycho- 
logical safety  and  wellness.  Parents  and 
schools  can  assess  the  physical  safety  of 
both  the  home  and  the  school  campus  by 
asking  the  following  questions: 

•  Are  the  house  and  campus  physically 
secure?  Check  to  make  sure  the  physical 
environment  is  secure.  During  visits  to 
schools,  CTC  panelists  often  saw  and 
heard  about  conditions  which  posed 
safety  risks  for  children  and  adolescents. 
These  included  unused  facilities  that  re- 
main accessible  such  as  janitorial  closets, 
auditoriums  and  stages. 

In  the  home,  do  children  understand 
the  importance  of  keeping  doors  locked, 
not  only  because  of  potential  danger,  but 
also  to  prevent  risks? 

•  Do  children  have  a  way  to  gain  access 
to  the  house?  Have  children  been  taught 
to  handle  keys  responsibly?  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  identify  •  trusted  neighbor  who 
can  be  given  an  emergency  key.  This  can 
be  done  through  the  Neighborhood 
Watch  meetings  where  families  identify 
neighbors  who  may  be  an  appropriate 
match  for  their  family. 

•  Is  there  an  adult  who  ts  able  and  will- 
ing to  supervise  children?  It  is  important 
for  parents  to  make  arrangements  with 
nearby  families,  school  officials, 
churches  or  other  organizations  that  will 
be  available  to  account  for  children  in 
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the  event  that  parents  are  separated  from 
their  children.  Disturbances  in  the  com* 
munity  may  prevent  families  from  rc« 
uniting,  Parents  should  talk  with  their 
children  about  an  emergency  caretaker 
and  where  and  how  other  adults  will  care 
fur  them  in  an  emergency.  This  should 
be  discussed  with  the  volunteer  adult 
present,  then  discussed  in  the  privacy  of 
the  family  on  a  regular  basis. 

Civil  and  criminal  disturbance  may  oc- 
cur during  school  hours.  Therefore,  par- 
ents should  discuss  with  their  children 
procedures  for  supervision,  release  to 
designated  adults  and  parent  notification. 

•  Have  you  taught  your  children  hmv  to 
handle  emergencies  at  home?  It  is  im- 
portant for  parents  to  reassure  children 
of  their  physical  safety.  Parents  need  to 
explain  the  ways  to  reach  outside  help, 
including  police,  fire  department  and 
paramedics,  and  how  to  provide  informa- 
tion over  the  telephone  about  their 
home's  location  and  description. 

•  Have  you  discussed  £im  safety  and/or 
pergonal  defense  with  your  children? 
More  family  members  are  killed  or  in- 
jured by  firearms  than  by  any  other  pre- 
ventable cause.  Parents  need  to  under- 
stand that  children  arc  curious  and  may 
inappropriately  use  a  weapon  in  a  per- 
Lived  threat  to  physical  safety.  Parents 
should  talk  to  children  about  appropriate 
means  of  self-defense,  taking  into  con- 
sideration a  child's  limited  ability  to  lake 
natters  into  their  own  hands.  Adults  also 
need  to  deal  with  their  own  personal 
fears  and  needs  for  security  before  dis- 
cussing self-  defense  with  children. 

•  Have  you  developed  community  watch 
programs  or  security  patrols?  Parents 
should  formulate  security  plans  with  re- 
sponsible adults  in  the  neighborhood  and 
with  the  help  of  local  law  enforcement. 
businesses,  schools  and  other  commu- 
nity-based organizations.  Remember  that 
these  individuals  arc  members  of  the 
same  community  and  have  a  vested  inter- 
est in  security  and  safety.  Define  proce- 
dures and  roles  for  supervising  your 
nci^hhorlu>od  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. Make  these  plans  available  to 
your  local  police  dispatcher.  This  U  com- 


munity policing  at  its  best. 

Food  and  shelter:  basic  needs 

The  same  procedures  that  apply  in  prepa- 
ration for  natural  emergencies,  such  as 
storms  and  earthquakes,  should  prevail 
in  any  kind  of  civil  disturbance  or  violent 
act. 

Remember,  it  is  important  to  have  suf- 
ficient nonperishable  food  and  water  to 
last  your  family  at  least  one  week.  Dis- 
cuss the  reasons  for  these  supplies  with 
children,  and  assure  them  that  they  are 
physically  safe  from  the  events  that  they 
may  have  witnessed  or  seen  on  televi- 
sion. Discuss  the  alternate  shelter  and 
the  authorization  of  designated  adults  to 
supervise  them  and  make  decisions  on 
their  behalf.  The  key  is  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  objectives  that  ore  clearly  ex- 
plained and  openly  discussed. 

Providing  reassurance 
Probably  the  most  important  prevention 
strategy  for  families  is  open  and  frequent 
communication  with  children.  The  fol- 
lowing li<t  of  strategies  may  help  en- 
hance &  feeling  of  safety,  while  at  the 
same  time  develop  a  practical,  sensible 
plan  for  securing  and  maintaining  physi- 
cal and  psychological  security  within  the 
family. 

•  Teach  personal  and  social  responsibil- 
ity. Children  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  social  issues  and  their 
understanding  of  those  issues.  If  children 
have  been  exposed  to  violence,  it  is  im- 
portant to  provide  them  with  access  to 
professionals  who  can  help  them  deal 
with  their  painful  recollections.  Parents 
need  to  understand  post-traumatic  stress 
and  its  symptoms,  along  with  ways  to 
seek  help. 

•  Discuss  the  relationship  between 
physical  safety  and  emotional  safety. 
Parents  need  help  in  understanding  the 
different  ways  in  which  children  of 
diffcrcnty  ages  interpret  events  and  con- 
ditions around  their  homes.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  with  infants,  pre- 
schoolers and  adolescents.  School  psych- 
ologists and  counselors  should  help  par- 
ents understand  the  psychological  mile- 
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stones  in  development  and  how  these 
stages  make  children  very  vulnerable  to 
trauma.  Unfortunately,  much  domestic 
violence  remains  unreported  simply  be- 
cause no  physical  marks  arc  seen  even 
though  children  may  be  experiencing 
emotional  trauma.    .. 

•  Teach  all  members  of  the  family  how 
to  respond  to  a  crisis.  Despite  precau- 
tions and  planning,  sometimes  the  un- 
thinkable may  happen.  Handling  emer- 
gencies effectively  requires  planning, 
training  and  practice.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  develop  a  written  crisis 
plan  for  the  family,  which  includes  what 
to  do  in  case  of  fires,  intruders,  earth- 
quakes and  other  violent  events. 

•  Discuss  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 
in  a  crisis.  Each  family  member  is  differ- 
ent and  has  a  range  of  experiences  in  un- 
derstanding and  dealing  with  violence 
and  crises.  Help  members  understand 
what  they  should  and  should  not  do.  This 
includes  tips  on  how  to: 

•  avoid  panic  or  overreaction; 

•  describe  factual  conditions; 

•  calm  younger  children; 

•  attend  to  priorities;  and 

•  obtain  help. 

Understanding  post-traumatic  stress 
Realize  that  the  aftermath  of  a  crisis  re- 
quires a  response.  Post-traumatic  stress 
can  be  just  as  debilitating  as  the  actual 
crisis  and  may  require  medical  or  psy- 
chological treatment. 

According  to  Robert  S.  Pynoos  and 
Kathi  Nader,  directors  of  UCLA's  Pre- 
vention/Intervention Program  in 
Trauma.  Violence  and  Sudden  Bereave- 
ment in  Childhood,  acute  post-traumatic 
stress  symptoms  result  from  violent  life 
threats,  and  the  severity  is  related  to  the 
extent  of  exposure  to  the  threat  or  wit- 
nessing injury  or  death. 

This  witnessing  can  occur  vicariously 
and  through  television  viewing.  Young 
children  re-enact  the  experiences  in  their 
dreams,  fantasies  and  play  behavior  and 
may  actually  experience  symptoms  of 
physical  pain  und  injury  when  exposed  to 
trauma  and  violence.  Children  ean  act 
out  through  depressed  moods,  crying  and 
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v.  ithdrawing.  They  c:m  also  act  out  with 
Tils  of  temper.  anger  outbursts  and  open 
hostility. 

Parents  and  school  personnel  who  sec 
signs  of  post-traumatic  stress  as  a  result 
of  acts  of  violence  and  unexpected 
trauma  should  consult  a  psychologist  or 
oilier  mental  health  professional.  The 
following  simple  tips  may  be  helpful: 

•  Listen  actively  to  children's  feelings, 
stones  and  complaints. 

•  Be  alert  for  signs  of  post-traumatic 
stress,  including  nightmares,  crying, 
overt  fear,  loss  of  appetite,  bed-welling 
and  other  signs  of  regression. 

•  Consult  a  counselor  or  psychologist 
about  :idditional  concerns  and  ways  to 
gei  help  for  children.  Professionals  are 
often  available  free  of  charge  to 
schools  and  families. 

•  If  someone  known  to  the  child  dies  or 
is  injured,  be  aware  of  the  need  to 
grieve  and  the  need  for  supportive 
counseling. 

•  Be  aware  of  children's  worries  about 
the  reoccurrence  of  traumatic  events 
and  fear  about  conditions  worsening. 
Children  arc  particularly  insecure  re- 
garding potential  threats  to  the  safety 
of  parents,  siblings  and  pets, 

•  Be  aware  of  media  depiction  of  vio- 
lence. Sometimes  unsuspecting  parents 
find  themselves  viewing  a  violently 
graphic  scene  with  iheir  children. 
When  watching  a  film  wilh  overt  vio- 
lence or  trauma,  talk  with  children 
about  what  they  saw.  Without  suggest- 
ing an  interpretation,  ask  about  how 
they  experienced  what  they  saw. 
Clarify  misinformation  and  provide 
age-appropriate  facts.  Be  alert  for 
childi en's  afterthoughts  and  changes 
in  behavior  and  mood. 

•  Children  may  become  preoccupied 
with  death  and  may  need  to  talk  aboul 
it.  Listen  to  them  and  help  them  ex- 
plore their  feelings. 

•  Be  aware  of  stress,  teen  suicide  and 
suicide  clusters.  High  stress  conditions 
in  the  lives  of  adolescents  may  result 
in  suicide  attempts  and  suicide  clus- 
ters. These  symptoms  require  immedi- 
ate intervention  by  trained  counselor* 


or  psychologists.  Moke  these  support 
services  available  to  the  entire  family 
of  suicide  and  attempted  suieide 
victims. 

Working  together 

Violence  of  all  forms  is  becoming  a  con- 
stant source  of  stress  for  children  and 
their  families.  As  society  becomes  more 
complex  and  as  world  events  impact  our 
diverse  communities,  it  is  important  10 
help  families  develop  violence  preven- 
tion plans  as  part  of  school  and  home 
partnerships.  These  plans  should  be  pro- 
active and  help  families  develop  healthy 
lifestyles  and  support  systems  that  pro- 
duce resilient  children. 

These  partnerships  should  result  in 
concrete  plans  of  action  that  are  preven- 
tive and  educational  in  nature.  They 
should  include  specific  strategics  for  ad- 
dressing all  forms  of  violence,  including 
street  violence,  riots,  gang  violence,  ra- 
cially motivated  hate  crime  and  the  stan- 
dard disasters  for  which  schools  and  civil 
and  governmental  organizations  must  be 
ready. 

Crisis  prevention  should  not  be  an  or- 
deal, but  rather  a  part  of  normal  learning 
about  our  families  and  our  communities. 
What  is  most  helpful  to  children  is  that 
the  school  and  the  family  offer  consistent 
and  clear  messages  with  regard  to  con- 
flict, violence  and  appropriate  ways  to  . 
respond.  All  children  need  adults  around 
them  that  are  nurturing,  secure  in  them- 
selves and  knowledgeable  about  the 
world  and  ways  to  handle  unexpected 
events. 

The  role  of  the  family  in  violence  pre- 
vention and  response  is  perhaps  more 
important  than  the  role  of  the  school. 
However,  without  the  school's  involve- 
ment, success  may  be  limited. 

According  to  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund,  prevention  is  generally  less  expen- 
sive and  more  effective  than  crisis  inter- 
vention and  remediation.  We  must  real- 
ize that  the  ever  visible  signs  of  violence 
affecting  children  are  the  concerns  of  alL 
These  signs  are  not  parents'  problems, 
children's  problems  or  schools'  prob- 
lems: They  arc  everyone's  problems. 


Family  crisis 
prevention:  A  recap 

The  following  principles  may  help 
schools  and  parents  capture  the  es- 
sence of  family  crisis  prevention 
and  response: 

•  Build  emotional  resilience  in 
your  family  by  emphasizing  and 
enhancing  its  strengths. 

•  Create  a  family,  school  and  com- 
munity environmeni  rich  in  pro- 
tective factors,  including  caring, 
setting  clear  expectations,  and  pro- 
viding consistency  and  nurture. 

•  Each  of  the  three  primary  family 
environments  —  the  school,  home 
and  immediate  neighborhood  — 
must  be  defined,  and  adults  within 
each  of  these  environments  must 
share  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tion and  nurture  of  children.  Sec- 
ondary environments  include  the 
church  or  place  of  worship,  work- 
place, and  parks  or  recreational 
facilities. 

•  Supportive  relationships  arc  a 
must;  they  should  be  available  to 
children  in  their  neighborhood, 
their  home  and  at  school. 

•  Create  an  emotional  protective 
shield  through  caring,  responsible 
adults  who  have  well-defined  roles 
they  take  seriously. 

•  Develop  a  Neighborhood  Watch 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  respon- 
sibility for  nurturing,  guiding  and 
protecting  children  during  any 
traumatic  event. 

•  Talk  with  children,  listen  to 
them,  especially  in  times  of  stress. 
Reassure  them  that  you  are  okay 
and  they  are  okay. 

■  Keep  informed  and  inform  your 
children. 

•  Take  time  to  review  your  family 
values  and  beliefs  with  children. 

•  Discuss  with  your  family  ways 
to  resolve  conflict  responsibly. 

•  Learn  how  to  seek  help  when 
you  need  support  and  assistance. 
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NSSC  UPDATE 


Preparing 
tomorrow's  teachers 


By  Ronald  D.  Stephens 
NSSC  Executive  Director 

During  the  past  18  months,  the  School 
Violence  Advisor)'  Panel  of  the  Califor- 
nia Commission  on  Teacher  Credential- 
ing  (CTC)  has  been  examining  school 
crime  anj  violence  issues  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  strategies  and  techniques 
to  better  prepare  teachers  for  their  role  in 
the  public  schools. 

Panel  members  have  conducted  sur- 
veys and  focus  group  meetings  through- 
out California  to  gather  data  about  the 
nature  ami  stupe  of  the  problem  of 
school  violence  as  well  as  find  possible 
solutions  rooted  in  teacher  training  and 
preparedness.  Findings  and  recommen* 
datinns  of  these  groups  of  "school  safety 
experts"  arc  woven  throughout  this  issue 
of  School  Safety. 

Students  participating  in  CTC  focus 
group  meetings  provided  the  clearest  pic- 
ture of  the  type  of  teachers  needed  to  face 
today's  challenges.  They  reported  that 
there  are  three  basic  kinds  of  teachers: 

•  Strict  and  Distant  —  These  are  the 
ones  that  rigidly  adhere  to  the  rules  and 
appear  in  have  little  individual  interest  in 
the  students.  Students  sometimes  call 
this  group  "check  collectors." 

•  Inconsistent  and  Afraid  —  Students 
hold  this  group  of  teachers  in  the  lowest 
esteem.  These  teachers  try  to  maintain 
control  by  allowing  students  to  do  what* 
ever  they  want,  leading  students  to  be- 
lieve that  such  teachers  arc  uncaring, 
fearful  and  timid.  This  group  is  de- 
scribed by  students  as  "shark  bait." 

•  Tough  and  Caring  —  This  last  group 
of  staff  was  perceived  to  be  few  in  num- 


ber, yet  they  had  the  greatest  chances  for 
success,  according  to  students.  Students 
described  these  teachers  as  demanding, 
caring,  consistent  and  fair.  Students  felt 
that  these  teachers  would  be  their  advo- 
cates when  needed. 

Panel  members  also  found  through  fo- 
cus groups  that  the  kinds  of  violence 
confronting  schools  on  a  daily  basis  are 
not  the  headline-mjking.  extreme  forms 
of  physical  violence,  but  rather  the  in- 
sidious bullying,  ha/.ing  and  harassment 
that  result  in  feelings  of  isolation  and 
despair. 

In  a  recent  CTC  vurvev  of  :>  typical 
high  school  in  southern  California,  the 
top  three  forms  of  violence  in  the  preced- 
ing month  all  related  to  verbal  harass- 
ment or  intimidation.  They  include  expe- 
riencing intense  staring  (i.e.  stare  down), 
personal  ridicule,  or  cursing  or  yetting. 

Experiences  such  us  these  rarely  make 
it  to  anyone's  school  crime  incident  re- 
port, yet  the  frequency  is  an  excellent 
forecaster  of  impending  problems. 
Teacher  training  efforts  should  focus  on 
helping  individuals  in  the  school  com- 
munity understand  the  impact  of  verbal 
harassment  on  general  psychological 
well-being. 

In  one  focus  group  discussion,  veteran 
teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  single 
most  important  piece  of  advice  regarding 
violence  and  safety  that  they  would  offer 
a  new  teacher.  One  response,  which 
quickly  received  enthusiastic  validation 
was:  "Never  tum  your  back  on  the  kids." 

When  asked  to  share  ideas  about  how 
to  reduce  violence,  participants  fre- 
quently mentioned  actions  that  others 
needed  to  take.  For  example,  pupil  per- 


sonnel support  staff  discussed  what 
teachers  and  administrators  should  do. 
Administrators  offered  ideas  for  parents 
and  teachers.  Teachers  tended  to  offer 
suggestions  about  how  administrators 
can  be  more  supportive,  how  students' 
values  and  morals  need  to  improve,  and 
how  parents  need  to  provide  better  role 
models.  It  is  easier  for  most  individuals 
to  identify  what  others  should  do  rather 
than  making  a  candid  self-appraisal  of 
what  "I"  can  do. 

Given  this  pattern,  training  programs 
should  be  designed  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  all  credential  candidates 
about  their  personal  role  in  violence  re- 
duction and  prevention.  Otherwise,  edu- 
cators may  continue  to  define  the  prob- 
lem as  one  caused  by  others  and  rele- 
gate the  responsibility  for  solving  it  to 
others,  too. 

Additionally,  if  concern  about  school 
violence  is  labeled  as  a  "fix  the  kids- 
problem,  then  the  prospect  of  meaningful 
resolution  may  be  limited-  Greater  suc- 
cess will  accrue  from  definitions  that  do 
not  seek  to  place  blame,  but  rather  ar- 
ticulate clear,  collaborative  roles  for  all 
educators,  parents  and  students. 

Participants  involved  in  any  school 
violence  reduction  efforts  should  first 
agree  on  a  definition  of  violence.  The 
CTC  panel  defined  school  violence  as  a 
health  and  safety  issue  that  results  from 
individual,  socio-economic,  political  and 
institutional  disregard  for  basic  human 
needs. 

Forms  of  violence  encompass  physical 
and  emotional  harm,  including  more 
subtle  forms  of  psychological  intimida- 
tion. Violence  may  be  intentional  or  un- 
intentional. Consensus  needs  to  be 
reached  about  what  is  being  addressed.  Is 
it  school  crime?  Is  it  verbal  harassment 
or  intimidation?  Is  it  physical  attacks? 

If  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the 
problem  arc  not  shared,  then  consensus 
about  the  solutions  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  attain.  The  lack  of  consensus 
may  manifest  itself  in  a  half-hearted 
commitment  toward  identified  solutions 
that  arc  essential  to  the  success  of  every 
child. 
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BY  LIUA  "LULU"  LOPEZ 

Seven  basic  human  values  can  enhance  students' 

self-esteem,  helping  them  to  develop  personal 

power,  accountability  and  responsibility. 


Enhancing  self-esteem 


Self-esteem  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  safe  and 
orderly  school  environment.  Young  peo- 
ple who  demonstrate  positive  self-images 
and  appreciation  toward  others  tend  to  be 
involved  in  fewer  campus  disruptions 
and  are  more  likely  to  generate  positive 
peer  relations  within  the  school  setting. 
Self-esteem  has  been  widely  discussed 
from  different  perspectives.  Opinions  dif- 
fer as  to  its  definition,  value  and  rel- 
evance to  problem-solving  tn  a  complex 
society.  Some  feel  that  self-esteem  is 
louchy-feely,  narcissistic  fluff,  unimpor- 
tant and/or  a  new  age  phenomena.  Oth- 
ers believe  that  self-esteem  is  vital  to  all 
human  beings,  empowering  them  to  be 
productive  and  fulfill  their  unique  sense 
of  purpose. 

In  I9$6,  a  law  was  enacted  in  Califor- 
nia that  created  the  Task  Force  to  Pro- 
mote Self-Esteem  and  Personal  and  So- 
cial Responsibility.  The  membership  of 
this  task  force  v.  as  reflective  of  Califor- 
nia's diversity  in  geographic  location. 
population  and  philosophies.  Members 
worked  for  three  years  and  published 
their  final  report  in  1990.  Toward  a  Suite 
of  Esteem.1 

The  definition  for  self-esteem  thai  the 
task  force  adopted  was: 
Appreciating  my  own  worth  and  im- 
portance and  having  the  character  to  ' 
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be  accountable  for  myself  and  to  act 
responsibly  toward  others. 

The  task  force  had  a  major  responsibil- 
ity to  develop  recommendations  that 
would  impact  the  home,  school  and  com- 
munity. Key  principles  were  developed 
relative  to  how  self-esteem  is  nurtured, 
harmed  or  reduced,  and  rehabilitated. 

"A  social  vaccine** 

The  information  presented  in  the  report 
might  lead  one  to  believe  that  enhancing 
self-esteem  could  quite  possibly  be  a  "so- 
cial vaccine"  for  many  of  society's  ills. 
including  crime  and  violence,  poverty, 
academic  failure,  child  abuse,  divorce, 
and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

According  to  the  findings  of  the  task  • 
force,  the  lack  of  self-esteem  leads  people 
to  use  alcohol  and  other  drugs  to  deaden 
the  pain  of  feeling  worthless.  Child 
abuse,  gang  membership,  teenage  preg- 
nancy and  welfare  dependence  are  aLo 
byproducts. 

Dr.  Neil  Smelser,  a  University  of  Cali- 
fornia sociology  professor  who  summa- 
rized the  research  on  self-esteem  for  the 
task  force,  wrote  that  people  who  lack 
self-esteem  are  incapable  of  being  per- 
sonally and  socially  responsible.' 

Legislation  was  passed  in  1991  that 
created  the  California  Advisory  Panel  on 
Self-Esteem  and  Personal  and  Social  Re- 
sponsibility. The  purpose  for  this  panel 
was  to  develop  a  strategic  plan  for  imple- 
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menting  the  educational  recommenda- 
tions from  the  task  force's  report. 

Many  action  items  being  developed 
will  be  presented  to  the  California  State 
Board  of  Education,  The  Commission  on 
Teacher  Crcdentialing,  the  California 
Department  of  Education  and  members 
of  the  state  legislature.  The  completed 
findings  are  scheduled  to  be  available  in 
early  1994. 

All  evidence  suggests  that  self-esteem 
cannot  be  given  to  anyone.  One's  level  of 
self-esteem  is  not  constant;  rather,  it 
fluctuates.  Educators  can,  however,  en- 
hance the  school  environment  so  that 
positive  self-esteem  can  be  nurtured.  In 
this  type  of  setting,  schools  can  produce 
citizens  who  develop  personal  power, 
know  that  they  can  create  many  of  their 
own  experiences  and  arc  responsible  for 
their  own  feelings  and  actions. 

The  Seven  A'l 

Emphasizing  seven  basic  human  values 
can  help  produce  a  supportive  school  en- 
vironment where  students  will  thrive. 
These  arc  called  the  "Seven  A's."  They 
can  be  the  Seven  A's  for  Violence  Pre- 
vention, the  Seven  A's  for  Positive  Rela- 
tionships, the  Seven  A's  for  Creating 
Harmony  in  the  Work  Place,  etc.  Self- 
esteem  can  flourish  if  these  Seven  A's 
'are  present  Most  people  perceive  them 
to  be  basic  human  needs. 

AcknowUJgmtnt  — ;  Each  human  be- 


in;  deserves  to  he  acknowledged,  that  is. 
recognized  as  someone  having  worth. 
Some  philosophers  maintain  that  it  is 
wor.se  to  be  treated  with  indifference 
than  to  be  rejected  or  disliked,  Each  of  us 
is  unique  and  has  no  Counterpart  who  is 
alike  in  all  areas. 

Acceptance  —  Each  person  deserves 
to  be  accepted  just  the  way  he  or  she 
is —  unconditionally.  Individuals  do  not 

need  to  he  Liller  or  shorter,  thinner  or 
anything  cUe  to  be  accepted.  In  fact,  they 
deserve  to  be  loved  just  the  way  they  are! 
Wc  may  not  accept  someone's  behavior, 
but  that  level  of  acceptance  needs  to  be 
separate  and  apart  from  the  person. 

Approval  —  Most  people  want  to  be 
successful  at  something,  and  many  even 
seek  approval  from  those  around  them. 
Unfortunately,  some  individuals  have  a 
"home  improvement  agenda."  They  try 
to  change  some  aspects  of  a  particular 
person  and  often  create  a  relationship 
filled  u  ith  resentment. 

W'c  cannot  change  another  human  be- 
ing. We  can  only  change  ourselves. 
When  v.  e  try  to  change  another  person, 
we  send  a  subtle  message  that  says  the 
other  is  broken  and  needs  to  be  fixed. 
This  lowers  self-esteem  and  can  cause 
emotional  pain. 

Appreciation  —  This  not  only  means 
to  be  appreciated,  it  also  means  to  be  ap- 
preciative. Create  an  appreciation  list.  , 
This  list  will  include  everything  imagin- 
able that  is  valued  in  others.  When 
things  get  rough  or  frustrating  between 
individuals,  focusing  on  positive  things 
about  the  other  will  probably  help 
change  the  negative  feelings. 

We  also  need  to  appreciate  our  own 
culture  and  language  in  order  to  appreci- 
ate that  of  others.  Racism  Is  on  the  rise, 
Unless  we  help  our  youth  appreciate  and 
accept  themselves  and  sec  their  own 
worth,  they  will  have  difficulty  appreci- 
ating, respecting  and  celebrating  others, 
especially  if  others  seem  "differenUH 

Attention  —  Being  a  nonjudgmcntal 


listener  is  an  important  gift  for  anyone. 
People  deserve  to  have  our  undivided  at- 
tention, especially  when  they  arc  openly 
and  honestly  expressing  their  feelings. 
Wc  must  listen  to  others  and  not  put 
them  down  or  criticize  their  feelings.  We 
cannot  directly  experience  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  others,  nor  can  we  feci  and 
think  for  them. 

Admiration  —  Admiration  can  be 
taught  by  recognizing  the  fine  qualities 
of  others  and  telling  them  what  you  feel 
and  think  about  them.  People  deserve  to 
be  admired  for  their  special  talents,  for 
the  kindness  they  display,  or  just  for  be- 
ing themselves.  Reaffirm  yourself  and 
others  frequently.  Look  only  for  the  good 
in  people.  What  we  look  for  in  life  is 
what  we  tend  to  find. 

Affection  —  Let  people  know  how 
much  you  care  about  them.  While  it 
would  be  terrific  to  hug  everybody,  it  is 
not  always  appropriate.  Smiles,  tone  of 
voice,  warmth  and  body  language  can  all 
reflect  affection  toward  a  person.  With 
an  environment  that  is  loving  and  sup- 
portive, people  can  feel  safer  to  risk  pur- 
suing higher  goals. 

Today  we  are  facing  an  epidemic  of 
violence  in  our  homes,  schools  and  com- 
munities. If  the  Seven  A's  were  consis- 
tently provided  to  young  people,  there 
would  be  less  violence,  gang  involve- 
ment, drug  abuse  and  crime.  Youngsters 
would  not  need  to  find  these  Seven  A's 
on  the  street 

When  wc  feel  cared  about,  heard,  val- 
ued, respected  and  accepted,  we  tend  to 
have  better  relationships,  a  higher  sense 
of  self-worth  and  more  success  at  school 
and  work.  Together  parents  and  educa- 
tors can  mitigate  the  harms  of  many  of 
our  social  ills.  Enhancement  of  self- 
esteem  and  the  promotion  of  personal 
and  social  responsibility  art  vital  to  this 
end. 

Endnote 

I .  Tcnvrd  o  State  <$ Esteem.  Sacramento,  Califor- 
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Students  can  play  a 
major  role  in  prevention 

Most  people  agree  that  students  arc 
the  central  focus  of  our  educational 
system.  Students  can  be  given  an 
important  role  in  meeting  school's 
needs.  In  focus  group  meetings 
conducted  by  CTC  School  Vio- 
lence Advisory  Panel  members,  the 
following  comments  were  repeated 
numerous  times: 

•  Students  listen  to  other  students. 

•  Young  people  join  gangs  and  get 
involved  with  the  wrong  crowd 
because  gangs  fill  a  perceived  need 
in  their  lives. 

•  Peer  pressure  is  alive  and  well  in 
schools.  It  works, 

•  Self-esteem  and  personal  and 
social  responsibility  can  be  im- 
proved when  students  are  provided 
opportunities  to  help  others. 

•  Students  need  more  peer  role 
models.  They  need  to  see  more 
people  from  their  own  generation 
doing  things  that  matter. 

•  Students  can  take  a  leadership 
role  in  school  safety.  They  can  ask 
the  questions  "straight  up"  and  get 
"straight  up"  answers. 

•  Students  could  be  carefully 
recruited  and  trained  to: 

•  examine  the  climate  and  culture 
of  their  school,  identifying  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses; 

•  teach  other  students  to  solve 
conflict  and  mediate  differences; 

•  encourage  personal  and  social 
responsibility  among  students; 

•  enhance  self-esteem  in  them- 
selves and  others;  and 

•  identify  other  potential  student 
leaders. 

i  »■ 

Students  need  to  start  working 
On  solutions  for  today's  problems  . 
in  preparation  for  the  bigger  and 
more  challenging  problems  they 
will  face  in  the  future.  Get  them 
involved  in  violence  prevention 
today. 
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